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LEONARD 


Here  presented  in  full  colour  is  the 
fair  dairymaid  who  serves  as  the 
trade  mark  for  "buttabelle” — the 
perfect  butter  flavour.  Renowned 
for  its  purity  and  true  taste, 
Buttabelle  is  an  invaluable  ingredient 
for  use  in  the  making  of  every  kind 
of  confection. 


ESSENCE  DISTILLERS 
SINCE  I8SI 


Monsanto  works  constantly 
both  to  develop  new. 

better  chemicals 
and  to  improve  those 
chemicals  you  already  use  .  .  . 


VANILLIN 
ETHYL  VANILLIN 
METHYL  SALICYLATE 


In  auociation  irUli:  Momanto  Chemical  Company.  St. 
L0*u.  U.S.A.  Uomanto  Canada  Ltd.,  Montreal.  Montanto 
ChemicalMiAutIralUit  Ltd..  Melbourne.  Montanto  Chemicalt 
of  India  Private  Ltd..  Bombay.  RepretenlaHvet  in  the  world' t 
orinctpal  citiet 
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Portrait  of  a  Master  Sausage~Maker 


makes  sausages  better 


ALSO  MARKETED  BYi  Th*  Oppenh«im»r  Casing  Co.  (U.K.)  Ltd., 

159-165  Harrow  Road.  W.2.  PADdington  7431 


The  Master  is  the  man  who  knows  how  to  take  advantage  of  every  advance  in 
sausage>making  technique.  He  knows  that  MSB  wiil  improve  any  mixture,  no 
matter  how  good  it  may  already  be. 

MSB  is  non-glutinous  and  soluble  in  meat  juices  and  water.  It  penetrates 
into  the  tissues  of  the  meat,  emulsifying  lean  and  fat  together,  and  sealing  in  the 
natural  juices.  The  escape  of  these  juices  into  the  water  in  the  mixture  causes 
loss  of  colour.  By  sealing  them  in,  therefore,  MSB  improves  colour  and  flavour. 

Because  it  is  non-glutinous,  MSB  enables  as  much  fat  as  lean  to  be  used. 

MSB  binds  rusk  and  seasoning  into  an  integrated  whole  with  the  meat. 
Texture  is  completely  even  and  consistent  from  chopping  to  chopping. 

MSB  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  canning  sausages,  frankfurters  and  luncheon 
meat. 

When  used  for  curing  hams,  tongues,  ox-breast,  silversides,  etc.,  the  curing 
time  is  speeded  up,  the  colour  and  flavour  improved,  and  high  cooking  losses 
are  prevented. 

MSB  is  equally  good  for  small  goods  and  cooked  meats.  See  for  yourself — 
send  today  for  a  7  lb.  sample.  Also  available  in  3  oz.  packets  in  minimum 
quantities  of  6  lb. 


manufactured  bv,  FOODTECH  ltd.,  Queen  Anne*s  Place 
Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  Middx. 

Phone:  LABurnum  6656/7 


IDEAL  HOME 
EXHIBITION 

• 

STAND  No.  299 

.Mr.  Hilgeland  will 
demonstrate  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  perfect 
sausage  on  perfect 
machinery.  As 
demonstrated  on  I.T.V., 
B.B.C.  and  before 
Members  of  Parliament 
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Harvey 


Made  to  any  shape  or  size  to  suit 
customers’  own  requirements, 
‘Harco’  Ice  Moulds  are  of  welded 
construction  and  hot-dip  galvanized 
after  manufacture  by  the  ‘Harco’ 
Process. 


^  Harco’ 

Ice  Moulds 


G.  A.  HARVEY  &  CO.  (LONDON)  LTD. 

Woolwich  Road,  London,  S.E.7  GREenwich  3232  (22  lines) 
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By  detecting  the  spark  or  flame  in  the  initial  stages  of  an  explosion  Graviner 
have  perfected  the  means  of  suppressing  what  would  otherwise  be  a  most  violent 
explosion.  The  explosion  is  “Nipped  in  the  Bud”  thereby  saving  severe  damage 
to  plant,  stoppage  of  production,  loss  of  orders,  heavy  capital  outlay  and  serious 
injury  or  loss  of  life  to  personnel. 

Any  material  which  will  burn — even  material  which  will  not  ignite  readily  in  the 
bulk,  such  as  chewing  gum— will  explode  if  sufficiently  finely  divided  and  can  be 
ignited  by  a  variety  of  causes. 

Our  engineers  are  qualified  to  advise  on  all  aspects  of  explosion  protection. 
Whether  it’s  a  new  plant  being  designed  or  an  existing  installation,  a  consulta¬ 
tion  with  us  may  save  capital  expenditure.  Confidential  and  impartial  reports 
are  issued  regarding  the  safety  of  any  plant. 


Spacialitt*  in  Industrial  Thermostats.  Ovorhaat  Switches  and  Airborne  Fire  Protection  Equipment 
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Industrial  Explosion  Protection  by 

GRAVINER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LTD. 

Fareham  Road,  Gosport,  Hants.  Telephone :  Gosport  89175 
29  St.  James’s  Street,  London,  S.W.I.  Tel: Whitehall  6478 
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ROCHE  ASCORBIC  ACID  B.P. 

(Vitamin  C) 

Will  give  your  Products  DECISIVE  SUPERIORITY 


Roche  PURE  VITAMIN  C  — 

*  Has  demonstrated  its  value  in  preserving  natural  colour  and  flavour  in  frozen  fruits. 

*  Is  ideal  for  standardizing  the  Vitamin  C  content  of  processed  juices— Citrus,  Apple, 
Pineapple  and  Tomato. 

*  In  cured  meats,  can  significantly  reduce  curing  time,  give  more  uniform  colour  and 
help  to  maintain  better  colour  and  flavour  during  storage,  distribution  and  display. 


Full  information  available  from 

ROCHE  PRODUCTS  LIMITED,  16  MANCHESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.1 

-  ^  - - 
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ade  with  precision  Nojax  Casings  bring 
bstantial  reductions  in  manufacturing 
the  ability  to  use  standardised 
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Y es— they  not  only  sell,  but  they  save  too ! 
To  the  manufacturer,  skinless  sausages 
made  with  precision  Nojax  Casings  bring 
substantial  reductions  in  manufacturing 
cost,  the  ability  to  use  standardised 
packaging  and  freedom  from  market 
fluctuations  in  skin  prices.  To  the  distri¬ 
butor  they  bring  a  welcome  increase  in 
turnover  and  profit.  Viskase  Ltd.  will 
gladly  advise  on  the  complete  production 
process  including  supplies  of  the  necess¬ 
ary  equipment. 


VISKASE  LTD 


40  CHANCERY  LANE 


VISKASE  LTD.  also  supply  the 
famous  Visking  clear  or  coloured 
cellulose  casings  and  fibrous  casings 
for  every  class  of  cooked  meat  and 
sausage. 


WE  ARE  MAIN  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  TY-LINKER  MACHINE 


LONDON  •  W.C.2  •  CHANCERY  Bill 


VISKASE 
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TECHNOEXPORT 


COOLING  EQUlPMBfl 


Czechoslovak  EngineeHng  Enterprises 
cooling  equipment  for. 


ice  plants 
breweries 
slaughter  houses 
storages 
food  industry 
chemical  enterprises  a 
laboratories 

dairies 

fish  product  industry 
ice  rings,  etc. 


technical 


and  quotation 


We  shall  work  out 

requirements. 


.  •  .  ^ ^  H 

Bi-d  •  '  'll 

!ir 

,  ,  I  Foreign  Trade  Corporation  for  Export  of  Complete 

for  information  please  apply  .  ®  ij.iioi* 

to  the  Commercial  Section  of  ■  Industrial  Plants 

the  Czechoslovak  Embassy,  ^ 

LSSf's'w'^'""'  !  PRAHA  •  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


AS 
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Think  of 

DE  lAVAL 

first! 


When  considering 

PUMPING 


STAINLESS  STEEL 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


TYPE  CMl 
All  stainless  0 
contact 
Capacities 
1,100—3,300 
g.p.h.  Lifting 
head  IS-20  feet. 


All  De  Laval  Stainless  Steel  Centrifugal  Pumps  are  of  easy 
clean  design — even  the  impellers  are  in  two  halves — a  special 
De  Laval  feature.  Fitted  with  mechanical  seals  they  are  ideal  for 
pumping  duties  in  the  food  and  process  industries. 


The  DM  pump 
dismantled 
for  cleaning. 


T^  PE  .MZ-155 
Electric  drive  with 
flange  motor 

Capacities  from  220 — 1 3,000  g.p.h. 
Lifting  heads  from  15—165  feet. 


De  IAVAL  Defoaming  Pump  DZ3R 


A  DUAL  DUTY  PUMP  FOR  || 

AERATED  LIQUIDS  |i 

-SEPARATES  AIR  Ij 

-PUMPS  DEAERATED  LIQUID  |  _j 

Easily  cleaned — all  stainless  steel  construction — suitable 
for  capacities  up  to  6,500  g.p.h. 


IVritf  for  full  details  of  the  whole  range  of  De  Laval 


stainless  steel  pumps 


Think  first  of  DE  lAVAL  Centrifugal  Separators  for 
your  separation  problem  and  DE  lAVAL  Heat  Exchangers 
for  all  heat  transfer  problems. 


PROCESS  ENGINEERING  DIVISION:  ALFA-LAVAL  CO.  LTD.,  GREAT  WEST  ROAD,  BRENTFORD,  HIDDX. 


PHONE  EAUNC  01 1« 

SmM'>Oa74 
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t  BLACKCURRANT 
i  PINEAPPLE 
h  RASPBERRY 
A  STRAWBERRY 
h  WILD  CHERRY 


NEW  all-purpose  flavours 

for  Boilings,  Fondants  and  Jellies 

by  simple  variation  of  dosage. 

^  Use  our  Experimental  Kitchen 
to  solve  your  flavour  problems. 


entarom 


FRUIT  FLAVOURS 

SCHIMMEL  BOEHM  LTD.,  19  Bentinck  St.,  London,  W.1.  Tel:  WELbeck  7933 
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Sharpies  Low  Temperature  Rendering  Process 
produces  high  quality,  low-cost  fats 


Rendering  animal  fats  by  the  old  methods  is  very 
unsatisfactory  because  they  need  a  high  temperature 
and  heat  can  cause  degradation  of  both  the  fat  and 
the  protein. 

We  at  Sharpies  have  spent  5  years  of  research  and 
testing  on  this  problem.  The  result  is  the  Sharpies 
Low  Temperature  Rendering  Process  which  gives  a 
premium  grade  fat  and  protein  and  makes  big 
savings  in  operation. 

The  secret  is  to  break  down  the  fat  cells  mechanic¬ 
ally  so  that  far  less  heat  has  to  be  applied  to  the  raw 
fat.  After  grinding  the  fat  is  heated  to  a  moderate 
temperature  for  a  short  holding  time  to  reduce 
viscosity  and  is  then  treated  in  two  stages  to  produce 
a  premium  grade  fat  and  a  quality  protein. 

The  Sharpies  Process  gives  an  outstandingly  better 
coloured,  higher  grade  fat  and  protein  which  is  usable 
for  pet  food  or  for  human  consumption.  We  con¬ 
fidently  expect  that  the  Sharpies  Process  will  revolu¬ 
tionise  the  economics  of  the  animal  fats  industry. 

This  Sharpies  process  is  only  one  example  of 
creative  foodstuffs  engineering  by  the  Sharpies 
organisation. 

Whether  it’s  a  matter  of  a  complete  process  or  a 
single  machine  every  plant  user  can  avail  himself  of 
the  expert  advice  provided  by  Sharpies.  This  is 
backed  by  extensive  research  facilities  and  full  size 
development  plants. 

If  you  have  a  processing  problem  you  are  invited 
to  write  to  the  address  below  or  ’phone  Camberley 
2601  and  talk  to  Martin  Trowbridge  about  your 
problem.  Send  for  Bulletin  No.  1 2S6F. 

SHARPLES 

The  Sharpies  Low  Temperature  Rendering  Process 
Is  only  one  of  many  complete  processes  developed  by 
Sharpies  including: 


SHARPLES  LOW  LOSS  VEGETABLE  OIL  REFINING  PROCESS  ‘  SHARPLES  STANDARD  CAUSTIC  VEGETABLE  OIL  REFINING  PROCESS  *  SHARPLES  CONTINUOUS 
SOAP  PROCESS  •  SHARPLES  WOOL  GREASE  RECOVERY  PROCESS  '  SHARPLES  LOW  TEMPERATURE  FAT  RENDERING  PROCESS  '  SHARPLES  NAPHTHALENE 
PROCFSS  •  SHARPLES  VEGETABLE  OIL  FOOTS  PROCESS  *  SHARPLES  TAR  DEHYDRATION  PROCESS  *  SHARPLES  INSTANT  COFFEE  PROCESS  ’  SHARPLFS  TANK- 
HOUSE  EFFLUENT  PROCESS  ‘  SHARPLES  MINERAL  OIL  REFINING  AND  RECOVERY  PROCESS  AND  OTHERS. 


Super  Centrifuge 


D-2  Centrifuge 


A 


DV-l  Centrifuge 


_ 


DM.  Noiiieeior. 


Super-  D-Hydrator 


Super-  D-Camer 


SHARPLES  CENTRIFUGES  LTD  •  TOWER  WORKS  •  OOMAN  ROAD  •  CAMBERLEY  •  SURREY  Tel:  CAMBERLEY  2601 
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SAUNDERS  VALVE 


f|Q!r4e«-£'  COMPANY  LIMITED 


CWMBRAN, 
Monmouthshire 
CWMBRAN  3081 


SAFRAN  PUMP  DIVISION 
DRAYTON  STREET,  WOLVERHAMPTON. 

<i,  LONDON  1 

lire  23  Palace  Street,  S.W.  I  Kill 

)081  TATe  Gallery  8687  LEE 


LEEDS  GLASGOW 

Kildare  Place  29a  North  Frederick  Street,  C.  I . 

LEEDS  21388  DOUGLAS  1139 
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Unishaft  Electric  Pump.  Robust  construction. 
Vibrationless  running.  Compact  overall  and 
needs  only  a  limited  footing  for  installation.  Sizes 
Jin.  I  in.-2in./21  in.  Also  available,  to  order, 
3 in.  4 in.  and  4 in.  Sin. 


When  you  need 
good  pumps  QUICKLY 
take  advantage  of 


THE  SAFRAIV  l^TER-STOCKmO  FLAW 


';Arln  an  emergency,  telephone  the  nearest 
address  below — meantime  make  sure  you 
have  technical  literature  of  the  full  range 
of  Safran  Pumps. 


Stocks  of  the  popular  sizes  of  these 
models  are  being  built  up  to  meet  the 
urgent  need  of  engineers. 


Automatic  Self-priming  unit.  Pumps  dirty  water 
containing  solids  up  to  i  in.  Size  1  i  in.  with 
1-3  h.p.  engine. 


Hot  Water  Circulator  Fullway- 
direct-in-pipeline  type 
allowing  gravity  circulation 
whendnired.  Mechanical  Seal. 
Sizes  1^  in.,  2  in.,  and  3  in. 


Sump  Drainer  for  a  i 
variety  of  dewatering  i 
purposes.  Float  con-  | 
trol  switchgear  incor 
porated.  Size  I  in. 


SAFRAN  Bare-shaft  Pump  with  rigid 
bulkhead  centre  bracket  and  wide  spaced 
shaft  bearings.  Suitable  for  building-in 
to  larger  units  or  for  driving  as  you  will. 


The  new  SeriesT  Fractionals 

When  you  have  been  making  motors 
for  decades  -  as  we  have  at  Crompton 
Parkinson—  you  find  that  every  now 
and  then  your  accumulated  knowledge 
carries  you  far  beyond  modifications 
to  existing  designs.  It  demands  to  he 
embodied  in  an  entirely  new  range  of 
motors.  Such  is  Series  ‘T’,  a  range 
of  fractional  horsepower  motors  that 
has  leap-frogged  over  a  hundred 
modifications  and  detailed  improve¬ 
ments  and  landed  well  ahead  of 
other  designs. 


Here  are  some  of  its  points 

1.  Strength.  Rolled  steel  welded 
carcase  supported  by  continuous  full 
core  diameter  ;  short  stout  endshields 
of  extremely  rigid  design. 

2.  Squirrel  Cage  Rotor:  Cast 
under  closely  controlled  conditions  with 
subsequent  heat  treatment  resulting  in 
maximum  torques  and  uniformity  in 
performance. 

3.  Centrifugal  Gear  and  O.C. 
Switch.  Completely  new  long-life 
design  with  minimum  number  of  work¬ 
ing  parts  ;  robust,  quiet,  positive,  and 
trouble-free  in  operation. 

4.  Bearings.  ‘  Marathon  ’  Mark  III 


Hearings.  These  contain  enough  oil, 
absorbed  in  felt  specially  for  the  job, 
for  two  years’  running  under  normal 
operating  conditions. 

5.  Cool  Running.  .A  new  system  of 
ventilation  with  a  fan  at  both  ends  of  the 
motor  gives  the  maximum  airflow  over 
the  w  indings  w  ith  a  minimum  of  noise, 
and  keeps  the  motor  temperatures  low. 
These  netv  motors  are  available  with 
sleexe-bearings  and  drip-proof  enclosure, 
running  at  four  pole  speeds,  from  ji  h.p. 
to  0,95  h.p.  Dimensionally,  they  comply 
Kith  frame  56  as  set  out  in  B.S.2048. 
Ball-bearing  and  T.E.F.C.  enclosure  Kill 
be  available  soon. 


frompton  Parkinson 

Member  of  the  Nuclear  PoKer  Consortium  : 

ATOMIC  POWER  CONSTRUCTIONS  LTD. 

MAKER.S  OF  ELECTRIC  MOTORS  OF  ALL  KINDS  •  ALTERNATORS  AND  GENERATORS  •  CABLES 
SWITCHGEAR  •  B.E.T.  TRANSFORMERS  •  INSTRUMENTS  •  LAMPS  •  LIGHTING  EQUIPMENT 
BATTERIES  •  STUD  WELDING  EQUIPMENT  •  TRACTION  EQUIPMENT  •  CEILING  FANS 

CROMPTON  PARKINSON  LTD.,  CROMPTON  HOUSE,  ALDWYCH,  LONDON,  W.C.2. 
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bacon 


DATERSON  HUGHEC 

1  ENGINEERING  COMPANY  LIMITED  kJ 


Whatever  the  food  stuff,  Paterson  Hughes  equipment 

can  handle  it.  For  30  years  they  have  been  supplying  complete 

Mechanical  Handling  systems  to  almost  every  major  industry 

of  the  world.  Paterson  Hughes  Materials  Handling  schemes  and  equipment  are 

among  the  finest  available  today,  and  their  long  background  of  experience 

and  skill  enables  them  to  produce  the  most  suitable  systems  for  any  application. 


MECHANICAL 

HANDLINC 

ENCINEEKS 

AND  ChANE  MAKEKS 


WYNDFORD  WORKS  MARYHILL  GLASGOW  TEL  MARYHILL  2172-4 
BEDFORD  HOUSE  BEDFORD  ST  LONDON  W.C.2  TEL  TEMPLE  BAR  7274-6 
3  HIGHFIELD  RD  EDGBASTON  BIRMINGHAM  TEL  EDGBASTON  2957-8 
8  CHATHAM  ST  PICCADILLY  MANCHESTER  TEL  CENTRAL  6623 
PATERSON  HUGHES  ENGINEERING  SA  (PTY)  LTD  P  0.  BOX  Bit  JOHANNESBURG 
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The  world’s  biggest  display  of  equipment 
for  samg... TIME. ..COST.. .EFFORT.. An  industry 


THE  INTERNATIONAL 

MECHANICAL  HANDLING 
EXHIBITION 


I 


AND  MATERIALS  HANDLING  CONVENTION 
Earls  Court,  London,  7-17  MAY,  1958 


Mechanical  handlinf>  is  to-day’s  vital  factor  in 
industrial  cost  reduction. 

What  are  the  latest  advances  in  this  field  ? 
What  devices  and  methods  are  now  available  to 
cut  production  costs  by  speeding  up  and  smooth¬ 
ing  the  flow  of  materials  and  finished  products 
in  factory  and  warehouse  ? 

The  1958  Mechanical  Handling  Exhibition 
holds  the  answers  to  these  questions.  Here  at 
Earls  Court,  7-17  May,  you  will  see  the  biggest 
display  ever  staged  of  equipment  and  techniques 
to  save  time,  space  and  effort.  Here,  too,  is  your 
opportunity  to  consult  leading  manufacturers  of 
labour-aiding  equipment  and  to  discuss  with 
experts  new  ways  of  speeding  production — of 
achieving  higher  output  for  less  cost  in  both  large 
and  small  organizations.  This  is  the  year’s  out¬ 
standing  industrial  event !  Post  the  enquiry  form 
below  for  full  details  and  season  ticket. 


•  The  world’s  largest  display 
of  labour-aiding  and  cost¬ 
saving  devices  in  the  world’s 
largest  exhibition  hall. 

•  Convention  where  experts 
from  many  countries  will 
explain  their  methods  of 
speeding  production. 

•  Half  a  million  square  feet  of 
space,  showing  every  type  of 
equipment,  large  and  small, 
from  handtrucks  to  com¬ 
plete  factory  installations. 

•  Something  to  save  time,  cost 
and  effort  in  every  industry 
from  bottling  to  building. 

•  Free  consulting  bureau  and 
industrial  cinema  during  ex¬ 
hibition  hours  (10  to  6). 


ORGANIZED  BY  ‘MECHANICAL  HANDLING’— AN  ILIFFE  JOURNAL 

AN  EXHIBITION  full  of  interest 

for  all  concerned  with  production 

MAIL  THIS  FORM  TODAY  for  descriptive  brochure  and  free  season  ticket 

To  MECHANICAL  HANDLING  •  DORSET  HOUSE  •  STAMFORD  STREET  •  LONDON  •  S.E.I 
Please  send  1958  Exhibition  Brochure,  free  season  ticket,  etc. 

name  _  _ _  _ _ _ _ _ 

ADDRESS  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

42A 
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Resistance  Thermometer 
Recorder 


Mcrcury-in-stccl  Disc 
Chart  Recorder 


Multi-point  Indicator 
Pyrometer 


Distance-type  Mercury-in¬ 
steel  Dial  Thermometer 


For  complete  technical  literature  about 
Thermometers  write  to: — 


NEGRETTI  &.  ZAMBRA 


NEGRETTI  &  ZAMBRA  LTD.,  122  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON.  W.l. 
Telephone:  REGent  3406  Telegrams:  NEGRETTI,  PICCY,  LONDON 


Branches  at:  Birmingham,  Cardiff,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Leeds, 
Nottingham.  Agents  or  subsidiaries  in  most  countries. 


Room  Thermometer 
with  plastic  case 


Bi-mctallic  Recording 
Thermometer 
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PADLEY  &  VENABLES  LTD 

SUPREX  WORKS  •  LIVERY  STREET  •  BIRMINGHAM  3  •  Phone  CENTRAL  4731-4 
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of  Industry 


ca 


the 


STAINLESS 

STEEL 


components 


Evaporation 
Equipment  in 


For  Cleanliness 
Visibility 

Freedom  from  Corrosion 


Experience  over  many  years  of  manufacture  and  a 
constant  study  of  working  conditions  has  shown 
that  glass  evaporation  equipment  may  be  used 


with  confidence  to  handle  the  extraction  of 


vapour  from  materials  such  as  milk  products 
and  fruit  juices. 


Our  new  Brochure  "CLIMBING  FILM 
EVAPORATORS  ‘  fully  describes  the  equip- 
ment.  Write  for  your  copy  NOW  I  Also  available 
^  is  our  complete  plant  catalogue  ‘  INDUSTRIAL 
PLANT  IN  GLASS’  and  Q.V.F.  Pipeline  Catalogue. 


DUKE  STREET  -  FENTON  STOKE-ON-TRENT  ■  STAFFS 

TEL:  LONCTON  STAFFS  31104  GRAMS  :  GLASSPLANT  ■  STAFFS 
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DAWSONS  build  many  special  machines 
for  the  FOOD  INDUSTRY 


This  machine  was  supplied  to  Messrs.  J. 
Sainsbury  Ltd..  London,  for  washing  a  wide 
variety  of  aluminium  containers  for  perish¬ 
able  foods. 

Dawson  washing  plant  is  used  in  every 
branch  of  the  Food  manufacturing  industry 
and  standard  machines  are  available  for 
washing  trays,  cans,  jars,  bottles,  moulds, 
dishes. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  one  of  our 
technical  representatives  to  advise  you  on 
any  cleaning  problem. 


Illustrations  by  kind 
permission  of  Messrs.  J. 
Sainsbury  Ltd.,  London 


Dcuifsan 


WASHING  AND  DRYING  PLANT 

DAWSON  BROS.  LTD.,  GOMERSAL,  Nr.  LEEDS 

Te/.  Oecfcheoton  /080  (5  Utm)  London  Works:  Rodlng  Lant  South 

Woodford  Groan,  Euox.  Ttl.  Wontteod  7777  (4  lines) 
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MALT  PRODUCTS 


A  THOUGHT  FOR  FOODS 


Protein  additions? 
Vitamin  B  complex? 
Starch  conversion  ? 
Fermentation  balance? 
Flavour  development? 
Laboratory  media? 


GIVE  US  FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT! 


,M  I  NT()\  I'lSOiN  I.IM  ITEI) 

*.  »I>AKS  »A<r«IK^  ^TOWMAKKKT  M  I  O  I  K 

Maltsters  for  more  than  a  Century 


Wonders  of  Nature 

displayed  in  glass. 

Many  of  the  works  of  man  also  show  to  best  advantage 
in  glass  containers.  Purity  and  goodness 
are  at  once  protected  and  demonstrated,  simply — 
and  brilliantly.  And  glass  moulds  willingly  into 
shapes  that  charm  the  eye  and  grace  the  setting. 

Glass,  in  fact,  is  the  key  to  successful  selling. 

Key  Glass  represents  the  best  in  modern  glass-making. 

A  design  service  is  available  to  meet  your  particular 
packaging  problem,  including  closures. 


Key  Glassworks  Ltd 


Factories  at  New  Cross  •  Alperton  •  Harlow 
Sole  Selling  Agents:  Ronald  Gale  &  Co.  Ltd. 

GLASS 


Please  address  all  correspondence  to  Ronald  Gale  and  Company  Limited  ■  7  Fursecroft  •  George  Street  •  London  Wl 
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S  oftened  Water 
Jbr 

BOILER  FEE^ 


ConBUtent  zero*hard  softened  water  for  boiler  feed  is 
supplied  by  **  Spiractor cold  lime  softener  followed  by  a  Permutit  Ion  Elxchange  softener.  This 
is  only  one  of  a  range  of  Permutit  plant  designed  to  supply  correctly  treated  boiler  feed.  If  yon 
require  further  information  on  Permutit  boiler  feed  water  treatment  plant,  please  write  to 

The  PERMUTIT  COMPANY  LTD.  Dept.  W.L.  272,  Permutit  House.  Gunnersbury  Avenue.  London,  W.4 

Telephone  i  CHIewick  6431 
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Product  Safety 


The  Closure  Division  of  The  United  Glass  Bottle  Manufacturers  Ltd 

Nm<  0«m:  •  UlCESTtR  STREET.  LONDON.  W.C.2  T«l.;  CERRARD  Mil  (Ulina*)  •»*•.>  KORKANSEAL.  LESQUARE.  LONDON 


|i->  y 

1^1 
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CBC  gathers  its  harvest 
from  many  lands 

CBC  has  access  to  the  very  best  supplies  of  raw  materials — the 
organisation  behind  CBC  has  its  own  specially  developed  plantations 
in  which  improved  strains  of  oil-bearing  palms  give  exceptionally 
good  yields  of  top  quality  oil.  From  Africa,  Malaya  and  the  South 
Seas  come  coconut  oil,  palm  oil,  palm  kernel  oil,  and  oil-rich  ground¬ 
nuts.  Expert  buyers  (in  constant  touch  with  world  markets)  ensure 
that  only  the  best  raw  materials  reach  the  factory. 

Good  margarines  and  shortenings  depend  on  the  right  com¬ 
bination  of  oils  and  fats  of  varying  consistencies  and  melting  points. 
It  is  through  skilful  blending  of  fine  ingredients  that  the  high  quality 
of  CBC  products  is  maintained.  And  because  CBC  has  selective 
control  over  a  wide  variety  of  raw  materials,  it  is  possible  to  produce 
a  full  range  of  margarines  and  shortenings  to  meet  every  need. 

If  you  would  like  any  further  information  on  fats  please  write 
or  phone  our  Sales  Director,  S.  Mackenzie,  at  the  address  below. 


CRAIGMILLAR  &  BRITISH  CREAMERIES  LIMITED 

SUSSEX  HOUSE,  QUEEN  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.4 

Telephone:  CITv  678} 


i  .  /#  V  f 


Oil-bearing  palms  in  specially 
cultivated  plantations  yield 
richer  harvest. 


lie. 


•?  I 
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Whatever  you 
Produce... 

Cakes,  cake  mix,  ice  cream, 
biscuits,  or  pastry  of  any  kind, 
one  or  more  of  these  CBC 
quality  fats  will  meet  your  need : 

Margarln** 
Marvailo  •  Dolphin 
Shortonings 
Sllkit  •  Ooldon  Cloud 
SpoolalHlM 
Hyvo  •  Covo  •  Flox 
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How  to 
reach  the 
height  of y 
popularity 


<3oiDEnGLoU^ 


it’s  the  top  quality  product  that  heads  tha 
popularity  poll  these  days.  And  a  top  quality 
product  needs  top  quality  ingredients. 
Sometimes  you  have  a  choice  of  ingredients. 
But  not  with  milk.  For  that  irresistible  fresh 
flavour  you  must  have  golden  glow.  It’s  not 
just  the  experts  that  can  tell  the  difference. 
The  public  may  not  know  that  it’s  golden 
GLOW  that  makes  a  product  so  good,  but  they 
do  know  a  good  thing  when  they  taste  it ! 


GOLDEN  GLOW  has  more  virtues  thiin  first-class 
flavour— it’s  economical.  It's  so  much  easier 
to  store.  And  it's  so  simple  to  handle. 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  golden 
GLOW,  ’phone  us  for  a  sample  today. 

Golden  Glow  Enslloh  Made  Dairy  Producte 

Spray  and  Roller  Process;  Full  Cream  and 
Separated  Milk  Powder;  Evaporated  Milk  and 
Cream;  all  packed  in  containers  to  suit  your 
requirements. 


GOLDEN  GLOW  LIMITED  CENTRAL  BUILDINGS  GUILDFORD 
Telephone  Guildford  2345 
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for  W  &  R  Jacob  (L’pool)  Ltd 


prove  Colt  efficiency 


Thirteen  installations  at  Liverpool  and  Dublin  had 
proved,  to  W,  &  R.  Jacob  (L’pool)  Ltd.,  how  effect¬ 
ively  Colt  ventilation  systems  minimise  stoppages 
and  delays.  That’s  why  Colt  were  called  in  right  at 
the  beginning,  when  a  new  packing  department  was 
planned.  For  this,  the  fourteenth  contract,  Colt 
recommended  a  system  of  positive  ventilation  .  .  . 
comprising  9  Colt  CO2046  Extractors  which 
exhaust  the  peak  summer  heat  load  of  125,000 
B.Th.U’s  per  hour  together  with  Colt  Inflow  Units 
to  give  fresh  air  inlet  and  refreshing,  draught-free 
movement  of  air. 

Both  types  of  ventilator  were  installed  by  Colt  in 
the  glazing  without  structural  reinforcement.  And 
now,  the  fully  controllable  ventilation  system 


ensures  fresh  and  temperate  working  conditions 
all-year-round. 

Take  advantage  of  the  vast  practical  experience 
gained  by  Colt  through  the  successful  solution  of 
similar  problems  for  over  10,500  industrial  organi¬ 
sations.  Their  technical  staff  can  always  be  called 
upon  to  adapt  this  knowledge  to  your  speciflc 
requirements.  Let  Colt  solve  YOUR  problems. 


Send  for  Free  Manual  on  Colt  I'entilation  to  Dept,  V95,3 

VENTILATION 


COLT  VENTILATION  LTD  •  SURBITON  •  SURREY 
TELEPHONE:  EL  M  B  R  I  D  G  E  6511  (10  LINES) 


U .S. A.  Subsidiary  :  Colt  Ventilation  of  Artterica,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles. 

Branches  at  :  Birmingham,  Bradford,  Bridgend  (Glam.),  Bristol,  Dublin,  Glasgow,  Leamington  Spa,  Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  and  Sheffield.  •  Agents  in  :  Australia,  Belgian  Congo,  Belgium,  Burma,  C  anada,  Cyprus,  India,  Indonesia,  Madagascar,  Malaya,  Mauritius, 
New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  Portugal,  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  South  Africa,  and  (i'est  Indies. 

_ GII3> 

Sbb  our  exhibit  at  the  Factory  Equipment  Exhibition,  Earls  Court— Stand  Mo.  C24 
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HYGIENE  puts  YOU  on  OUR  metal! 


Stacking  Containers 


Range  CS.  24157 
CS.  24155 
CS.  24153 


Now  produced  from  specially  treated  aluminium  alloy  to  give  increased 
strength  to  the  base.  Increased  demand  enables  us  to  make  this  improvement 
without  uplifting  the  selling  price. 


Absolutely  hygienic  and  easy  to  clean 
Exceptionally  strong  rim  obviating  handles 
Positive  stacking  by  extra  deep  swage 
Available  with  or  without  base  drainage  holes 
^  Larger  sizes  in  16  gauge,  smaller  size  18  gauge  Aluminium  Alloy 
Lids  also  available,  common  to  all  sizes 
All  sizes  will  interstack 

Enquiries  for  all  your  Aluminium  Equipment  welcomed  by 


WARWICK  PRODUCTION  COMPANY  LTD 


A  MEMBER  OF  THE  ALMIN  GROUP 


Telephone :  WARWICK  693-496 


BIRMINGHAM  ROAD,  WARWICK 
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Built  with  your  needs  in  mind,  the  Commer  ton  forward  control  model  thrives  on  the 
toughest  assignments . . .  triumphs  magnificently  over  the  fierce  strain  of  “stop-start” 
delivery  work.  A  sterling  example  of  Commer  reliability,  quality  engineered,  this  lively 
model  —  available  with  chrome  bore  petrol  or  diesel  engine  to  choice  —  gives  the  utmost 
economy  of  operation.  Primarily  fitted  with  van  bodywork  distinctively  modem  in  style, 
the  chassis  also  accommodates  special  bodies  to  suit  individual  requirements  such  as  the  above. 


I 


NATIONAL  GLASS 
WORKS  (YORK)  LTD. 


FISHERGATE.  YORK.  Tel.  YORK  23021 
ALSO  AT  ;  lOS  HATTON  GARDEN,  LONDON,  E.C.I. 
Tel.  HOLBORN  2146 


GLASS  CONTAINERS 


QUALITY 


in  White  Flint 


TRADE 


Packed  in  easily  handled  cartons 
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’s  so 
•esce 


these 

anyway? 


Everything  is  new!  The  ‘  loi  Range’  is  an  entirely 
new  range  of  contemporary  styled  industrial^  commercial  and 
decorative  fluorescent  fittings.  The  successful  result,  in 
fact,  of  team  work  between  G.E.C.  fittings  designers 
and  illuminating  engineers.  Competitively  priced — 
outstandingly  modern  in  conception  !  NEW  also  is  the 
introduction  of  basic  channels  for  single  or  twin  tubes, 
I'ift.  to  8ft.  which,  with  specially  designed  attachments, 
form  an  interchangeable  system  of  great  versatility 
with  particularly  simple  installation  and  maintenance.  It  is 
important  that  you  learn  all  about  this  exceptional  range 
— the  ^loi  Range’ — of  G.E.C.  fluorescent  fittings, 
so  write  for  fully  descriptive  catalogue  No.  F  4068. 


new  adaptability 

The  G.E.C.  ‘loi  Range’ 
lets  a  new  standard  of  adapta¬ 
bility.  Using  as  a  basis, 
channels  of  common  cross 
lection,  industrial,  commercial 
and  decorative  fittings  are 
Intih  without  a  multitude  of 
imall  parts.  Each  is  a  soundly 
engineered  fitting,  of  modern 
appearance  and  incorporates 
many  aesthetic  and  mechan¬ 
ical  refinements.  Installation 
and  maintenance  are  abso¬ 
lutely  simple. 


new  reflectors 

Eor  the  first  time  the 
industrial  user  can  have 
vitreous  enamelled  closed 
end  trough  reflectors  made 
from  a  single  pressing,  with 
well-rounded  corners  and 
without  joints.  They  are 
therefore  particularly  easy 
to  clean.  New  techniques 
enable  them  to  be  made 
lighter  than  previous  types 
and  therefore  easier  to 
handle  and  less  susceptible 
to  damage. 


new  8  ft.  tubes 

Recessed  double  contact  (R.D.C.)  caps  are 
fitted  to  OSRAM  8  ft.  1 25  w.  tubes  for  use  in  the 
‘loi  Range’.  This  new  cap  design  protects  the 
tube  ends  and  allows  replacement  by  one  person 
from  one  ladder  position.  Recessed  double  con¬ 
tact  caps  also  provide  firm,  reliable  support  and 
location  for  these  tubes  without  relying  on  contact 
pins  or  independent  clips.  This  results  in  easier 
tube  replacement  after  cleaning  or  maintenance. 
Unsightly  shadows  are  reduced,  as  the  new  cap 
gives  a  smaller  “dead  region”  at  tube  ends. 
Osram  Guaranteed  Tubes,  with  their  freedom 
from  early  failures,  are  recommended  for  all 
G.E.C.  lighting  fittings. 


range 


fluorescent  fittings 


THE  REALITY  OF  A  COMPLETE  LIGHTING  SERVICE 


A  MEMBER.  OF  THE  LAR&ES.T  t>AfRy 


WILTS 

UNITED  DAIRIES 

No.  5 

MELKSHAM 


The  site  of  the  first  manufacturing 
plant  to  be  operated  by  Wilts  United 
Dairies,  Melksham  in  Wiltshire 
can  truly  be  called  the  home  of  the 
United  Dairies  Group. 

Collecting  up  to  42,000  gallons  of  mil]| 
in  a  day  from  farms  in  the  fertile 
valley  of  Pewsey  and  other  parts  of  th 
lush  Wiltshire  countryside,  the  C'rear 
at  Melksham  specialises  in  Sweetened}: 
Condensed  Milk.  Here,  after  scrupuloti 
quality  control  tests.  Full  Cream  and 
Skimmed  Sweetened  Condensed  Milki 
pumped  into  giant  road  tankers  and 
other  containers  for  immediate  dcspati 
to  our  customers  throughout  the  cou 
Loads  of  fresh  cream  from  the  scparati 
milk  also  leave  Melksham  daily;  andi^ 
addition,  many  thousands  of  cases  of 
Condensed  Milk  are  packed  under  tlxj 
company's  well-known  brand  names  I 
distribution  at  home  and  abroad. 
WILTS  have  an  unequalled  knowledge 
of  milk  products  in  this  country; 
any  information  you  may  need  on  this 
sub  ject  is  freely  and  gladly  offered 
as  part  of  their  service. 


MILK  PROCESSING  THE  MODERN  WAY 


An  exterior  view  of  the  busy 
Mtiksham  Creomery  in  Wiltshire. 


This  map  shows  the  position  of  the  Melksham  Plant 
and  the  many  other  Wilts  United  Dairies  Creameries 
and  Factories  all  over  the  country. 


UNITED  DAIRIES 


OJi(9ANfSATfOf^  /A/  Tt4B  COMMO^I^EAUX 
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Fop  all 

forms  of  milk 


PRODUCED  AT  MELKSHAM : 
Freth  Cream  •  Full  Cream  and 
Machine  Skimmed  Sweetened 
Condensed  Milk 

PRODUCED  AT  OTHER 
WELTS  FACTORIES : 

Roller  Dried  Full  Cream  and 
Skimmed  Milk  Powder  (alto  with 
added  Vitamin  D  for  baby 
feeding)  •  Spray  Full  Cream 
Milk  Powder  •  ‘Kreemix’  Com¬ 
plete  Ice  Cream  Powder  •  Spray 
Skim  Powder  *  Full  Cream 
Evaporated  Milk 

tmt,  af  CMtrM,  Btittmr,  Cfcawa  end  mM 
Mlmr  Dmirf  Pradeett 
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^•RTt  UNITED  DAIRIES  LIMITED 
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A  view  of  one  of  the  evaporators 
incorporated  in  the  refrigeration 
plant  at  the  Wiits  United  Dairies 
Creamery,  Melksham. 


THOMAS 


BROADBENT 


<fi  SONS  LTD.,  HUDDERSFIELD. 


Phone:  5520/S  Gramt:  BROADBENT,  HuBBortfieU 
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an  extensive  range- 

of  HIGH-SPEED  CENTRIFUGALS 

for  rapid,  hygienic  food  processing 
made  of  suitable  corrosion  resisting 
materials 


BroadbenI  high  duty 
sugar  centrifugals 
tn  a  modem  sugar 
factory 


Over  90  years  experience  in  the 
specialised  field  of  centrifuging 
enables  us  to  recommend  the  most 
satisfactory  equipment  for  increasing 
your  production 


y 


WHERE’S  THE  SALESMAN  IN  THIS  PICTURE? 


Yes,  this  is  an  ACTION  photograph  of  a 
high-powered  salesman  at  work.  For 
“Cellophane”  cellulose  him  is  on  the  job, 
enriching  appetite -appeal  with  its  own 
sparkle,  winning  customer  -  approval, 
making  those  important  “impulse”  sales. 


The  housewife  likes  the  visible  assurance  of  freshness  and 
hygiene  that  “Cellophane”  brings,  and  appreciates  the 
convenience  of  easy-to-carry-away  packs.  Above  all,  she 
recognises  that  a  transparent  “Cellophane”  film  package  is 
a  guarantee  of  the  manufacturer's  absolute  confidence  in  his 
product  (he  has  nothing  to  hide),  and  therefore  a  guarantee 
of  quality. 


There’s  nothing  like  “Cellophane”  film  to  keep  food  fresh  and  to  protect 
it  from  dirt,  dust  and  grease. 


In  particular,  the  new  MXXT 
“  Cellophane  ’  —  the  most 
moistureproof  film  in  the 
world— will  guard  the  freshness 
of  the  most  "difficult”  products 
for  long  periods.  The  excep¬ 
tional  sparkle  and  freedom 
from  wrinkling  of  MXXT  film 
gives  packs  special  eye-appeal. 


For  extra  packaging  convenience  use 
“Cellophane”  film  bags.  And  for  putting 
over  your  name  and  sales-message,  there's 
nothing  to  equal  colour-printed 
“Cellophane”  film.  We  can  put  you  in 
touch  with  the  best  film-printers  and  bag- 
makers— such  as  our  associated  company, 
Colodense  Limited  of  Bristol. 


Write  to  us  today,  and  find  out  how  "Cellophane" 
can  improve  your  business. 

BRITISH  CELLOPHANE  LIMITED 

Commercial  Offices:  12-13  CONDUIT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Reg.  Offices  «  Factory:  BATH  ROAD,  BRIDGWATER,  SOMERSET 


*X«lloplMn«''  it  th«  rtgittcrtd  trad*  mark  of  British  Callophan*  Limitad  and  d*notM  tb*  brand  of  calluloa*  film  manufacturtd  by  thorn. 
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The  Pioneers  of  Balanced  Detergents  and 


Quaternaries  for  the  Food  Industries. 


Cleaners  and  Sterilisers 
for  Bottles 
and  Plant 


Bottles 

B.H.C.  350*s 

The  problem  of  combining  bactericidal  powers  with 
effective  wetting  and  cleansing  to  obtain  the 
perfectly  washed  bottle  has  occupied  the  minds  of 
scientists  and  manufacturers  for  many  years.  When 
B.H.C.  developed  tiieir  3S0  series,  this  problem  was 
overcome.  Containing  as  it  does,  a  non-foaming 
Quaternary  Ammonium  Compound  it  possesses  an 
exceptional  bacteria- killing  power  even  at  low 
temperatures,  with  the  most  thorough  wetting 
power  and  unprecedented  detergency. 


Plant 

DECIQUAM 

The  degree  of  cleanliness  and  sterility  of  your  plant  is 
reflected  in  the  sterility  of  the  final  processed  product. 
Deciquam,  and  its  derivatives,  highly  soluble  twin-chain 
quaternary  ammonium  compounds,  have  high  wetting 
and  penetration  powers,  and  are  highly  active  against 
a  wide  range  of  micro-organisms  including  yeasts  and 
moulds.  Their  bacteria  killing  power  is  unequalled  and 
as  they  are  highly  resistant  to  inactivation  by  anionic 
and  organic  materials,  they  provide  a  sterilising 
solution  which  has  a  long  life  with  resultant  economy. 


Just  ring  LIBerty  1021  (5  lines)  for  a  representative  to  call 

or  post  this  coupon  and  find  out  what  B.H.C.  Service  really  means  ! 


THE  BRITISH  HYDROLOGICAL  CORPORATION 

COLLOIDAL  WORKS  •  HIGH  PATH  •  MERTON  •  LONDON  •  S.W.I9 


n 


Please  send  me  full  details  of  B.H.C.  350’s 
and  Deciquam. 


Associated  Companies:  Colloidal  Detergents  of  Australia  Ltd.,  Australia.  Chemical  Services 
(Pty.)  Ltd.,  S.  Africa.  Ard  at  Amsterdam,  Brussels,  Copenhagen,  Dublin,  Helsinki, 
jehonnesburg,  Kolbotn  Norway,  Lille,  Lyon,  Ober-Winterthur  Switzerland,  Paris,  Sydney. 


Name 

Address 


I _ 


_ I 
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for  sure 
protection 


^  canned 
^  foodstuffs 


uer  THAT  COUNTS 


Yet  another  addition  to  the  Coates 
range  of  Preservmx  lacquers.  The  Lacquer 
to  guard  against  blown  cans^  can  corrosion, 
and  sulphur  staining — in  fact,  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  all  types  of  canning. 


LNIVERSAL  LACQUER 


COATES  BROTHERS  INKS  LIMITED 

EASTON  STREET  ROSEBERY  AVENUE.  LONDON,  W.C.I. 
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Now  Metal3ox  offer 


/itn  ai|imragms 

Air-tight  •  Powder- tight 


The  new  Expresso  carton  is  so  efficiently  sealed  that  it  becomes  air-tight  and 
powder-tight.  Neither  inner  bag  nor  overwrap  are  needed.  The  carton  is  fed 
flat  into  the  Expresso  machine,  automatically  erected,  and  fitted  with  a  bottom 
diaphragm  which  is  heat  sealed.  Still  automatically,  the  carton  is  filled,  a  top 
diaphragm  is  fitted  and  heat  sealed,  and  the  flaps  are  closed. 

Metal  Box  make  the  cartons  of  plain  board  or  hi-gloss  waxed  board,  and  line 
them  with  Diothene,  Pliofilm,  foil,  or  vegetable  parchment,  with  appropriate 
diaphragms.  The  seal  is  really  excellent.  Ask  for  a  sample  and  test  it ! 

High  quality  colour  printing  is  of  course  available. 

The  Expresso  system  lets  you  now  pack  in  cartons  a  wide  range  of  powder 
and/or  hygroscopic  products  such  as  ground  coffee,  dehydrated  milk,  oat¬ 
meal,  salt,  or  cake  mix.  The  smooth  walls  of  the  carton  help  frozen  foods  to 
freeze  quickly  and  slide  out  easily. 

The  Expresso  machine  is  of  simple  design,  is  easy  to  install,  operate,  and  move 
about,  and  needs  little  looking  after.  Sole  agents  for  the  machine  in  the  U.K. 
and  Eire  are  Baker  Perkins  Ltd. 


The  Expresso  carton  is  easy  to  open  fully, 
but  if  you  want  to  pour  out  a  portion 
and  leave  the  rest  in  the  carton  you  have 
only  to  slit  the  diaphragm  at  one  corner. 
The  pack  can  then  be  reclosed  giving 
considerable  protection  to  the  product, 
and  remaining  spill  proof. 


Metal  Box  mil 
gladly  advise  you 
on  every  aspect  of  this 
latest  form  of  carton. 
Ask  today  for 
that  sample. 


THE  METAL  BOX  COMPANY  LIMITED 

Paper  Products  Group 

37  BAKER  STREET  •  LONDON  W.1  •  Hunter  6677 
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The  screw  rotates  both 
round  its  own  axis  and 
round  the  conical  vessel. 
Material  is  thus 
subject  to  an  intense, 
cross-current  aaion  which  gives 
rapid,  efficient  mixing. 


THE  NAUTA  MIXER  WILL  BE  DIS- 
I  PLAYED  BY  W.  J.  FRASER  (STAND 

- -  No.  2)  AT  THE  CHEMICAL  AND  PET- 

RDLEUM  ENGINEERING  EXHIBITION, 
JUNE  18-27 

For  the  food,  animal  feedstuffs  and  other  industries  where  efficient,  rapid 
solid/ solid  or  liquid/solid  mixing  is  required ;  particularly  where  the  problem 
is  one  of  adding  a  small  additive  to  a  large  bulk  of  product.  A  leaflet  describ¬ 
ing  4  different  models — Overdrive,  Underdrive,  Junior  and  Lilliput — is 
now  available.  Write  to  the  sole  licencees  and  manufacturers  for  U.K.  and 
British  Commonwealth  Coimtries: — 
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W.  J.  FRASER  &  CO.  LTD.,  HAROLD  HILL,  ESSEX. 
BARNSLEY.  YORKS. 
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FISHER’S  FOILS  LIMITED.  EXHIBITION  GROUNDS,  WEMBLEY,  MIDDLESEX,  ENGLAND 
Tel;  Wembley  6011  '  Cables  and  Grams;  Liofnit,  Wembley  (A.B.C.  Code  6th  Edition) 
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CUSTOM  MADE 

Fisher’S 


ALUMINIUM 


f.'  r-. 


FOR  perNct  packaging 
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Who  is  a  gourmet? 


Your  customers  arc.  They  enjoy  good  flavours.  They 
like  the  taste  of  your  products,  that  is  why  they  keep  on 
buying  them.  It  is  most  important  to  them  and  you  that 
your  flavours  remain  the  same. 

StafiTordAllens  are  making  flavours  today  on  which 
leading  manufacturers  have  built  up  world-wide  sales 
of  now  famous  products  over  a  period,  in  some  cases, 
of  twenty  or  thirty  years.  For  consistent  flavours  you 
can  rely  on  StalTordAllens. 

For  new  flavours,  too,  StaffbrdAllens  have  a  happy 
knack  of  hitting  that  popular,  mass-market  appeal. 
Why  not  consult  Stafford  Allen  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Wharf 
Road,  London,  N.l,  Telephone:  CLErkenwell  1000? 

SraffordRilenS 

MAKE  SPECIALLY  GOOD  FLAVOURS 
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MMERT  KELUE  «  SON  UNITED.  DUNDEE,  SCOTLAND 


March,  —  Footl  ManuJ'arture 


Contact  /Sanders 


tube  packaging  experts 
to  solve  your 

food  packaging  problems 


Have  you  a  food  product — old  or  new — in  need  of  an 
attractive,  novel,  different  pack  to  stimulate  sales  ? 

You  may  well  find  a  collapsible  tube  the  perfect  answer 
Why  not  talk  to  our  Technical  Division  about  it  ? 

Their  advice  is  available  freely  and  without  obligation, 
and  they  will  willingly  work  with  you  in  developing 
the  most  suitable  type  and  design  for  your  product. 

PACK  IT  IN  A  TUBE  FOR  STRENGTH 

There  is  no  possibility  of  breakages  or  splinters  when  you 
pack  your  product  in  a  tube.  Comparatively  light  containers 
can  be  used  for  protection  during  transit. 


(A 

> 
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SANDERS  FOR  PACKMANSHIP  (Our  mtuiyear) 


COLLAPSIBLE  TUBES  •  RIGID  METAL  CONTAINERS  •  SPECIAL  PACKS 
BOTTLE  CLOSURES  •  SPRINKLERS  ■  PRESSINGS  AND  COMPONENTS 


H.  G.  SANOIRS  A  SON  LTD.,  Saturn  Works,  Gordon  Road.  Southall.  Middlasax.  Tal:  SOUthall  Mil. 
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In  bread  bakeries  and  in  biscuit  factories, 

y  delivery  vehicles,  the 

\  Simon  Aeroflow  Conveyor  is  used  to  move  flour 

quickly  and  cheaply  from  one  place  to  another.  It  has 
no  moving  parts,  needs  only  the  minimum  of 
maintenance  and  provides  the  most  hygienic  method  of  conveying  flour  in  bulk.  That 
shelf’  down  its  centre  is  a  porous  tile:  compressed  air  in  the  lower  dua  flows  evenly 
through  the  tile  and  makes  flour  in  the  upper  chamber  flow  like  water  along  the 
length  of  the  conveyor.  The  conveying  rate  is  under  the  control  of  a  valve.  The  Aeroflow 
conveyor  is  just  one  of  the  many  devices  developed  by  Simon  to  give  a  bonus  to  the 
baker.  Find  out  today  how  bulk  flour 

handling  and  storage  can  cut  W  W 

costs  and  increase  profits.  I  i  i  I  I  I  ^ 


HENRY  SIMON  LTD  •  CHEADLE  HEATH  STOCKPORT  •  Telephone  Gatley  3621  (16  lines)  Tele*  66-287 

HS/3I4PS 
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'Window  cartons  give  us  the 
selling  visibility  we  need 


*‘The  window  carton  it  one  of  our  mote  cflectire  nkafflen’*>  layt  Mr.  Jaoaet  J.  Hall,  Saka 
Manager  of  Henry  Telfer  Ltd.  ‘*It  ttimulatet  impuba  buying  thoppm  can  jm  and 
appreciate  quality.** 

And  like  other  leading  food  manufocturen  Tetfor*! 
find  that  tpaikling  Clarifoil  it  the  ideal  film  for 
windowt  that  stay  fresh  and  transparent,  lie  flat 
without  wrinkliq^ .  .  .  and  never  stop  telling !  When 
you  package  in  window  cartont,  make  ture  you 
specify  Clarifoil.  ''  WBiM 


Clarifoil 


Plastlos  Division  •HrHIsh  Celanese  Limited 


Owlanwa*  Houaw 


Hanover  Sqonro 


ti^nSon,  W.l 


TRANSPARENT  ACETATE  FILM 
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In  th«*  new  Venrsta  TuIh*  p'artory  the  most  nuMicrn  internal  lacquer- 
infi  equipment  an*l  terhniques  are  used  to  ensure: — 

I  Adequate  eoatinp  weight  over  the  whole  length  of  the  tube 
including  the  nuzzle  interior. 

2S  Continuity  of  coating  to  avoid  danger  of  exposed  metal. 

3  Adhesion  to  the  tube  walls  and  maximum  flexibility  to  prevent 
cracking  and  flaking  during  use. 


A  comprehensive  Laboratory  service  is  available 
to  test  customers'  products  and  determine  the 
most  suitable  type  of  internal  lacquer,  should  it 
be  required. 


A  product  of  the  f^enesta  Packafiing  Division 


VENESTA  LIMITED  •  PACKAGING  DIVISION  •  YINTRY  HOUSE  •  QUEEN  STREET  PLACE  .  LONDON  EC4  •  Telephone:  CENtral  3040 
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Many  cooks  .  .  .  much  prosperity.  That’s  how  wt  see  it  at  any  rate.  And  with  more  cooks 
employed  by  Bakers  and  Confectioners  than  ever  before,  business  is  obviously  good.  Quite 
rightly  so.  Standards  are  high  and  there  is  a  wider  choice  than  ever  before.  CX  course  we  are 
biased,  but  we  prefer  chocolate  on  our  cakes— especially  the  ones  covered  with  our  own.  You 
really  can  taste  the  difference.  But  don’t  take  our  word  for  it— test  Caxton  yourself.  You’ll  favour 
its  economy,  smoothness  and  fluidity,  too.  If  you  do  have  too  many  cooks  let  us  advise  you  on 
the  ingredients  for  your  broth. 

. . .  consult  Coxton 

for  CHOCOLATE  COUVERTURE  and  TECHNICAL  ADVICE 

LIQUID  BULK  DELIVERY  SAVES  LABOUR,  TIME,  MONEY 


CAXTON  CHOCOLATE  COMPANY  LIMITED  •  LONDON  •  N.ai 
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lel|||Wkenparl^ 

►pie 


Cartside  Mills,  Millikenparl 

Telephone:  ♦Kil barchan  200.  ^ 

LONDON  OFFICE:  123/124  Temple 

Telephone:  Flee 
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SMITH  & 


An 

the 


best  II 


impressions 


are 


made 


VERTICAL 


e.  iHOFiizorsnvk<i_ 


The  radial  and  tangential  forces  applied 
to  the  screen  can  be  altered  and 
adjusted  to  any  local 
distribution  pattern. 


Flexibility  of  screen 
combinations  permits 
up  to  4  separations. 


NO  skilled  labour  is 
necessary  to  install, 
operate  or  maintain. 


Where  capacity  and 
efficiency  are 
important  factors,  we 
advise  test  in  our 
Trial  Laboratory. 


INCREASE  YOUR 
THROUGHPUT 


William 


Boulton 


Limited 


ONE  OF  THE  OUTSTANDING 
CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  BRITISH  INDUSTRY 

'PROVIDENCE  ENGINEEERING  WORKS,  BURSLEM,  STOKE-ON-TRENT 

TEL:  STOKE-ON-TRENT  88661  (5  LINES)  GRAMS:  BOULTON,  BURSLEM 
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Here’s  a  man 
worth  his  salt 

Singlehanded,  he  can  fill  your  silo  with  7  tons 


of  Pure  Dried  Vacuum  Salt  in  30  minutes. 


BY  PIPKLINK 


I.C.I.  will  be  glad  to 
send  you  their  free  book, 

"  Salt  by  Pipeline  ",  on 
request.  It  contains  all  the 
facts  about  this  new, 
trouble-free  method  — 
the  most  economical 
and  hygienic  way 
of  buying  Pure 
Dried  Vacuum  Salt. 


Switches  on,  and  in  halt 
an  hour  seven  tons  of 
Pure  Dried  Vacuum  Salt 
—  untouched  by  hand 
— have  been 
pumped  into  your  silo. 
No  baos  or  handlinq 
costs — and  no  risk  of 
contamination. 


He  drives  the 
I.C.I.  Air-Discharqe 
road  vehicle 
into  your  factory. 


He  simply  connects 
the  discharge  pipe 
to  your  silo's 


i 

I 


There’s  nothing  to  touch  it! 

Write  to : 

IMPERIAL  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES  LTD.,  LDNDDN,  S.W.I. 
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As  acknowledged  experts  in  the  field  of  food  flavouring  it  is  possible 
that  we  have  the  answer  to  your  immediate  flavouring  problem.  If  not, 
the  Boehm  Experimental  Kitchen  will  get  to  grips  with  it  and  do  its  best 
to  find  a  solution.  This  service  is  absolutely  free  and,  needless  to  add,  is 
becoming  more  and  more  popular  with  manufacturers.  Incidentally, 
many  products  today  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  shrewd  advice  and 
technical  help  of  Fredk.  Boehm  Ltd.  Why  not  put 
your  problem  in  the  post  to  them  NOW? 


FREDK.  BOEHM  LTD., 
CONTINUES  TO  SUPPLY 

AJI-NO-MOTO 

Mono-sodium  glutamate  99%  pure. 


Autolysed  Yeast  Extract. 


Hydrolised  Protein. 


FREDK.  BOEHM  LTD.,  19  BENTINCK  STREET,  W.l  Telephone  WELbeck  7933 
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FERNLEAE 


FINE  QUALITY 
NEW  ZEALAND 
MILK  POWDERS 


wmm 
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Produced  and  graded  under  supervision 
of  the  New  Zealand  Government 


MILK  PRODUCTS  (N.Z.)  LTD 


Bush  Lane  House,  Bush  Lane,  London,  E.C.4 
MINcingr  Lane  9531 


Offices  at  131  West  Regent  Street,  Glasgow,  C.2 
Central  2263 

87  Lord  Street,  Liverpool  Central  0611 
7  Boar  Lane,  Leeds  Leeds  29071 
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For  packaging 
the  shape  of 
things  to  come 


(and  to  go)... 
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Call  In  the  REED  SERVICE 

(iooi)  FACKACiK  DKSKJX  prcvi'iits  losses  caused  by  damapfe  in 
transit — iiieliuliug  loss  of  j;oo(l\vill.  Heed  will  provide  the  answer 
to  your  paekafjinj;  problems.  I’ioueers  in  eorrujjated  librelM)ard 
eases.  Heed  oiler  a  uuicpie  service. 

Ki(:irr-FA( TOKY  xktwokk.  Heed  produetiou  facilities  embrace 
eight  factories  ‘ou  permanent  call’.  This  nutans  that  any  order  cun 
be  carried  out  promptly  and  clliciently,  at  competitive  prices,  in 
any  part  of  the  country. 

Our  He|)resentative  is  backed  by  the  greatest  organisation  of  its 
kind  in  the  U.K. 


■aCCQ  Packaging  Service  lo  Indnslry 

REED  CORRUGATED  CASES  LIMITED 

GREAT  WEST  ROAD  •  BRENTFORD  •  MIDDLESEX 

Tel:  EAUng4S5S 

BIRMINGHAM  •  CAMBRIDGE  •  EDINBURGH  •  MANCHESTER  •  NEW  HYTHE  (Maidstone) 

TOVIL  (Maidstone)  •  WARRENPOINT  (Northern  Ireland) 


ASS 
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refrigeration 
air  conditioning 


YORK  Rerrigeratton  plays  a  vital  part  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  many  widely  dissimilar  products.  Each  installation, 
designed  specially  for  its  purpose,  is  built  to  the  highest 
standards  of  reliability  and  performance. 

Backed  by  70  years  technical  experience 
YORK  is  one  of  the  world’s  largest  organisations 

devoted  solely  to  the  manufacture  of  industrial  and 
commercial  refrigerating  and  air  conditioning  equipment.  / 


a  few  renowned  users 
of  York  Equipment 


J.  BIBBY  &  SONS  LTD. 

BROWN,  WILLS  &  NICHOLSON  LTD. 

M.  BYWATER  &  CO.  LTD. 

CADBURY  BROS.  LTD. 

H.  W.  CARTER  &  CO.  LTD. 
CO-OPERATIVE  WHOLESALE  SOCIETY  LTD. 
ELDORADO  ICE  CREAM  CO.  LTD. 
FROPAX. 

J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS  LTD. 
HOLLINGSWORTHS  (WEDNESBURY)  LTD. 
J.  LYONS  &  CO.  LTD. 

MAYNARDS  LTD. 

MIDLAND  COUNTIES  DAIRY  LTD. 

NESTLE  COMPANY  LTD. 

PEEK,  FREAN  &  CO.  LTD. 

JAS.  PASCALL  LTD. 

ROWNTREE  &  CO.  LTD. 

J.  SAINSBURY  LTD. 

SMEDLEY’S  LTD. 

UNILEVER  LTD 

UNION  COLD  STORAGE  CO.  LTD. 
WRIGLEY  PRODUCTS  LTD. 


Part  of  the  YORK  refrigerating  plant  at  the  warehouse  of 
Messrs.  J.  Sainsbury  Ltd.,  Union  Street,  London,  S.E.I.  The  plant 
includes  five  6i'x6j'  twin  cylinder  compressors,  belt  driven  from 
40  h.p.  motors. 


YORK  SHIPLEY  LIMITED  •  NORTH  CIRCULAR  ROAD  •  LONDON  N.W.2 


NOTTINGHAM 


GLASGOW 


Associated  Companies,  Branches  and  Distributors  throughout  the  World 
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LIQUID  PROCESS  CONTROL 


buttoned  up 

ky 

MEASUREMENT 


Batch  control  for  a  liquid  mix  nowadays 
requires  precise  amounts  of  several  ingredients 
to  be  dispensed  in  exact  quantities.  Too  often 
this  job  still  depends  on  a  man  with  a  bucket 
and  a  mind  of  his  own.  MEASUREMENT 
have  replaced  this  uncertain  method  with  a 

system  of  metered  control.  The  quantities  are  pre-set  on  a  dialled  control  panel  and 
supplied  to  the  mix,  from  a  remote  control  point  if  necessary,  at  the  press  of  a  button. 
Quantities  are  precise,  records  are  automatic,  control  is  complete  and  the  bucket  is  out. 


meters  are  matters  for 

MEASUREMENT 


INSTRUMENTS  ELECTRONICS  &  AUTOMATION  EXHIBITION  OLYMPIA 
I6th-25th  April.  1958  SEE  US  AT  STAND  NO.  809 

MEASUREMENT  LIMITED  {A  Member  of  the  Parkinson  Cowan  Group) 


Tamwid*  Works,  Dobcrott.  Nur  Oldham.  Taltphona:  Dalph  284  &  291 /2.  Telegrams:  Supermetci,  Dobcross. 

EXPORT  ENQUIRIES  TO  s  Parkinson  Cowan  Group  Exporu  Ltd., 

Terminal  House,  Grosvenor  Gardens,  London,  S.W.I.  Telephone:  Sloane  01 1 1/4.  Cables:  DISC,  London. 
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NIW  DEFENCES 


AGAINST 


CORROSIVE  ATTACK 


Spillage  is  bound  to  occur  in  milk  and  food  processing, 
and  it  can  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  floors.  Jointing 
between  tiles  or  paviours  is  attacked,  and  further 
penetration  may  lead  to  major  defects  in  the  sub¬ 
floor  in  addition  to  the  hazard  of  loose  tiles. 
Corrosion,  if  not  checked,  may  cost  you  dearly  in  the 
long  nm. 

The  best  way  to  combat  the  whole  problem  of 
corrosive  attack,  in  any  shape  or  form,  is  to  get  expert 
diagnosis  and  (even  more  important)  expert  treatment. 
The  Industrial  Division  of  Semtex  Limited  has  a 
wide  experience  of  all  types  of  anti-corrosion  treat¬ 
ment,  and  the  resources  to  ensure  an  effective  remedy 
at  the  most  economic  possible  cost. 

For  sure  defence  against  corrosive  anack  call  in 


SEMTEX 


Specialists  in  anti-corrosion  treatments,  and 
industrial  floors  for  every  purpose 


Send  for 
this  free 
brochure 


It  may 
save  you 
money  I 


SIMTEX  LTD 


SEMTEX  LIMITED,  Industrial  Division.  Dept.  D.l, 
50  Blackfriars  Rd.,  Salford  3,  Lancashire.  Tel:  Deansgate  2128 
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GERMAN 

INDUSTRIES 

FAIR 

HANNOVER 


27APR1L-6  MAy1958 


Sole  U.K.  representatives  —  SCHENKERS  LTD  —  Shipping  and  Forwarding  Agents 

Royal  London  House,  13  Finsbury  Sq.,  London,  E.C.2.  Tel:  MET  9711  (*5  lines)  Telex  London  22625 


^3^ 


^  i: 


EVAPORATION  PLANT 


I 

•I  ' 


I. 


CONTINUOUS  CLIMBING  FILM 
EVAPORATORS  for  concentrating 
liquids  such  as  milk,  fruit  juices, 
coffee,  syrups,  gum,  whey,  etc. 
also 

INDUCED  FLOW  STIRRERS  AND 
MIXERS  for  handling  sauces,  soft 
drinks,  salad  cream,  syrups,  cooking 
fats,  ice-cream,  fruit  juices,  etc. 


Kestner  Evaporator  for  the  production  of  sweetened  condensed 
milk,  using  double  effect  with  vapour  recompression. 


Demonstrations  and  tests  can  always  be  arranged 
In  our  well-equipped  London  Laboratories 

KESTNER  EVAPORATING  &  ENGINEERING  CO.  LTD.,  5  GROSVENOR  GARDENS,  LONDON,  S.W.I 
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EASY  DISMANTLING 
LIKE  THIS  in  60  secs. 


Positi¥ely  the  ONLY  pump  with  all  these  features! 

★  No  contamination  of  the  product  being  pumped,  by  oil  or  grease,  as  all 
bearings  are  external  to  the  pump  chamber. 

-At  No  churning  or  agitation  of  liquids — the  pump  can  be  used  to  handle  sensitive 
liquids  on  account  of  its  moderate  rvinning  speed. 

if  Easy  dismantling  for  cleaning  and  reassembly  by  unskilled  labour. 

★  No  contact  of  moving  parts  in  the  pump  chamber. 

if  Large  suction  and  discharge  passages  and  easy  streamlined  flow  through  the 
pump  enable  it  to  handle  thick  and  viscous  liquids  with  ease. 

if  Built-in,  hand-operated  Volume  Control  for  regulating  pump  output  is  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  pump  casing,  if  required.  This  cuts  out  all  unnecessary  pipe-work, 
but  must  be  specifled  when  ordering. 

★  Pumps  can  be  supplied  with  branches  screwed  to  suit  customers’  specific 
requirements,  such  as: — A.P.V.  R.J.T.  to  B.S.S.  1864,  A.P.V.  S.P.,  American- 
type  Acme  thread  cone  fittings,  B.S.P.,  or  if  preferred,  flanged  connections. 

★  Positive-acting. 

If  required,  mechanical  gland  seals  can  be  fitted  at  extra  cost  in  place  of  the 
normal  packed  gland  type  stuffing  boxes. 


Howard  Stainless  Steel  ‘M’  Type  Rotary  Pumps  are  specially  designed  for  the  Food, 
Chemical,  Dairy,  Brewing  and  allied  industries  where  ease  of  cleanitig  is  essential.  The 
pump  is  constructed  with  a  pump  chamber  overhung  from  the  bearing  housing,  which 
makes  all  working  parts  readily  accessible  and  reduces  the  number  of  glands  from  four  to 
two.  Made  in  seven  sizes  for  capacities  up  to  15,000  g.p.h.  and  for  heads  up  to  200  ft. 

Howsrd 

*M'  TYPE  ROTARY  PUMP 

Also  manufacturers  of  Howard  Triplex,  Centrifugal  and  Proportiometer  Pumps 

For  further  information,  please  tcrite  to : 


I.  Slacken  oft  the  four  Rotor  Case  Retaining 
Wing  Nuts. 


2.  After  removing  the  four  wing  nuts, 
proceed  to  take  off  the  Rotor  Case  by  gently 
sliding  it  off  the  four  studs. 


3.  Unscrew  the  two  Rotor  Retaining  Nuts, 
slide  the  Rotors  off  shafts. 


4.  After  removing  the  Rotors,  pull  the  backplate 
forward  over  the  two  shafts;  all  components 
may  then  be  cleansed  with  boiling  water, 
or  detergent. 


HOWARD  PNEUMATIC  ENGINEERING  CO.  LTD.,  FORT  ROAD,  EASTBOURNE.  TELEPHONE  EASTBOURNE  II79.  TELEGRAMS  AND  CABLES:  HOWMATIC,  EASTBOURNE 
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AWO  AUTOMATIC  CONTINUOUS 
VACUUM  PACK  SEALING  MACHINES 


HERBORT 

CANNING  MACHINES 

High  speed  Stalking  (Strigging),  Washing, 
and  Stoning  machines. 

Broad  Bean  Fodders. 

Complete  Pea  Plants. 

Filling  Machines. 

Emulsifying  Apparatus. 

Orders  can  still  be  accepted  for  delivery  in  time 
for  this  Season. 


REINEVELD 

CONTINUOUS  &  HORIZONTAL 
CENTRIFUGES 


GIOVANOLA 

ANTI-CLOG  PNEUMATIC 
IMPULSE  VALVES 


KIMMAN  HIGH  SPEED  SIFTING 
&  SORTING  PLANTS— SUSPENSION  TYPES 


SCHEFFERS 

DOWNFLOW  MULTIPLE 
EFFEa  EVAPORATORS 


KLEEMAN 

HYDRAULIC  JUICE  PRESSES 


*  Please  'J* 

Mk 


consult  * 


MASON  &  MORTON  LTD. 

MURRAY  HOUSE.  VANDON  STREET, 
BUCKINGHAM  GATE.  LONDON.  S.W.I 

Telephonec  ABBey  6746  (3  lines) 


J.Ae  JUoneet  Caxamei  Jianufacime’ts  . . . 

ESTABLISHED  _  ^ 

saWx  car  AMEI. 


/ 

\ 


y.ou%  Catoui  pxMem  soloed 

SATINEX  CAN  BE  USED  FOR  THE  COLOURING 
OF  ALL  TYPES  OF  FOODSTUFFS,  IMPARTING  A 
DELIGHTFULLY  RICH  AND  APPETISING  APPEARANCE 


I 


er  santpi 
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L.  LAMBERT  &  CO.  LTD. 


LONDON  OFFICE: 


FACTORY: 


4  PERCY  STREET,  W.l 

Telephone:  MUSeum  6102 


COLNE  WORKS,  UXBRIDGE,  MIDDX 

Telephone:  UXBRIDGE  3095 
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j^/uwds«’ 


.  Motove 

courtesy 


pflck'"* ‘’"(by  V 


P.K.C.  belting 


helps  the  food  industry 


As  the  pioneers  of  P.V.C.  covered  conveyor  belting  British  Belting  &  Asbestos  have 
supplied  their  SCANDURA  belting  for  many  varied  applications.  Due  to  its  resistance 
to  contamination  and  its  hygienic  qualities  SCANDURA  has  become  the  obvious 
choice  for  food  conveyor  belting.  Its  lasting  qualities  had  already  been  proved  in  food 
factories  two  years  before  its  first  introduction  in  Britain's  coal  mines  in  1948,  and  its 
fire  resistant  properties  have  brought  a  hitherto  unknown  safety  margin  where  conveyor 
fire  hazards  originally  existed.  SCANDURA  is  available  now,  in  varying  widths  and 
thicknesses  to  suit  all  applications. 


BRITISH  BELTING  &  ASBESTOS  LIMITED  •  CLECKHEATON  •  YORKSHIRE 
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D.  TRAPOW  A  COMPANY  LTD 

ENGINEERS 

II3/II5G  REGENTS  PARK  ROAQ.  LunDON.  N.W.I  PRImrosc  6688 


Hurttlei/ SotitneSStBi/en^ 

TIN  BOX  MANUFACTURERS 

READING  ‘Phone  READING  54466 
London  Office  162,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C.3  Mansion  House  0302 


A  > 


VIAL  &  AMPOULE 
PRINTING 
MACHINE 


High  quality 
printing  double 
impression  offset  W 
system  using  quick  I 
drying  or  ceramic  ^ 
inks.  Variable  speed  control, 
quick  changeover.  MODEL  IF 


AUTOMATIC  BENCH 
MODEL  LABELLING 
MACHINE 


For  ampoules,  vials, 
crayons,  tubes,  torch 


cells.etc. Label  coding  | 


available. 

High  quality  labelling 
due  to  sustained 
pressure  on  label 
after  application. 

MODEL  2B. 


I  Also  manufacturers  of  the  popular  semi¬ 
automatic  Labelling  machines.  Self-feeding 
Gumming  machines  and  automatic  Cap 
Lining  machines  for  inserting  wads. 


Writ*  for  dotalls  —  no  obligation 
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FABBRICA  MACCHINE 
INDUSTRIAL! 
NAROll 


fabbrica 

macchine 

industrial! 

via  e.  gianturco.  31  -  napoli 


30  years  experience  in 
the  construction  of  can 
making  machines 


SLITTERS 


FLEXERS 


BODYMAKERS 


SOLDERING  MACHINES 


FLANGERS 


Automatic  Stationary  Can  Double 
Seamer  Mod.  171 1. 

Cant  admitted ;  100 — 1,200  |rt. 
Output;  22S — 275  cant/ 1. 


Exclusive  Sales  Agents  for  U.K.  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  and  the  Irish  Free  State: 

BROADWAY  EQUIPMENT 

LIMITED 

Parway  House,  194/196  Finchley  Road 
LONDON,  N.W.3 

Tel:  Hampstead  7476  PBX 


DOUBLE  SEAMERS 
TESTERS 
SCROLL  SHEARS 
PRESSES 
CURLERS 

LINING  MACHINES 
DRYING  OVENS 
FILLING  MACHINES 
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THE  FLEXIBOX  CASE  BOOK 


yer/  Jenkins  £  Co. 

t  STABL  /sneo  /fiS6  A 

ROTH  E  R  HAM  M 


Food  Manufacturers  rely  more  and  more  on 
Jenkins  welded  equipment — a  tribute  to  their 
foresight  and  to  the  excellence  of  our  design  and 
craftsmanship. 


Proved  leak-free 
pump  glands 


with  ^fflexibOT 

mechanical  seals 


One  of  Britain's  most  modern  creameries— Felin  Fach,  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  Milk  Marketing  Board— has  now  standardised  on 
Flexibox  Mechanical  Seals  for  rotary  pumps  employed  on 
condensed  milk  service. 

The  process  involves  removal  of  45,'50'’o  solids  under  a  vacuum 
of  26"  121".  Serious  frothing  trouble  caused  by  gland  leakage 
was  effectively  overcome  by  fitting  Flexibox  seals.  Leak-free 
operation  now  permits  the  viscous  product  to  be  discharged 
without  variation  in  vacuum. 

Since  fitting  these  unique  seals,  shaft  scoring  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  eliminated.  In  addition  the  whole  system  can  now  be 
sterilised  as  a  matter  of  daily  routine. 


Stitutlcss  Steel 
I'ermcnter 
2ft.  diameter 
i)ft.  high. 


Stainless  Steel 
Jacketed 
Tipping  Pan 
2’  2j'  diameter 
2'  8'  deep. 
Welded  Mild 
Steel  Steam 
Jacket,  so  lb. 
jacket  pressure. 


Full  technical  information  from 


A  MEMBER  OF  THE  M.O.R.  GROUP  OF  COMPANIES 

Head  Office  and  Main  Works: 

NASH  ROAD  *  TRAFFORD  PARK  *  MANCHESTER  17 
Telephone:  Trafford  Park  1477  •  Telegrams:  Flexibox  Manchester  Telex 
Branch  Factory: 

BALLYMENA  •  CO  ANTRIM  *  NORTHERN  IRELAND 
Telephone :  Ballymena  6424  •  Telegrams :  Flexibox  Ballymena  Telex 
London  Office : 

17  STRATTON  STREET  •  PICCADILLY  •  LONDON  W1 
Telephone:  Grosvenor  3422 
Telegrams:  Trafordoil  London  Telex  for  Flexibox 

Associated  companies  in  the  U.S.A.,  France  and  Gerttumy 
Patents  granted  or  applied  for  in  all  p'incipal  countries 
Agents  atui  representatives  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
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Too  much  fuel  is  often  used  for  too  little  hot  water. 

^'ith  steam  and  cold  water  available,  the  only  equip¬ 
ment  you  need  is  a  Leonard  thermostatic  steam  and 
water  mixer,  and  you  make  all  the  hot  water  your 
steam  ran  provide  as  and  when  you  want  it.  You  will 
save  heat  storage  losses.  You  will  save  the  high  costs 
of  heat  exchange  equipment.  You  will  save  space  and 

For  full  information  write  for  leaflet  No.  ZH/9  , 

WALKER,  CROSWELLER  &  CO.  LTD.,  CHELTENHAM 


T«l*phon*:  CHELTENHAM  S631T 
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installation  costs.  You  will  get  warm  water  or  hot 
water  at  will,  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature  by  a 
thermostat  within  the  mixer. 

Leonard  thermostatic  mixing  valves  are  widely  used 
by  food  manufacturers,  dairies  and  canteens  through¬ 
out  the  world. 
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KSqUlKlKS  TO 

MAY  A  BAKER  LTD  •  DAGENHAM 

DOMinion  30M)  •  Extension  319 


GEARED  UNITS 

Over  50  Standard  Types.  Output  torques 
from  zero  to  2,500  lbs,  ins.  Other  types  and 
performances  designed  for  special  requirements. 


It  is  one  thing  knowing  how  much  of  a  liquid  you 
want.  It  may  be  another  matter  knowing  where  to  get 
it.  When  it's  a  question  of  ether  and  chloroform  in 
quantity  for  industrial  use,  the  source  to  rely  on  is 
the  M  AB  range.  The  following  are  available : 

ETHER  B.P./B.8.  579  •  ETHER  ANHYDROUS 
CHLOROFORM  B.P.  •  CHLOROFORM  TECHNICAL 


KLAXON 

INDUSTRIAL  WARNING  SIGNAU 
AND  TRANSPORT  EQUIPMENT 

Buxton  certified  Aline  Signal  Equipment. 
Audible  Signals  for  factories,  railway  yards,  power 
stations,  transport,  etc.  Heavy  duty  windscreen 
wipers,  and  Direction  Indicator  Flasher  units. 


KLAXON 

FRACTIONAL  HORSE-POWER 
MOTORS 

From  20*00  to  i  horse-power.  Synchronous. 
Commutator.  Asynchronous.  Induction. 


“Steady... 

that's  enough^ 
thanks" 


KLAXON  LTD.,  Manufacturing  Electrical  Engineers. 
Est.  1909 

49,  Upper  Brook  Street,  London,  W.i.  Tel.:  MAY  fair  9020 
WORKS:  BIRMINGHAM.  Tel.:  Acocks  Green  1654 


M&B». 

INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMICALS 
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ESSENTIAL  TO  PLANS  FOR 
INCREASED  PRODUCTION 


A  high  efficiency  filling  machine  is  an  essential 
part  of  all  plans  to  increase  output.  Otherwise 
your  high  speed  meat-cutting  machinery  merely 
creates  a  bottleneck.  The  Contiflow  is  a 

superb  piece  of  equipment  which  solves 
this  problem  completely.  It  is  precision-built 

from  the  sturdiest  materials  and  is 
remarkably  easy  to  operate  and  clean. 


#  Feed  Speed  adjustable  to  diameter  and 
quality  of  casing. 


Features  include : — 


•  Continuous  filling  ensured.  Hopper 
charged  while  machine  operates. 

#  Universal  application  for  all  types  of 
raw  or  boiled  sausages. 

#  No  tendency  of  goods  to  smear  inside 
machine. 

•  Vacuum  operation  avoids  air  being 
trapped  inside  product. 


The  Contifloto  with  Hopper  removed,  I 


CONTIFLOW^  ^ 


Demonstrations  by  arrangement 


STOKES  &  DALTON  LTD 


VICTORIA  SPICE  MILLS  •  LEEDS  •  9  •  'Crams:  Nukrisko  Leeds  ■  Tel:  Leeds  31701-7  (10  lines) 
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A  product  of 


BABCOCK 


WILCOX 


ORGANIZATION 


Lower  steam  requirements  are  met  by  the  CLARKSON 
Packaged  Vertical  Boiler  of  Thimble  Tube  Design. 
Range  250  lb.  up  to  3,000  lb.  steam  per  hour  Max. 
W.P.  120 — Clarkson  Thimble  Tube  Boilers. 

Send  for  Publication  No.  702 


If  it  catches  the  eye, 
it’s  the  one  they’ll 
buy.  The  “pack” 
makes  the  sale. 

Are  you  sure  yours 
has  maximum  self- 
assertion?  The  shopper 
doesn’t  ask  today,  so 


ROBERT  PETERS 

MEMBER  OF  A  GROUP  MANUFACTURING  POLYTHENE 
CELLULOSE  FILM  AND  LAMINATES  •  IN  BAGS  SHEETS 
REELS  •  ANILINE  AND  ROTARY  GRAVURE  •  LETTER- 
'  PRESS  OR  LITHOGRAPHIC  PRINTING  •  BOXES  COLLARS- 
IBLE  AND  RIGID  •  COVERALL  PAPER  BAGS  AND  CARRIERS 

ROBERT  PETERS  (Nottm.)  Ltd.  West  Bridgford,  Nottingham  •  LONDON:  39  Hertford  Street,  W.l.  GRO.  3648  (3  lines) 
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FOUR  FIRMS 

IN  ONE 


Pack'-Age' 


meet  her  half-way.  Pack 
the  Peters  way,  with 
inviting  glamour. 


SPENCER-BONECOURT-CLARKSON  LTD. 

28  Easton  Street,  London,  W.C.l.  Telephone:  Terminus  7466 


The  Steambloc  is  designed  in  a 
range  from  1,500  to  18,000  lb. 
steam  per  hour  (from  and  at 
2ia°F).  Its  special  three-pass 
design  enables  very  high  efficien¬ 
cies  to  be  obtained  under  ordin¬ 
ary  commercial  operating 
conditions.  On  many  installations 
it  exceeds  85%. 

Send  for  Publication  No.  1628  3 — The 
Steambloc  Packaged  Boiler. 


PACKAGED  BOI 


Fully  Automatic  —  Oil  Firec 
High  Efficiency  Boiler  Plant 
GUARANTEED  82-5%  EFFICIEN 


Gone  for  good— 
the  bitter  ‘bite’  of  yeast  with 

Super  GradeVH/SilTd 


Using  a  new  de-bittering  process,  we  have  eliminated  the  bitter,  yeasty  bite 
from  yeast  extract  whilst  retaining  its  nutritional  value  and 
vitamins  of  the  B  Complex  in  their  correct  balance.  Super  Grade  Yeatex — as 
we  have  very  properly  called  this  improved  extract — has  a 
delicate  aroma  and  flavour  and  is  smooth  and  irresistible  to  the  taste.  By  adding 
a  subde  piquancy  to  many  products  it  dispenses  with  synthetic 
flavourings.  The  finest  yeast  extract  obtainable.  Super  Grade  Yeatex  has  a 
place  in  many  foods.  Has  it  one  in  yours  ?  We’ll  be  happy  to  advise  you. 

Super  GradeY[l^"if[12S ...makes  good  taste  better 


Manufactured  by  the  Trent  Yeast  Extract  Co.  Ltd.,  Burton-^m-Trent. 


HYGIENIC  DRIP-PROOF 
PLUG  COCK 


The  Essence  of  Perfection 


EssaicB  >  mm  juice  coucentiiates 

ESSBiTiAL  OiU  EOOO  COLOURS^  «tc. 

ipcckUis*^  for 

AERATB)  BEVBUUiB  RlUIT  JUICE  CORDIALS 
CONFECTIONERY  •  ICES,  jaUES,  BISCUITS 

an4  oU*ir  foo^prockKUi 


STEVBMSON  •  HOWBU.  LTD; 

Standard  Works,  Southwark  Street,  London,  S.E.f. 

Tdephone  Watotko  4833.  feteiwm ;  OisUlkr,  Soupfiooe,  Lomhn.  ouslr4:  s/sharrt  ST. 
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•  Designed  specially  for  the 
Food  Trade 


#  Has  hard  chrome  deposit  on 
the  plug  to  prevent  seizure 


•  Available  with  I.A.M.D.  or 
B.S.S.  1864:  1952  ends,  in 
straight-through  and  S-way 
T  or  'L'  port  forms 


WRITE  FOR  FURTHER  DETAILS  TO: 

THE  REALM  ENGINEERING  WORKS  LTD. 

267  WHITEHORSE  LANE,  SOUTH  NORWOOD,  LONDON,  S.E.25 


TELEGRAMS:  REALMARD,  SOUTHNOR,  LONDON,  TELEPHONE:  LIVINGSTONE  1087  8,9 


•  Glanded  to  prevent  leakage 


•  Easy  disassembly  for 
cleaning 


Without  a  shadow... of  doubt 


install  BEJS/^N  i 
Flurolier  Lighting  Fittings 


To  meet  Industrial  demands  for  the  highest  level  of  illumination  in 
factories,  The  Benjamin  Electric  Ltd.,  offer  a  range  of  Flurolier 
Fittings— in  single  or  continuous  runs— for  fluorescent  lighting. 

Unobtrusive  in  appearance,  Flurolier  Fittings  provide  a 
cut-off  in  accordance  with  factory  regulations;  are  adaptable  to 
every  method  of  installation;  have  an  exclusive  lampholder  design 
and  are  easily  detached  for  cleaning  or  maintenance.  All  in  all, 
Flurolier  Fittings  are  industries’  choice  without  a  shadow  of  doubt. 

Please  send  for  full  details  of  the  complete  Flurolier  range. 


FOR  CONSTANT,  HARDWEARING 
PROTECTION  FLUROLIER  REFLECTORS 


ARE  FINISHED  IN  CRYSTEEL 


VITREOUS  ENAMEL  WHICH  GIVES  A 


PERMANENTLY  WHITE,  HIGHLY 


REFLECTIVE  SURFACE. 


FOR  LESS  ARDUOUS  CONDITIONS 


ASK  ABOUT  PEROPAL’  FINISH. 


Better  lighting  by 


THE  BENJAMIN  ELECTRIC  LTD  •  TOTTENHAM  •  LONDON  N.17 

phone:  TOTTENHAM  5252  (5  LINES)  •  GRAMS:  BENJALECT  SOUTHTOT  LONDON 

birmingham:3  corporation  street*  Birmingham  2  •  telephone:  midland  5197 

LEEDS:  49  BASINGHALL  STREET  •  LEEDS  I  •  TELEPHONE :  LEEDS  22579 
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PERFORATING 
MACHINE  CO. 


known 


for  over 


Flavouring  essences 


RAYNER  AND  COMPANY  LIMITED  LONDON  NI8 
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fynte  or  telephone  now  for  Publication  IPD7. 


Industrial  plant  by  Henry  Simon  Ltd 


HS  211/PS 


CHEADLt  HEATH,  STOCKPORT,  Telephone  Galley  3621  (16  lines)  Telex.  No.  66-287 


An  oscUtogram  Iht  Vetoftedtr's  \tbration%  at  high  and  tow  feed  ratet.  {enlarged  from  35mm.) 

Wherever  a  regular,  constant  feed  is  required,  use  the  Simon 
vibratory  VELOFEEDER.  It  gives  a  controlled  accuracy  of  feed  on 
widely  varied  materials  and  can  be  adjusted  in  seconds  to  high 
or  low  rates  within  a  400 — 1  ratio.  Whatever  the  material  —  smooth, 
granulated  or  lumpy;  soft,  pulpy  or  abrasive;  fine  powders  or  2  in. 
lumps  —  the  versatile  VELOFEEDER  will  discharge  it  evenly, 
accurately  and  quietly. 


Materials  handled  include  :  flour, 
rusks,  lump  and  granulated  sugar,  nuts, 
sweets,  semolina,  cocoa,  salt,  dog  biscuits, 
malt  products,  beans,  peas,  starch, 
dextrines,  etc. 


CONTROLLED  VIBRATION 
gives  the  right  feed  rates 
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“EASICLEAN”  THE  PUMP  FOR  HYGIENE 


This  completely  new,  easily  dis¬ 
mantled  type  of  Plenty  Positive 
Displacement  Pump  is  rapidly 
proving  Its  worth  throughout  the 
Food  Industry.  It  is  suitable  for  all 
foods,  from  milk  to  sausage  meat. 

Have  you  considered  the  various 
ways  In  which  pumps  can  reduce 
your  handling  costs  and  at  the 
same  time  eliminate  the  dangers  of 
contamination  ? 

Why  not  write  to  Plenty  &  Son  Ltd. 
on  any  question  of  handling  by 
pumps  ? 

A  special  leaflet  is  available. 


•  Dismantled  and  assembled  in  less  than  a  minute. 

•  No  washers,  springs  or  pins  to  get  lost. 

•  High  volumetric  efficiency. 

•  Available  also  with  stainless  dairy  couplings. 


Plenty  designs  are  registered  and  protected  by  world¬ 
wide  patents. 


PLENTY  &  SON  LTD.,  Newbury,  Berks. 

T«l:  NEWBURY  2M3  (4  lioM)  Gr»mt:  PLENTY  NEWBURY. 

Also  makers  of  Variable  Positive  Displacement  Pumps, 
Mixing  Machines  in  all  sizes  and  Filters. 


Etisiy 

PUMPS 


WHY  NOT  A  MEASURE  IN 

YOUR  PACK? 


TO  HELP  THE 
HOUSEWIFE  I 


How  easy  for  the  Housewife  to  open  her  packet  of  your  products  to 
find  a  correct  measure  spoon  for  her  use.  With  the  ever  increasing 
Interest  in  good  cooking  and  unusual  recipes  a  measure  for  correct 
mixing  is  a  valuable  aid,  plus  the  consumer  interest  aroused  in  your 
product  by  uking  this  “measure". 

May  we  send  you  samples  and  quote  for  your  needs? 

POLYTHENE  BAGS 

are  being  used  extensively  by  many  manufacturers  for  both  pack¬ 
ing  and  storing.  We  specialise  in  the  manufacture  of  both  plain  and 
draw-string  type  bags. 

Shaped  bags  to  customer’s  requirements. 

Polythene /Cellophane  laminate  pouches  for  vacuum  packaging. 

Fill  In  the  coupon  for  further  dotalls 

WEST  COUMTRY  CONVERTERS  LTD. 

WARMINSnR  -  WILTS. 

Phone:  WARMINSTER  2027 


ir  Examples  of  measuring 
spoons  used  by 
COW  &  GATE 
TRUFOOD 

“LITTLE  MISS  MUFFET" 
JUNKETS 


PLEASE  SEND  SAMPLES  AND  DETAILS  OP 

□  PLASTIC  MEASURING  SPOONS 

□  SPECIAL  POLYTHENE  BAGS 

□  OUR  CONTRACT  PACKING  SERVICE 

Tick  which  rtquind 

NAME  . . . . . . . 


COMPANY 

ADDRESS 
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For  cleaner  and  more  economical  blanching  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 


New  high  standards  of  HYGIENE  in  construction  and  operation. 

Live  steam  method  ensures  any  water  in  product  is  sterile  condensate, 
Particles  of  food  can  NOT  be  trapped  in  the  machine. 

Peas  are  handled  perfectly — S|:)ecial  design  prevents  “splits". 

Special  steam  jet  design  ensures  thorough  cooking  of  the  product. 


Small  floor  area  required. 

Very  low  steam  consumption. 

Minimum  drive  power  required. 

High  output. 

Please  write  for 
Bulletin  No.  119  which  gives 
details  of  Scott- Rietz 
Processing  Equipment. 


GEORGE  scon  &  SON  (London)  LTD. 

HEAD  OFFICE:  Leven,  Fife,  Scorlamt. 

Phone:  Leven  344.  Grams:  Niohate,  Leven,  Fife. 
LONDON  OFFICE:  Artillery  House, 

Artillery  Row,  Phone:  ABBey  2121 

Crams:  Niohate,  Sowest,  London. 


BALFOLRJ  GROUP  OF  COMPANIES  SM 
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Stainless  Steel 


Tilting  steam  jacketed  mixing  pan 


The  illustration  shows  one  of  our  extensive  range 
of  Steam  Jacketed  Pans  designed  to  suit  the  needs 
of  the  food  industry.  We  manufacture  all  forms  of 
stainless  steel  plant,  and  would  be  pleased  to  receive 
your  enquiries. 


he  Taylor  Rustless 
Fittings  Co.  Ltd. 


Head  Office:  Ring  Road,  Lower  Wortley,  Leeds,  12.  Tel.:  Leeds  638711/2/3 
London  Office:  14,  Great  Peter  Street,  London,  S.W.l.  Tel.:  Abbey  1575 


Filling  and  Packing 
Machinery 

is  known  and  used  throughout  the  world 


AUTOMATIC  TUBE  FILLING 

FOR  FOOD  PASTES,  CREAMS. 
SEMI-LIQUIDS,  etc. 


Over  ISO  of  the  standard  Model  GAB 
machines  are  operating  in  the  U.K.,  and 
more  than  600  are  installed  in  Factories 
throughout  the  world. 

The  New  High-Speed  Machine  Type  GAN 
has  an  output  more  than  double  that  of 
the  standard  GAB  and  incorporates  photo¬ 
electric  cell  registration,  semi-automatic 
feed,  etc.,  in  addition  to  the  normal  cap 
tightening  and  tube  cleaning  devices. 


High-Speed  Tube  Filling 
Machine  Type  GAN  combined 
with  a  Rose  Automatic 

Cartoning  Machine 


ARENCO  LTD 


y  A  Carlisle  Avenue,  Fenchurch  Street,  LONDON,  E.C.3 

Telegrams:  ARENCOMEK.  FEN.  LONDON  Telephone:  ROYAL  1693/4 
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Purity  Is 

so  rewarding 


n  r  The  purity  of  a  folding  box  board  is  the 

principal  safeguard  of  its  contents— 
particularly  if  they  are  sensitive  to  taint  by 
taste  or  odour.  Therefore  wise  box-makers 
and  manufacturers  insist  on  SCANDINAVIAN— 
the  folding  box  board  containing  no  repulped 
materials,  being  made  entirely  from  virgin  spruce  fibre. 
SCANDINAVIAN  costs  very  little  more  than  boards 
of  inferior  material  yet  frequently  works  out  cheaper,  as 
protective  linings  may  be  dispensed  with.  Besides  its 
hygienic  and  protective  qualities  SCANDINAVIAN  leads 
in  lightness,  whiteness  and  rigidity  and  presents  an 
admirable  surface  for  all  kinds  of  printing. 
Purity  in  folding  box  board  is  so  rewarding.  Why  not 
enquire  about  SCANDINAVIAN  now  ? 


SCANDINAVIAN 


PURE  FOLDING  BOX  BOARD 


SCANDI\'AVIA\  PACKING  FOR 
SENSITIVE  PRODUCTS 
The  name  Scandinavian  guarantees 
a  pure  folding  box  board  produced 
by  the  associated  box  board 
manufacturers  of  Finland. 

Norway  and  Sweden. 


Ask  your  boxmaker  or  agents  of  the  FINNISH.  NORWEGIAN  AND  SWEDISH  FOLDING  BOX  BOARD  MILLS 
OR  WRITE  TO  THE  INFORMATION  &  RESEARCH  DEPT..  P.O.  BOX  7232  STOCKHOLM  7 
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HOP 

8022 

2S  lines 


COCKS,  VALVES,  GAUGES, 
PACKINGS,  JOINTINGS, 
BELTINGS,  VEE-ROPES, 
PUMPS,  HOSES,  UNIONS, 
SOOT  BLOWERS,  etc. 


IVrite  or  phone— 

W.  H.  WILLCOX  &  CO.  LTD. 

SOUTHWARK  STREET,  LONDON,  S.E.l 


1 


•for  ALL 

ENGINEERING  SUPPLIES 


i 


PUMPING  — 

BISCUIT  FIllING 


Velocities  in  the  Mono  Pump  are  low  and 
the  discharge  is  uniform  and  free  from 
pulsation.  Suitable  speeds  can  be  chosen 
to  conform  with  the  viscosity  rating  of 
various  creams  for  biscuit  filling.  Where 
fluidity  will  allow  the  self-priming  ability 
and  high  suction  powerof  the  Mono  Pump 
permits  suction  over  the  side  of  a  tank 
and  the  need  to  cut  expensive  stainless 
steel  vessels  is  eliminated.  The  adjacent 
illustration  shows  its  compact  construc¬ 
tion  for  installation  in  confined  space. 


A 


rliollO 

I  pump 


MONO  PUMPS  LIMITED 

MONO  HOUSE.  I  SEKFORDE  STREET.  LONDON,  E.C.I 

TtItphonM:  Cltrkcnw*!!  89l|.  T«l«(ramt;  flonopumps,  *Phon«.  London 

and  m  6c/fosc.  Bfrminfhom.  Capetown.  Oub/jn.  Durban,  Glasgow,  lohannotburg,  Manchosttr,  Melboumo. 
Newcosc/t,  Waktfttid 
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Hollow,  intermeshing 
'Syncro-Screws'  transport  and 
heat  or  cool  the  material 
being  processed. 


The  ‘Holo-Flite’  Processor  is  a  screw  conveyor 
with  helical,  hollow  flights  through 
which  the  heat  transfer  agent  is  circulated. 

The  material  to  be  heated,  cooled  or 
dried  moves  at  a  uniform,  predetermined  rate. 


For  Tull  details  please 
srrite  Tor  a  copy  of 
Publication  No.  PPS6-2. 


HOLDAN  ENGINEERS 
(LONDON)  LIMITED 


HOLDAN 


(f/ff  §»sociation  with  W,C.Holm§s  A  Co.  Ltd.) 


119,  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.1 

Telephone:  Victoria  9971-3 
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Editorial 


Fool-Proof  Formulation:  Batchelors  Foods, 
Ltd. . 

Problems  and  Perspectives  in  Malt  Vinegar 
Brewing.  Bv  John  White,  D.Sc..  F.R.I.C., 
^  M.I.Biol.  ■ . 

THE  MECHANISED  BAKERY: 
Equipment  for  the  Mechanised  Bakery 

Raw  Materials  Handling.  By  If’.  J. 

Far  rand,  B.ScJEng.)  ... 

The  Baking  Industry.  By  D.  W.  E.  Axford, 
J.  B.  M.  Coppock  and  F.  J.  //.  Ottaway 

Milling.  Bv  A.  J.  Amos,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D., 
F.R.l.C. . 


Advances  in  Food  Technology 
Improved  Canning  Machinery 
Machinery  and  Equipment  - 


Overseas  News  - 


Packaging 


Trade  Marks 


New  Companies 


New  Patents 
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Edible  Oils  and  Fats 

AND  ALLIED  MATERIALS 

For  the  Manufacture 
and  Preparation  of  Food 


S.  BRAMWELL  &  CO.,  LTD. 


FOUNDED  1875 


4  BROAD  STREET  PLACE 
LONDON,  E.C.2 

LONDON  WALL  5901 


PRODUCE  EXCHANGE 
MANCHESTER,  4 

BLACKFRIARS  6311 
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What  is 
the  secret 


toffee  ? 


No  need  to  whi«;per  the  answer,  the 
praises  of  NUCOCOS,  the  supreme 
confectionery  butter,  have  been  sung  for 
years  by  tofTee  manufacturers  with  an 
eye  to  quality  and  taste  appeal. 

NUCOCOS  givej  resistance  to  sticki¬ 
ness,  candying  and  softening.  It  increases 
the  shelf  life,  and  gives  an  added  quality 
to  toffees  by  reason  of  the  extra  creami¬ 
ness  it  imparts.  NUCOCOS  has  been 
the  key  to  successful  toffee  making  for 
over  half  a  century  and  hasopenedthedoor 
to  quality  production  and  increased  sales. 

Our  Advisory  Department  is  always  at 
your  service  and  will  be  happy  to  provide 
full  technical  details  of  NUCOCOS. 


ii&CaCOtmeksgoodiitffm  iosfe  IteHer 


LODERS  &  NUCOUM:  LTD. 

Sojihern  Ari-a 

UNILEVER  HOUSE  •  BLACKFRIARS  LONDON  EC  4  .  Tel;  CENcral  6}23 

Northern  Area  Scotland  and  Northern  Irelorfd 

LIVERPOOL  ROAD  •  WARRINGTON  19.  BLYTHSWOOD  SQ  •  GLASGOW  C.2. 
LANCS  -  Tel:  WARRINGTON  3121 1  Tel  .  GLASGOW  CENTRAL  8921 


LN  90-S-I00 
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Control  of  food  poisoning 

Steps  to  be  taken  in  England  and  Wales  by  Medical 
Officers  of  Health  in  the  investigation  and  control  of 
food  poisoning  are  detailed  in  a  publication  issued 
recently  by  the  Ministry  of  Health.  The  reported 
incidence  of  food  jxiisoning  shows  no  sign  of  decreas¬ 
ing,  and  there  were  6,8q8  outbreaks  (including  family 
outbreaks)  between  1950  and  1956:  the  causal  food 
was  named  in  less  than  a  third  of  these  outbreaks, 
and  the  organism  was  identified  in  approximately 
only  two-thirds  of  those  outbreaks  in  which  a  jiar- 
ticular  food  was  incriminated.  The  number  of 
sporadic  cases  notified  has  increased  from  2,987  in 
1950  to  6,534  ir*  1956,  and  information  regarding 
the  source  of  these  cases  is  limited. 

Investigations  of  outbreaks  have,  however,  re¬ 
vealed  some  important  factors  in  their  causation  and 
these  are  listed  in  this  report.  Most  of  the  out¬ 
breaks  due  to  bacterial  contamination  follow  the  eat¬ 
ing  of  food  prepared  in  kitchens  attached  to  com¬ 
munal  establishments  such  as  schools  and  canteens. 
Particul.urly  suspect  in  this  connection  are  articles  of 
food  such  as  stews  and  custards  which  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  on  the  day  before  and  have  been  allowed  to 
cool  slowly.  Bacterial  contamination  can  occur  very 
readily  in  such  foods. 

The  clinical  features  of  the  illness  associated  with 
various  types  of  food  poisoning  agents  are  also  dis¬ 
cussed.  These  include  those  of  chemical  poisoning, 
which  is  rare.  Instances  reported  have  included 
zinc  poisoning  from  galvanised  iron  containers  used 
for  stewing  acid  fruit  and  poisoning  by  metallic  tin 
from  sardines  in  tomato  sauce.  Antimony  poisoning 
has  resulted  when  a  drink  containing  citric  acid  had 
been  held  in  enamelware  of  inferior  quality. 

With  regard  to  bacterial  food  [xiisoning,  it  is  real¬ 
ised  that  the  general  symptoms  of  food  poisoning  are 
often  indistinguishable  fronj  those  of  several  common 
communicable  diseases,  and  the  Registrar  General 
has  now  requested  Medical  Officers  of  Health  to 
include  notified  cases  of  food  poisoning  in  their 
weekly  returns  and  also  to  make  a  quarterly  return 
of  the  total  of  such  cases  amended  by  reason  of  cor¬ 
rected  diagnosis. 

The  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1955,  does  not  give 
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power  to  Local  Authorities  to  order  a  temporary 
closing  of  food  premises  to  prevent  the  sale  of  food 
which  may  be  infected,  but  powers  are  available  to 
stop  the  sale  of  suspected  food,  and  to  require  the 
exclusion  from  work  of  food  handlers  who  are  suffer¬ 
ing  from  infections  involving  certain  food  poisoning 
organisms. 

Requirements  concerning  the  handling  of  food, 
personnel,  premises,  equipment,  etc.,  and  restric¬ 
tions  of  temperature  applicable  to  certain  foods,  are 
laid  down  in  the  Food  Hygiene  Regulations,  1955. 

Toxicity  of  plastics 

F'or  some  time  the  use  of  plastics  in  contact  with 
foodstuffs,  both  in  the  form  of  packaging  materials 
and  as  tableware,  has  been  rapidly  increasing.  The 
materials  used  have  always  been  open  to  attack  on 
the  grounds  that  certain  substances  used  in  their 
formulation  might  contaminate  the  foods  with  which 
they  came  into  contact,  and  so  prove  hazardous  to 
public  health.  I^spite  the  fact  that  no  single  case  of 
poisoning  from  plastics  products  has  ever  been  known 
in  this  country,  the  British  Plastics  Federation  there¬ 
fore  decided  some  time  ago  to  set  up  a  committee 
with  the  task  of  creating,  by  co-operative  effort,  a 
standard  for  plastics  in  contact  with  foodstuffs.  The 
committee  consisted  of  plastics  technologists,  analysts 
and  chemists,  and  was  able  to  co-opt  as  its  medical 
adviser  a  leading  toxicologist.  After  lengthy  consul¬ 
tations  with  leading  authorities  in  this  country  and 
the  United  States,  it  has  now  issued  its  report. 

The  report  points  out  that  before  any  constituent 
of  a  plastic  can  constitute  a  hazard  to  health,  it  must 
be  both  inherently  toxic  and  also  extractable  in  dan¬ 
gerous  amounts  from  the  material  in  which  it  is 
contained.  Nevertheless,  it  recommends  that  no 
scheduled  poison  should  be  added  to  a  plastic  in¬ 
tended  for  use  in  contact  with  foodstuffs,  irrespective 
of  considerations  of  extractability. 

The  report  then  goes  on  to  enumerate  the  require¬ 
ments  of  an  adequate  extractability  test,  and  suggests 
a  specific  procedure  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  adopted 
as  standard  practice  throughout  the  industry.  This 
procedure  consists  essentially  of  extracting  the  plastic 
material  with  water,  acid,  alkali,  alcohol  and  oil 
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under  standard  conditions  of  concentration,  time  and 
temf)erature  that  are  sufficiently  severe  to  cover  the 
most  adverse  conditions  to  which  the  plastic  material 
is  likely  to  be  subjected  in  practice.  Extracts  are 
then  analysed  for  their  content  of  the  suspected 
material.  Amounts  of  the  material  extracted  are 
expressed  in  relationship  to  the  weight  of  the  original 
plastic  in  the  case  of  thin  films,  and  to  surface  area 
of  the  plastic  in  the  case  of  heavier  materials,  and  a 
formula  is  suggested  for  relating  the  determined  ex- 
tractability  of  a  substance  to  its  known  toxic  proper¬ 
ties  in  terms  of  a  “  Toxicity  Quotient.” 

Finally,  the  report  classifies  into  three  groups, 
corresj>onding  roughly  to  safe,  suspect  and  toxic,  a 
large  number  of  plasticisers,  stabilisers  and  other 
materials  used  in  the  plastics  industry. 

The  initiative  taken  by  the  British  Plastics  Federa¬ 
tion  in  setting  up  these  standards  for  its  own  industry 
is  wholly  to  be  commended,  and  one  hopes  that  it 
will  receive  the  fullest  co-operation  from  the  industry 
in  getting  them  universally  accepted. 

More  butter  than  margarine 

For  the  first  time  in  jx)st-war  years  it  is  estimated 
that  the  consumption  of  butter  has  exceeded  that  of 
margarine.  In  1956  butter  consumption  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  estimated  to  lx‘  alx)ut  152  lb. 
per  head,  a  rise  of  i  lb.  on  the  year  before,  margarine 
consumption  dropping  by  about  i  lb.  to  17  lb.  This 
trend  continued  in  IQ57. 

According  to  the  review  of  dairy  produce  issued 
by  the  Commonwealth  Economic  Committee  the 
prime  factor  in  this  increase  is  thought  to  be  that 
the  U.K.  is  the  only  country  importing  without  re¬ 
striction. 

The  Committee  reports  that  the  world  pnxluction 
of  butter  reached  a  level  in  the  past  year  almost  as 
great  as  that  reached  in  1950,  the  post-war  |x*ak 
year.  Shipments  from  the  Commonwealth  countries 
have  mainly  reflected  lower  pnxluction  in  the 
1956-57  season,  but  Eire,  Sweden  and  Finland  man¬ 
aged  to  export  a  surplus  at  prices  below  those  on  the 
domestic  markets. 

The  United  Kingdom  now  manages  to  cover  about 
half  of  its  total  requirements  of  milk  products,  in¬ 
cluding  all  of  the  milk  sold  for  liquid  consumption 
and  about  half  of  the  cheese  from  domestic  sources, 
while  some  condensed  milk  is  exported.  Common¬ 
wealth  countries  have  shared  in  the  growth  of  world 
production  of  skimmed  milk  powder,  both  New 
Zealand  and  the  U.K.  establishing  records  in  1956 
for  production.  Shipments  from  U.S.A.  had  in¬ 
creased  during  1957,  but  most  of  the  increase  was 
distributed  as  donations  for  welfare  purposes. 

•  Dairy  Produce.  Repfjrt  by  Commonwealth  Economic  Com¬ 
mittee.  H.M.S.O.  5s.  net. 


The  Commonwealth  produced  a  greater  share  of 
the  world  production  of  cheese  in  1956,  but  its  ex¬ 
ports  declined  to  about  30%  of  the  world  total,  com¬ 
pared  with  almost  half  in  1938,  when  Canada  was  the 
third  largest  exjxtrter  in  the  world.  Prices  in  U.K. 
had  declined  to  their  lowest  since  1951  following  a 
further  rise  in  home  production. 

Canned  beer  illegal^ 

The  popularity  of  canned  beer  has  increased  markedly 
during  the  past  year  or  so,  and  this  trend  has  formed 
the  subject  of  se\eral  comments  in  these  columns. 
The  surprising  suggestion  has  now  lieen  made  that 
the  sale  of  much  of  this  lx‘er  actually  contravenes  the 
law.  In  his  annual  re|X)rt,  Mr.  S.  W.  B.  Marshall, 
Chief  Ins|)ector  of  Weights  and  Measures  of  the  City 
of  Leeds,  points  out  that  section  130  of  the  Licensing 
Act,  1953,  states:  ”  If  a  jx'rson  sells,  or  allows  any 
|)erson  under  his  control  to  sell,  intoxicating  liquor 
by  retail  in  quantities  of  half  a  pint  or  more  except  in 
a  cask  or  bottle  or  in  a  measure  marked  according  to 
imjx'rial  standards,  he  shall  be  liable  on  a  first  con¬ 
viction  to  a  tine  not  exceeding  £10.  .  .  .” 

.Mr.  Marshall  points  out  that  unless  a  metal  can  is 
accepted  as  a  cask  or  bottle,  the  sale  of  such  cans 
containing  not  less  than  half  a  pint  of  Ix'er  would  not 
ap|x*ar  to  be  in  compliance  with  this  act,  as  they  are 
not  stamj)ed  measures.  He  suggests  that  the  law 
should  lx*  amended  to  cov’er  the  use  of  cans  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  likeliho<Kl  of  any  publican  lx*ing 
prosecuted  for  this  technical  infringement  of  the  law 
is  probably  remote.  None  the  less,  this  example 
underlines  the  necessity  for  any  manufacturer  intro¬ 
ducing  a  new  package  to  ensure  that  it  dex's  not  by 
its  nature,  size  or  label  infringe  one  of  the  many 
laws  now  governing  the  sale  of  hxxls  and  bever¬ 
ages. 

Animal  fats  for  animal  feeds 

.According  to  the  results  of  various  studies  carried 
out  in  the  United  States,  considerably-  Ix'tter  feed 
conversion  can  lx*  obtained  by  increasing  the  animal 
fat  content  of  feeds  for  several  kinds  of  farm  animal. 
A  recent  report  discusses  a  trial  in  which  2,  10,  and 
18%  of  fat  was  used  in  the  diets  for  different  lots  of 
chicks.  There  was  no  apparent  difference  in  the 
average  weight  of  8-week  broilers  from  the  three 
groups,  but  feed  conversion  increased  with  the  fat 
level.  A  decided  lowering  in  the  feed  cost  per  pound 
of  broiler  was  also  noticed  as  the  fat  level  of  the  diet 
increased.  The  repf)rt  concludes  that  in  practice 
10%  would  probably  be  the  upjxT  limit  of  fat  which 
could  be  handled  with  present  equipment,  particu¬ 
larly  as  levels  alx)ve  this  are  not  suitable  for  use  with 
existing  self-feeders. 
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Laying  flocks  present  a  somewhat  different  prob¬ 
lem.  The  rate  of  egg  production  was  found  to  be 
generally  unaffected  by  adding  fat  to  the  diet,  but  a 
definite  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  food  utilisa¬ 
tion  was  noticed  with  fat  added  up  to  a  5%  level. 

Dealing  with  the  raising  of  hogs,  the  report  claims 
that  hogs  can  utilise  up  to  about  10%  of  fat  with  an 
improvement  in  feed  conversion  and  often  an  im- 
l)rovement  in  rate  of  gain,  ('attle  can  utilise  up  to 
about  a  pound  of  fat  jx'r  head  jX'r  day,  but  higher 
levels  may  disturb  the  action  of  microflora  in  the 
rumen. 

ProjX'r  balancing  of  rations  containing  fat  is  im- 
|)ortant,  and  the  feeds  must  contain  enough  proteins, 
vitamins  and  minerals  to  meet  the  lowered  total  f(H)d 
intake  which  results  from  the  high  calorific  value  of 
the  fat  incorporated.  A  calorie  to  protein  ratio  of 
about  42  is  said  to  Ix'  generally  acceptable,  which 
means  that  a  diet  containing  10%  of  fat  may  recpiire 
25  to  26%  protein  if  the  most  economical  results 
are  to  be  obtained.  The  high  cost  jx^r  pound  of  these 
high-energy,  high-efficiency  diets  is  said  to  he  more 
than  offset  by  the  economies  achieved  in  their  use. 

As  the  report  |K)ints  out,  as  little  as  2%  fat  in 
animal  feed  improves  their  ap|X‘arance  and  com¬ 
pletely  eliminates  the  dust  problem,  and  its  ad<lition 
is  probably  worthwhile  for  this  latter  reason  alone. 
With  the  traditional  markets  for  animal  fats — as 
edible  lard  and  for  use  in  soapmaking — Ix'ing  hit  in¬ 
creasingly  by  the  com|)etition  of  vegetable  shorfi'ii- 
ings  and  synthetic  detergents  res|H‘ctively,  the  |K)ten- 
tialities  of  this  new  market  would  appear  to  Im‘  well 
worth  investigating. 

Odour  aids  insect  control 

The  use  of  substances  powerfully  attractive  to  inst'cts 
as  a  means  of  luring  insect  jX'sts  to  their  doom  ap|X'ar 
to  be  meeting  with  considerable  success  in  .America. 
Scientists  of  the  T.S.  I)<‘j)artment  of  .Agriculture  are 
rejxjrted  to  have  develojx'd  several  natural  and  syn¬ 
thetic  chemo-attractants  which  are  pro\ing  useful 
wea[X)ns  in  combating  such  jx'sts  as  the  g>’psy 
moth  and  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly.  The  attract- 
ants  can  be  used  to  entice  the  insects  to  baited  traps 
or  to  induce  them  to  consume  material  heavily 
poisoned  with  insecticides.  For  use  against  the 
Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  the  secbutyl  ester  of  6- 
methyl-3-cyclohexene- 1 -carboxylic  acid,  w'hich  is 
now  being  used  to  replace  the  natural  attractant 
angelica-seed  oil,  apjx'ars  to  Ix'  the  most  effective 
compound  yet  discovered. 

From  the  food  manufacturer’s  ix)int  of  view,  the 
use  of  these  compf)unds  would  seem  to  have  consider¬ 
able  potentialities  in  the  protection  of  stored  raw  ma¬ 
terials.  Such  commodities  as  spices  and  cereals  in 
storage  are  notoriously  prone  to  insect  infestation. 


and  the  use  of  these  attractants  in  conjunction  with 
existing  baits  and  insecticides  would  appear  to  offer 
interesting  possibilities. 

Advertising  ethics 

With  television  advertising  now  wielding  unprece¬ 
dented  powers  of  jx'rsuasion,  the  subject  of  advertis¬ 
ing  ethics,  particularly  in  the  field  of  food  prfxlucts, 
has  become  more  than  ever  one  of  general  public 
concern.  The  question  of  Governmental  powers  of 
control  also  arises.  The  substance  of  two  timely 
addresses  on  these  related  asjx'cts  of  the  subject — 
legal  and  ethical — has  recently  been  published.* 

The  ethics  of  advertising  is  a  subject  which  has 
called  forth  caustic  remarks  from  several  sources,  and 
many  jx'ople  clearly  have  very  strong  views  on  the 
subject.  The  exact  legal  position  of  advertisers  is 
perhaps  not  so  well  known,  howev’er,  even  b}’  the 
advertisers  themselves,  and  the  remarks  of  Mr.  C.  A. 
Adams,  a  former  director  of  the  Fo<k1  Standards 
Division,  Ministry  of  F(X)d,  on  focxl  advertising  law 
are  particularly  interesting.  It  is  somewhat  surprising 
to  learn,  for  example,  that  it  was  not  until  the  passing 
of  the  1938  Food  and  Drugs  Act  that  advertising 
was  sj)ecificall\’  mentioned  in  connection  w'ith  these 
commodities,  though  |x)wers  to  restrain  anyone  from 
issuing  false  or  misleading  trade  descriptions  of  goods 
in  general  have  existed  since  the  Merchandising 
.Marks  .Act  of  1887.  Moreover,  the  1938  .Act  itself 
did  not  come  into  force  Ix'fore  the  war  began,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  Defence  (Sale  of  Food)  Regulations 
of  1943  that  administration  of  the  Act  effectively 
began.  These  regulations  also  gave  added  powers 
for  the  pre\  ention  of  misleading  statements  on  either 
labels  or  advertisements  concerning  nutritional  or 
dietary  value,  and  for  the  restriction  of  claims  con¬ 
cerning  vitamin  and  mineral  content,  but  jxiwers  to 
regulate  food  adx  ertisements  in  the  same  way  as  foexi 
labels  were  not  granted  until  the  Frxxl  and  Drugs  .Act 
of  1955- 

Kven  now,  there  is  no  sign  of  a  Foo<l  .Advertising 
Order  corresponding  to  the  existing  Food  Labelling 
Order  being  issued,  but  the  powers  to  deal  by  regula¬ 
tion  with  any  trends  in  fixxl  advertising  considered  to 
be  unethical  or  contrary  t(i  the  consumers’  interests 
now  definitely  exist,  as  Mr.  .Adams  jxiints  out. 

Discussing  the  nature  of  such  trends — real  or 
potential — Mr.  .Adams  attacks  particularly  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  making  special  health  and  pseudo- medical 
claims  for  certain  fixxls,  particularly  where  this  is 
linked  with  the  suggestion,  usually  quite  spurious, 
that  the  claims  are  backed  by  medical  opinion.  He 
also  criticises  the  energy  claims  made  for  many  foods 
on  the  basis  of  their  glucose  content.  As  he  points 
out,  these  claims  are  particularly  worthless  when  ap- 

*  Chemistry  and  Industry,  195S,  ii6  and  120. 
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plied  to  fruit  drinks,  since  the  sucrose  normally  con¬ 
tained  in  such  drinks  is  itself  completely  inverted 
within  a  day  or  so  of  their  manufacture. 

In  another  paper  dealing  with  the  ethics  of  food 
advertising,  Mr.  Ernest  Godbold,  an  advertising 
agent,  follows  up  this  theme,  and  lists  a  short  code  of 
honest  advertising.  Both  authors  agree  that  such 
bodies  as  the  Advertising  Association  have  done  ex¬ 
cellent  work  in  controlling  the  more  objectionable 
forms  of  advertising,  but  that  there  is  still  consider¬ 
able  scope  for  improvement. 

Bright  future  for  seaweed 

A  ROSY  future  is  seen  for  seaweed  as  a  food 
and  fodder  supplement.  The  ash  content  of  sea¬ 
weed  may  be  anything  from  15  to  25%  of  its  dry 
weight,  and  it  contains  some  60  minerals  in  traces 
and  micro-quantities.  The  fat  and  protein  content 
are  about  the  same  as  for  vegetable  matter  gener¬ 
ally,  but  vitamin  contents  are  reported  as  being  ex¬ 
ceptionally  high,  especially  in  regard  to  carotene, 
vitamin  B,,  vitamin  E,  folic  and  folinic  acid,  and 
vitamin  Bjj.  Seaweed  is,  in  fact,  the  only  known 
vegetable  source  of  the  last-named  vitamin. 

It  is  for  its  value  as  a  mineral  supplement,  how¬ 
ever,  that  seaweed  is  principally  used.  It  is  true  that 
many  of  the  minerals  it  contains  have  not  as  yet  been 
shown  to  be  essential  in  animal  nutrition,  but  our 
knowledge  of  this  subject  is  almost  certainly  still  in¬ 
complete.  The  use  of  seaweed  as  a  direct  food  sup¬ 
plement,  or  as  a  fertiliser  to  put  back  into  the  land 
— and  hence  into  land-grown  crops — elements  which 
have  been  leached  out  over  years  of  cultivation,  and 
are  not  returned  through  the  medium  of  ordinary 
fertilisers,  would  therefore  seem  to  be  a  desirable, 
far-seeing  policy,  even  if  its  direct  usefulness  had  not 
been  demonstrated.  If  some  of  the  claims  recently 
made  for  the  value  of  seaweed  supplements  are  sub¬ 
stantiated,  however,  its  use  will  prove  to  be  of  much 
more  immediate  value.  Discussing  the  uses  of  Algit, 
a  brand  of  seaweed  meal  produced  by  a  Norwegian 
firm,  a  recent  publication  of  the  Norwegian  Exports 
Council  gives  details  of  several  beneficial  results 
observed  from  the  use  of  this  substance  as  a  food 
supplement.  Reports  from  Utrecht  Veterinary  Uni¬ 
versity  showed  a  10%  to  20%  increase  in  the  blood 
haemoglobin  of  animals  which  had  received  a  3% 
supplement  of  the  meal  for  3  months.  Other  feeding 
experiments  in  Holland  are  reported  to  show  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  production  and  vitamin  A  content  of 
milk  from  animals  fed  the  seaweed  meal. 

In  sheep  farming  the  feeding  of  seaweed  meal  is 
reported  to  give  rise  to  more  lambs,  more  and  better 
wool,  and  pelts  of  exceptional  quality.  Pigs  are  said 
to  reach  slaughtering  size  more  quickly.  Old  hens 


which  have  ceased  to  lay  are  reported  to  have  com¬ 
menced  laj'ing  again  after  the  addition  of  5%  Algit 
to  their  diets,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  Ai  eggs 
are  said  to  be  produced  by  laying  hens  receiving  the 
supplement.  The  chairman  of  the  Turkey  Breeders’ 
association  of  British  Columbia  has  reported  that 
after  the  use  of  a  similar  supplement  there  was  no 
mortality  for  the  first  year  on  record.  Favourable 
reports  have  also  come  from  breeders  of  fur  animals 
and  from  salmon  and  trout  nurseries. 

Perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  claim  comes  from 
Colombia,  where  a  consultant  to  the  Race  Horse 
Owners’  Association  has  written  that  after  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  Alg}t  to  their  fodder  for  14  days  all  horses 
broke  their  previous  individual  records! 

The  widespread  sources  of  the  claims  and  the 
official  standing  of  some  of  the  people  making  them 
none  the  less  demands  that  they  be  considered  seri¬ 
ously. 

Protecting  the  vitamin 

Lack  of  vitamin  A  is  the  chief  nutritional  deficiency 
of  skim  milk,  the  vitamin  being  removed  with  the 
fat  in  the  skimming  process.  Enrichment  is  the 
obvious  method  of  making  skim  milk  a  more  useful 
commodity  and  the  availability  of  synthetic  vitamin 
A  makes  this  a  straightforward  matter.  The  snag  is 
the  extreme  susceptibility  of  the  vitamin  to  oxidative 
destruction  during  storage,  particularly  in  the 
tropics.  A  method  of  protecting  the  vitamin  when 
added  to  skim  milk  has  now  been  proposed  by 
Conochie  and  Wilkinson  of  the  C.S.I.R.O.  at 
Highett,  Victoria.  It  is  appropriate  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  being  tackled  in  Australia,  because  at  the 
moment  only  about  10%  of  the  300,000  tons  of  skim 
milk  annually  produced  there  is  used  for  human  food. 

The  C.S.I.R.O.  workers  propose  to  dissolve  syn¬ 
thetic  vitamin  A  acetate  in  peanut  oil  into  fully  hy¬ 
drogenated  coconut  oils  containing  tocopherols  and 
lecithin.  This  is  homogenised  into  pasteurised  skim 
milk  and  added  to  skim  milk  concentrate  before 
spray  drjdng.  They  have  tried  out  the  process  batch- 
wise  and  it  works  sufficiently  well  for  them  to  con¬ 
sider  adapting  it  to  continuous  operation.  What 
they  are  doing  is  to  protect  the  vitamin  by  placing 
it  in  a  carrier  which  is  not  readily  oxidised.  The 
other  additives  are  not  only  harmless  but  necessary 
to  health.  Tocopherol  has  a  sparing  action  for 
vitamin  A  and  promotes  its  absorption  and  deposi¬ 
tion  in  the  liver.  Lecithin  has  a  synergistic  effect 
with  tocopherol  in  combating  fat  oxidation. 

The  new  process  seems  an  admirable  compromise 
between  such  costly  protective  measures  as  packing 
under  inert  gas  and  controversial  ones  such  as  using 
chemical  antioxidants. 
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FOOL-PROOF  FORMULA  TION 

Batchelors  Install  Electrical  System  to  Control  Soup  Mixes 


At  the  new  factory  now  being  erected  by  Batchelors  Foods  Ltd.,  at  Ashford,  in  Kent, 
an  elaborate  system  of  electrical  control  prevents  errors  in  the  formulation  of  soup 
mixes.  FOOD  MANUFACTURE  recently  visited  the  factory  to  see  the  process. 


firm  of  Batchelors,  like 
^  many  other  food  manufactur¬ 
ing  concerns  in  this  country,  Ix'gan 
in  a  small  way  towards  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Using  as 
his  first  premises  the  cellar  of  a 
disused  Methodist  chajx'l  in  Shef¬ 
field,  William  Batchelor,  the 
founder  of  the  firm,  began  in  1895 
to  fill  tea  into  packets  bearing  his 
name.  He  soon  acquired  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  when  he  turned  his 
attention  to  jiJicking  dried  {jeas,  he 
was  able  to  bring  to  his  new  enter¬ 
prise  the  reputation  he  had  built 
up  for  “  selected  quality  ”  g(K)ds. 
Previously,  dried  peas  had  been 
sold  loose,  ungraded  and  un¬ 
branded,  and  William  Batchelor 
found  that  his  product,  packed  in 
cartons  after  careful  selection,  met 
with  a  ready  sale. 

Dried  j)eas,  however,  need  long 
soaking  and  cooking,  and  at  a 
time  when  the  idea  of  ready-pre¬ 
pared  f(K)ds  was  in  its  infancy, 
Batchelors  set  out  to  save  the 
housewife  the  trouble  of  soaking 
and  cfK)king  the  peas.  In  1928 
they  perfected  a  method  of  soak¬ 
ing  the  peas  in  the  factory,  and  of 
canning  and  cwiking  the  product, 
so  that  it  only  needed  warming 
b(‘fore  it  was  ready  to  serv’e.  The 
day  of  ‘ '  processed  peas  ’ '  had 
arrived. 

William  Batchelor  died  in  1913, 
and  was  succeeded  as  head  of  the 
company  by  his  daughter,  Ella 
(Mrs.  E.  H.  Gasking).  She  con¬ 
tinued  to  develop  the  business  with 
her  brothers,  Maurice  and  Fred, 
until  she  retired  in  1948,  when  the 
chairmanship  passed  to  Lt.-Col. 
Maurice  W.  Batchelor. 

The  company  became  a  member 
of  the  Unilever  organisation  in 
1943,  three  years  later  took 
over  the  old-established  firm  of 
Poulton  and  Noel  in  Southall, 
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The  batter)  of  ingredient  hoppers,  each  of  which  is'electrically  controlled. 


which  then  t)ecame  Batchelors 
Peas  (Southall),  Ltd. 

Since  then  its  activities  have 
continued  to  expand,  a  fact  re¬ 
flected  in  the  recent  change  of 
name  to  the  more  embracing  title 
of  Batchelors  Foods,  Limited. 

Dried  soups 

One  of  the  newer  activities  for 
which  the  firm  of  Batchelors  has 
become  well  known  throughout  the 
food  trade  is  the  production  of 
dried  soups.  Packed  in  aluminium 
foil  packets  of  minimum  bulk, 
these  soup  mixes  represent  the  last 
word  in  the  preparation  of  soup 
ingredients.  They  save  the  pack¬ 
ing  and  transfxrrt  of  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  water  which  must  inevit¬ 
ably  accompany  the  marketing  of 
canned  soups,  and  whilst  ensuring 
that  all  tedious  preparatory  work 
is  eliminated  they  nevertheless 
allow  the  housewife  to  have  some 
hand  in  the  cooking  of  the  final 


product.  At  present,  seven  varie¬ 
ties,  comprising  Thick  Pea,  Thick 
Vegetable,  Clear  Vegetable,  Onion, 
Mushroom,  Celery  and  Chicken 
Noodle  soups,  are  prepared,  and 
the  company  hopes  to  increase  the 
number  of  varieties  av'ailable  as 
public  demand  grows  and  manu¬ 
facturing  facilities  are  increased. 

The  Ashford  factory 

With  this  necessity  for  increased 
manufacturing  facilities,  not  only 
for  their  soup  mixes  but  for  their 
other  products,  in  mind,  Batche¬ 
lors  have  for  some  time  been  en¬ 
gaged  on  the  construction  of  a 
large  new  factory  at  Ashford  in 
Kent.  With  many  products,  par¬ 
ticularly  garden  peas  and  the 
choicer  fruits,  it  is  essential  that  as 
little  time  as  possible  elapses  be¬ 
tween  the  harvesting  of  the  crop 
and  its  processing  in  the  factory. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  for  any 
factory  to  draw  its  raw  materials 
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Batchelors  new  factory  at  Ashford.  The  ground  floor  of  the  building  on  the  left  contains  extensive  canteen  facilities,  whilst  the 
upper  floor  consists  of  offices.  Part  of  the  main  factory  buildings  are  shown  on  the  right. 

from  ati  unlimited  area,  as  Ijeyond  on  to  small  horizontal  retorts  and  air  flow  is  maintained,  and  the 
a  certain  radius  trans|)ort  difficul-  cooked  for  40  minutes,  during  peas  are  dried  for  a  further  pi'riod 
ties  become  acute.  By  siting  their  which  jx'riod  the  steam  pressure  is  after  the  dryer  is  full.  To  prevent 
new  premises  as  they  have.  Bate  he-  varied.  uneven  drying,  the  jX'as  are  re- 

lors  hope  to  draw  on  a  new  area  of  The  peas  show  some  tendency  circulated  during  this  |x;riod.  They 
fertile  farming  land,  and  to  ensure  to  agglomerate  into  lumps  during  are  allowed  to  fall  from  the  conical 
that  the  delays  arising  during  the  this  cooking  process  and  on  re-  l>ottom  on  the  dryer  on  to  a  vi- 
transport  of  the  raw  materials  mov’al  from  the  retort  they  are  brating  conveyor,  and  this  trans- 
from  the  farms  to  the  factory  are  poured  on  to  a  vibrating  table,  ix)rts  them  back  to  the  filling  fxiint, 
kept  to  a  minimum.  which  has  the  effect  of  breaking  whence  they  are  carried  by  the  air- 

The  factory  as  a  whole  is  not  yet  up  any  such  lumps.  The  jveas  are  lift  system  back  into  the  dryer, 
in  production,  but  the  manufac-  then  spread  on  mesh  drying  trays.  The  drying  air  is  heated  by 

ture  of  soup  mi.xes  has  already  which  are  loaded  on  to  tall  trol-  passage  through  a  steam  heater 
been  transferred  from  the  Southall  leys,  ready  for  the  drying  opera-  and  the  peas  are  dried  to  a  rnois- 
factory  and  is  carried  on  under  the  tion.  ture  content  of  5  to  7”^,.  When 

control  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Faulkner,  Drying  is  done  in  two  stages,  drying  has  reached  this  stage,  the 
General  Works  Manager  of  the  At  this  time  the  peas  contain  about  vibrating  conveyor  is  swivelled 
Ashford  factory.  50%  moisture,  and  in  the  first  round  so  that  re-circulation  is 

stage  of  drying  this  is  reduced  in  stop{)ed  and  the  peas  are  loaded 
Dried  peas  Briggs  dryers  to  about  20%.  from  the  conveyor  into  multi- 

One  of  the  first  operations  in  the  These  dryers  operate  on  a  simple  walled  pajxT  sacks,  in  which  they 
production  of  soup  mixes  is  the  cross  draught  principle.  ^re  stored.  This  storage  period  is 

preparation  of  the  dried  split  peas  During  this  first  stage  {)f  the  never  allowed  to  exceed  24  hr.,  as 
which  are  used  in  the  formulation  drying  operation  the  peas  are  when  dried  to  this  degree  after  j 
of  the  thick  pea  soup.  The  peas  fairly  wet  and  there  is  therefore  cooking  the  peas  tend  to  be  hygro-  | 
as  received  are  dry,  but  they  are,  little  danger  of  case-hardening  scopic  and  to  pick  up  moisture  | 
of  course,  uncooked,  and  as  they  occurring.  Once  the  jx^as  have  fmm  the  atmosphere.  j 

require  a  considerably  longer  been  dried  down  to  about  20%  ' 

cooking  period  than  the  other  in-  moisture  content,  however,  drying  '.DfV'UK  of  cereals 
gredients  in  the  soup,  they  have  to  must  be  somewhat  more  gentle,  The  cereals  used  in  the  prepara- 
be  soaked,  partly  cooked  and  then  and  the  second  stage  of  drying  is  tion  of  the  dried  soups  have  also 
dried  again  before  they  are  incor-  therefore  carried  out  in  equipment  to  be*  dried  to  a  low  moisture  con- 
porated  in  the  soup  mix.  of  different  design.  The  second  tent. 

The  peas  are  first  soaked  in  four  stage  dryer  is  a  batch-type  ma-  This  has  been  done  in  the  past 
stainless  steel  tanks,  each  tank  chine  holding  about  3,500  lb.  of  on  gas-heated  band  dryers,  on 

holding  cwt.  of  peas.  The  peas.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  tray  dryers  and  also  by  spray 
peas  are  covered  with  water,  and  circular  chamber  with  a  cone  drying.  The  firm  is  at  present 
during  the  soaking  i^eriod  they  shaped  bottom,  into  which  the  building  new  types  of  dryers  and 
take  up  water  to  the  extent  of  75  peas  are  loaded  through  a  granu-  feels  there  is  further  work  to  be 
to  100%  of  their  original  weight.  lator,  which  breaks  up  any  accre-  done  to  establish  the  best  tech- 
The  soaked  peas  are  flumed  from  tions  which  have  formed  in  the  nique  of  cereal  drying, 
the  tanks  in  the  soaking  water  and  first  stage  of  drying  and  reduces  The  nrxxlles  used  in  Chicken 

collected  in  shallow  trays,  the  the  peas  once  again  to  individual  Noodle  Soup  are  also  dried  at  the 
flumes  being  open  in  construction  units.  The  peas  are  fed  into  the  factory,  a  conveyor  dryer  made 
to  facilitate  cleaning  operations.  top  of  the  dryer  by  an  air-lift  by  L.  A.  Mitchell,  Ltd.,  being 
The  trays  of  peas  are  then  laid  system.  During  this  time  the  hot  used  for  this  purpose.  The  noodles 
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A  Kcneral  view  of  the  filling  department.  Of  special  interest  is  the  ceiling,  which  is 
clad  throughout  in  aluminium  to  combat  dust. 


arc  blown  up  an  air-lift  at  the  rate 
of  over  1,000  lb.  ])cr  hr,  and  fed 
into  the  top  of  the  dryer,  through 
which  they  travel  in  three  passes. 
Filtered  air  is  steam-heated  and  is 
blown  over  the  noodles  in  a 
counter-wise  current.  A  portion 
of  the  extracted  air  is  recirculated 
to  maintain  the  correct  humidity 
and  prevent  case-hardening  of  the 
product.  The  noodles  enter  the 
dryer  with  a  moisture  content  of 
about  10%  and  leave  it  with  one 
of  abf)ut  3%. 


colour  of  the  dried  chicken  meat, 
and  of  the  resulting  soups,  to  a 
desirably  light  tone. 

In  the  next  stage  of  the  process, 
the  chicken  meat  and  the  cooked 
giblets  are  minced  together  and  are 
then  mixed  with  flour  and  salt. 

The  resulting  mixture  is  ex¬ 
truded  through  a  second  mincer 
equipped  with  a  fine  plate,  which 
reduces  it  to  a  fairly  homogeneous 
mass.  The  mixture  is  then  spread 
on  trays  of  stainless  steel  gauze, 
ready  for  the  drying  process. 

The  drying  takes  place  in  cross¬ 
draught  ovens,  through  which 
steam-heated  air  is  passed  at  high 
temperature.  The  trays  of  meat 
are  turned  periodically  and  any 
lumps  which  have  formed  during 
the  drying  process  are  broken  up. 
The  tlrying  process  is  continued 
until  the  mixture  has  been  reduced 
from  a  moisture  content  of  about 
42%  to  one  of  around  3%. 

Compounding  the  soups 

About  60  different  ingredients 
are  used  in  the  7  varieties  of  soup 
mixes  which  Batchelors  now  pre¬ 
pare,  and  it  is  obvious  that  with 
this  large  large  number  of  sub¬ 
stances  being  handled  at  one  time 
and  another,  mistakes  would  lie 
liable  to  occur  in  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  the  soups  unless  special 
precautions  were  taken.  The  steps 


taken  by  Batchelors  to  prevent 
such  mistakes  can  fairly  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  unique,  at  least  in  this 
country,  for  they  represent  a  very 
advanced  technique  in  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  human  errors. 

The  system  used  to  control  the 
formulation  of  the  soups  is  an 
electrical  one,  custom-built  for 
Batchelors  by  Elliott  Bros.  (Lon¬ 
don),  Limited.  It  is  based  on  the 
use  of  Hollerith  punch  cards  and 
a  Hollerith  punch-card  reader. 
The  major  ingredients  are  fed  into 
a  battery  of  24  stainless  steel  hop- 
{)crs,  arranged  in  2  parallel  rows 
of  12.  These  can  be  seen  in  the 
accompanying  photograph.  The 
hoppers  hold  a  full  shift’s  supply 
in  most  cases,  and  the  ingredients 
are  fed  from  them  by  means  of 
short  vibrating  trays.  When  com¬ 
pounding  a  batch  of  soup  mix,  the 
operator  passes  between  the  double 
row  of  hoppers,  drawing  ingredi¬ 
ents  from  the  appropriate  ones  into 
a  stainless  steel  skip  supported  on 
a  weighing  machine,  which  is  itself 
carried  on  a  powered  trolley. 

Control  of  the  formulation  is 
exercised  by  an  electrical  system 
which  serves  each  hopper.  The 
formula  for  each  variety  of  soup  is 
first  coded,  and  cards  are  punched 
according  to  this  code.  The  ap¬ 
propriate  card  is  then  inserted  into 
the  reader,  which  is  connected  to 
an  electrical  control  mechanism 
on  each  hopper.  The  reader  selects 
the  first  ingredient  to  be  added, 
according  to  the  code  on  the  card, 
and  actuates  the  control  on  the 
hopper  containing  the  ingredient 
in  question.  This  is  indicated  by 
a  light  on  the  hopper.  Material 
can  then  be  drawn  from  this  hop¬ 
per,  but  from  no  other.  As  the 
material  is  withdrawn,  the  control 
mechanism  on  the  hopper  contain¬ 
ing  the  second  ingredient  on  the 
coded  card  is  actuated,  and  the 
operator  can  then  draw  material 
from  this  second  hopper.  Thus, 
for  instance,  if  the  first  ingredient 
on  the  coded  card  is — say — sugar, 
the  hopper  containing  sugar  is  first 
actuated.  No  other  hopper  can 
then  be  drawn  from  until  the 
hopper  containing  sugar  has  been 
used,  and  there  is,  therefore  no 
possibility  of  the  sugar  being  left 
out  of  the  batch.  Similarly,  once 


Drying  of  chicken  meat 

.Another  commodity  now  being 
dried  at  the  Ashford  factory  is 
chicken  meat.  The  chickens  are 
received  at  the  factorv  partially 
dressed  (technically.  New  York 
dressed)  and  they  are  first  eviscer¬ 
ated  and  fully  dressed.  They  are 
then  steam-cooked  in  pressure  re¬ 
torts  before  the  meat  is  stripix'd 
from  the  carcases.  At  the  same 
time  the  edible  giblets  are  c(K)ked 
and  the  chicken  fat  is  rendered. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this 
process  is  that  the  whole  of  the 
chicken  meat  is  used,  none  being 
remov’ed  for  the  manufacture  of 
other  products.  The  same  propor¬ 
tions  of  white  and  dark  meat  are 
therefore  included  in  the  soups  as 
occur  on  the  actual  birds.  One  of 
the  results  of  this  is  to  keep  the 
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sugar  has  been  drawn,  the  hopper 
cannot  be  operated  again  until  all 
the  other  ingredients  have  been 
drawn  in  their  correct  order,  and 
a  new  card  inserted  in  the  reader, 
so  that  there  is  no  chance  of  a 
double  dose  of  sugar  being  drawn. 

As  the  system  exists  at  the 
moment,  the  addition  of  ingredi¬ 
ents  is  automaticaly  controlled,  al¬ 
though  the  actual  amount  added  is 
still  under  the  control  of  the  opera¬ 
tor.  The  firm  is  investigating  the 
possibility^  however,  of  extending 
the  system  to  cover  not  only  the 
order  of  addition  of  the  ingredi¬ 
ents,  but  also  the  actual  amount  of 
each  addition.  In  the  meantime, 
such  quantity  control  is  exercised 
by  means  of  a  printed  card  on  the 
Berkel  weighing  machine  used  in 
this  operation.  The  card  is  printed 
with  the  cumulative  weight  after 
the  addition  of  each  ingredient,  so 
that  the  weight  added  can  readily 
be  ascertained.  As  the  order  of 
addition  is  controlled  by  the  elec¬ 
trical  system  already  described,  a 
particular  weight  of  the  card  must 
refer  to  a  spjecific  ingredient,  and 
any  error  can  therefore  immedi¬ 
ately  be  detected.  A  new  card  is 
begun  with  every  batch  of  soup 
and  the  card  accompanies  the 
batch  as  it  is  elevated  to  the  floor 
above  when  it  is  complete.  Here 
a  quality  control  inspector  checks 
the  card  and  signs  it  correct  if  no 
error  has  been  made.  No  batch 
without  a  card,  and  none  for 
which  the  card  has  not  been  ap¬ 
proved,  can  pass  on  to  further 
stages  of  processing,  so  that  the 
system  is  as  near  fool-proof  as  can 
be  devised. 

On  the  upper  floor,  other  in¬ 
gredients,  such  as  spices,  which 
are  added  in  small  quantities,  and 
fats,  which  are  not  suitable  for  dis¬ 
pensing  from  hoppers,  are  added 
to  complete  the  mix.  Where 
sticky  ingredients  such  as  purees 
and  meat  extracts  are  to  be  added, 
these  are  usually  mixed  first  with 
flour,  salt  and  other  materials  to 
take  up  their  sticky  nature,  and 
then  dried  down  to  a  flaky, 
granular  material.  Spices  are 
premixed  in  bulk  with  a  Hobart 
mixer  and  are  then  weighed  out 
from  this  bulk  stock. 

The  materials  added  at  this  stage 


are  weighed  out  by  hand,  and  their 
addition  is  noted  on  the  batch  card 
previously  described.  The  batch  is 
then  tipped  into  a  Morton  mixer, 
a  stainless  steel  machine  contain¬ 
ing  a  rotating  double-Z  arm.  Here 
the  ingredients  are  thoroughly 
mixed  into  a  completely  uniform 
batch.  Finally,  the  completed 
batch  is  examined  by  a  meml)er 
of  the  quality  control  staff,  who 
scrutinizes  the  batch  card  and 
actually  cooks  up  and  tastes  a 
sample.  If  everything  is  satisfac¬ 
tory,  he  stamps  the  card  in  red 
ink  and  also  signs  it,  and  the 
approved  batch  can  then  be  filled. 

Another  imjwrtant  o{>eration 
which  is  carried  out  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  is  the  scrutinizing  of  the 
v’egetables  used  in  the  soup  mixes. 
These  are  received  dried  in  flake 
form  in  sealed  tins,  in  which  they 
are  packed  in  an  inert  gas.  The 
tins  are  opened  and  the  vegetable 
flakes  are  tipped  on  to  a  short  con¬ 
veyor  belt,  where  they  can  be  ex¬ 
amined  carefully  and  any  frag¬ 
ments  of  burnt  material,  stems, 
pieces  of  crown,  etc.,  can  be  re¬ 
moved. 

A  final  point  of  interest  in  this 
department  is  provided  by  the 
floor,  which  is  constructed  of  stud¬ 
ded  aluminium.  The  studs  give  a 
secure  foothold  to  operativ^es  work¬ 
ing  in  the  department  and  the 
metal  surface,  which  is  of  course, 
non-dusting,  enables  a  department 
where  dust  tends  to  be  a  problem 
to  be  kept  in  a  very  clean  and  sani¬ 
tary  condition. 

Filling  the  soup 

The  completed  batches  of  soup, 
each  of  which  weighs  200 lb.,  are 
tipped  from  the  mixers  into  stain¬ 
less  steel  trolleys,  in  which  they 
are  transported  to  the  hoppers  of 
the  filling  machines.  Two  types  of 
filler  are  in  operation — a  volume¬ 
tric  type  for  those  soups  which  are 
entirely  in  powder  form,  and  an 
“auger"  filler  for  those  with  a 
more  paste-like  consistency.  Fill¬ 
ers  of  the  former  type  are  4-head 
machines  and  work  at  a  speed  of 
50-60  packs  per  min.  depending 
on  the  actual  soup  mix  being 
filled.  The  packets  used  are  made 
of  a  double  layer  of  aluminium 
foil  with  a  layer  of  paper  between. 


and  are  coated  with  a  layer  of 
heat-sealing  material.  They  are 
supplied  mainly  by  the  Metal  Box 
Co.  The  packets  are  fed  to  the  fill¬ 
ing  nozzles  by  hand,  and  then 
placed  on  a  conveyor  belt  which 
carries  them  to  the  heat-sealer, 
which  works  on  a  roller  principle. 
As  they  emerge  from  the  sealer  the 
packets  are  packed  in  lots  of  12  in 
display  cartons,  which  are  finally 
packed  in  boxes  of  2  for  dispatch. 

The  ‘  ‘  auger  ’ '  filler,  which  is 
used,  for  example,  on  Chicken 
Noodle  Soup,  extrudes  the  paste 
through  the  nozzle  of  an  auger, 
and  at  the  same  time  delivers  a 
shot  of  noodles  from  a  simple 
volumetric  filler.  Packets  are  again 
fed  by  hand,  and  the  filling  rate  in 
this  case  is  65  packets  |x;r  min. 
Subsequent  operations  aie  similar 
to  those  described  for  other  soups. 

The  packets  are  filled  to  v’arious 
weights,  dejx'nding  on  the  soup 
formula  and  this  weight  is  held 
within  a  close  tolerance. 

They  are  check-weighed  at 
regular  intervals  and  if  any  signi¬ 
ficant  variation  outside  the  limit  of 
tolerance  is  detected  the  fillers  are 
stopped  and  adjustments  are  made 
to  correct  the  particular  machine 
which  is  at  fault.  The  small  degree 
of  tolerance  allowed  was  not  easy 
to  achieve,  and  the  filling  ma¬ 
chines  have  been  custom-built  for 
Batchelors  according  to  their  own 
specifications. 

The  accumulation  of  dust  also 
presents  problems  in  the  filling  de¬ 
partment  when  dried  materials  of 
this  nature  are  handled,  and  in 
this  case  preventive  measures  have 
been  directed  especially  towards  the 
ceiling,  which  is  clad  throughout 
with  aluminium  plate.  This  elimin¬ 
ates  all  crevices,  etc.,  which  might 
harbour  dust,  and  greatly  facili¬ 
tates  the  task  of  cleaning  the  de¬ 
partment.  The  ceiling  is  shown 
clearly  in  our  illustration  of  the 
filling  department. 

SOME  SUPPLIERS  OF  EQUIPMENI 
l)ry*T.s:  L.  A.  Mitchell,  Limited;  Messrs. 

Briggs. 

Mixers:  Hobart  Manufacturing  Co..  Ltd.; 

Morton  Machine  Co..  Ltd. 

Granulator:  Manesty  Machines,  Ltd. 
Fillers:  Batchelors  Foods,  Limited. 

Batch  control  system :  Elliott  Bros.  {Lon¬ 
don),  Ltd. 

Weighing  machines:  Berkel,  Limited. 
Laminated  foil  packets:  The  Metal  Box 

Co..  Ltd. 
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Problems  and  Perspectives  in  Malt 
Vinegar  Brewing 

By  John  W  hile,*  d.Sc.,  f.r.i.c.,  M.LBioi. 

High  quality  malt  vinegar  cannot  be  produced  by  a  haphazard  process.  It  demands  con¬ 
siderable  care  in  the  selection  of  raw  materials  and  in  the  control  of  the  oxidative  and  alcoholic 
fermentations,  and  an  adequate  period  of  maturation  must  be  allowed.  In  this  article. 
Dr.  White  discusses  some  of  the  factors  over  which  control  must  be  exercised,  and  some  of 
the  problems  which  have  still  to  be  overcome. 


Filtration  and  pasteurisation  plant  for  vinegar  manufacture. 


IN  Great  Britain  malt  vinegar  is 
‘prepared  by  the  bacterial  oxida¬ 
tion  of  alcohol  which  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  fermentation  by  yeast  of 
a  sugary  wort  (which,  in  turn,  has 
been  obtained  from  a  mash  of 
malted  barley  with  or  without  the 
addition  of  further  sources  of 
starch,  e.g.  unmalted  barley).  The 
addition  to  the  malt  mash  of  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  fermentable  sugar  {e.g. 
sucrose  or  invert  sugar)  is  per¬ 
missible. 

The  first  stage  of  manufacture 
consists  of  mashing  the  brewing 
materials  together  in  such  a  way 
that  any  starch  present  is  con¬ 
verted  into  fermentable  matter  by 
the  amylolytic  group  of  enzymes 
present  in  the  malt.  Yeast  is 
added  and  conversion  of  sugar  to 
alcohol  proceeds  to  completion. 
The  fermented  wort  is  then  stored 
for  a  variable  period  of  time.  Some 
brewers  extract  the  yeast  before 
storage,  others  allow  the  yeast  to 
sediment  out  during  storage.  After 
the  required  period  of  storage  has 
been  given,  the  wort  is  acetified, 
the  alcohol  in  the  wort  being  oxi¬ 
dised  to  acetic  acid.  The  crude 
vinegar  so  obtained  is  then  stored 
for  a  period  varying  from  a  few 
days  in  the  case  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  whose  policy  is  to  sell 
vinegar  regardless  of  quality,  up 
to  several  months,  which  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  “maturing”  period  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  high  grade  matured  vinegar 
of  fine  character  and  of  good  col¬ 
loidal  stability.  The  vinegar  is 
then  diluted  with  water  to  the  re¬ 
quisite  strength,  colour  (caramel) 
being  added  if  required,  filtered, 
and  run  into  bottles  or  casks  (with 

•  Pardon's  Vinegar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hir- 
mingham. 


or  without  pasteurisation,  which 
many  brewers  now  regard  as 
essential  for  good  storage  life). 

('ertain  breweries  add  a  small 
quantity  of  common  salt  to  mini¬ 
mise  breakdown  of  vinegar  by 
micro-organisms  upon  storage. 

Problems  and  perspectives 

The  scientific  and  technical 
problems  confronting  the  brewer 
of  malt  vinegars  are  many  and 
varied,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
present  paper  is  to  touch  briefly 
upon  certain  of  these  problems, 
outlining  what  conclusions  have 
been  drawn  and  suggesting  the 
many  fields  which  are  still  left  in 
which  progress  through  research  is 
necessary  before  we  are  able  to 
state  that  we  fully  understand  all 


the  phases  of  this  fascinating 
blend  of  art  and  science. 

Materials 

Barley  malt.  This  is,  of 
course,  the  prime  ingredient.  It 
must  have  a  sufficiently  high  dia- 
static  activity  to  be  able  to  convert 
all  the  starch  present  in  the  malt 
and  the  starchy  brewing  adjuncts 
{e.g.  any  raw  barley  which  is 
used)  into  non-starchy  materials. 
Normally  a  highly  diastatic  malt 
is  used,  possessing  a  diastatic 
activity  of  upwards  of  70® 
Lintner.  The  normal  diastatic 
activity  (°L),  of  course,  gives  a 
measure  of  the  total  combined 
activity  of  the  *-  and  /8-amylase 
enzyme  systems.  It  is  gradually 
becoming  more  and  more  evident 
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Flowsheet  for  malt  vinegar  production,  showing  the  essential  stages. 
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that  a  knowledge  of  the  relative 
amounts  of  »-  and  jS-amylases 
may  be  of  more  interest  than  the 
total  Lintner  value.  Brewing  malts 
may  vary  enormously  in  their 
relative  contents  of  these  two 
enzymes.  We  have  met  a  malt 
with  a  total  diastatic  activity  («- 
and  yS-)  of  ii8°  with  a-  =ii°  (or 
10%  of  the  whole),  whereas  an¬ 
other  malt  of  total  *- 4- /8-activity 
of  89°  had  »-  of  2°  (or  only  2  2% 
of  the  whole).  Such  differences  in 
relative  enzyme  activity  may  give 
rise  to  considerable  variations  in 
mash  tun  yield  and  final  vinegar 
analysis. 

Prof.  R.  H.  Hopkins’’  has 
recently  reviewed  the  fate  of  st¬ 
and  /3-amylases  in  brewing  and 
has  demonstrated  that  these  en¬ 
zymes  are  adsorbed  upon  the 
yeast  cell  as  fermentation  proceeds 
— assuming  that  the  enzymes  are 
present  in  the  wort. 

Figures  which  we  have  obtained 
show  that  a  mash  having  an 
original  st-amylase  activity  equiva¬ 
lent  to  25°  L  possessed  only  less 
than  1°  L  of  such  activity  at  the 
end  of  three  days’  fermentation, 
whilst  corresponding  figures  for 
/8-amylase  activity  fell  from  71°  L 
at  the  start  to  3°  at  the  finish. 

In  addition  to  »-  and  /3-amylases 
the  content  of  the  limit  dextrinnse^ 
enzyme  system  is  of  great  interest, 
controlling  as  it  does  the  final 
particle  size  of  dextrin  left  in  the 
fermented  wort.  Much  more  infor¬ 
mation  is  required  upon  this  newly 
investigated  enzyme  system. 

Barley.  As  with  barley  malt 
much  remains  to  be  done  before 
our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  and 


biological  composition  of  barley  is 
even  reasonably  comprehensive. 
Barley  is  used  primarily  as  source 
of  starch  in  vinegar  brewing  but 
obviously  any  reasonable  quantity 
of  barley  added  to  a  malt  mash  is 
a  source  of  the  raw  protein  and 
other  substances  which  are  recog¬ 
nised  as  causing  troubles  in  beer 
brewing — particularly  in  respect 
to  formation  of  non-biological 
hazes,  etc.  (see  later  in  this  paper). 
The  work  of  Preece  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  at  Edinburgh  has  given  us 
much  information  upon  the  nature 
of  some  of  the  gums  and  hemicel- 
luloses  present  to  the  extent  of 
only  a  few  per  cent,  in  cereal 
grains — the  influence  of  such  con¬ 
stituents  upon  the  brewing  process 
and  composition  and  colloidal  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  final  vinegar  must  at 
the  moment  be  a  matter  of  specu¬ 
lation.  It  is  certain  that  the  pro¬ 
tein  and  other  constituents  of  raw 
barley  can  give  rise  to  much 
trouble  in  the  matter  of  protein 
hazes  when  combined  in  com¬ 
plexes  with  metals  (notably  cop¬ 
per,  iron  and  tin)  and  other 
groupings  {e.g.  tannins,  phos¬ 
phates,  etc.)  as  will  be  discussed 
later. 

Sugars  may  be  added  to  the 
grist  in  Great  Britain  and  their  use 
cheapens  the  final  vinegar,  besides 
acting  to  some  degree  as  a  diluent 
of  the  desirable  background  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  non-fermentable 
fraction  of  the  malt  ingredients  of 
the  brew. 

Mashing  and  brewing  methods 

There  is  a  wide  diversity  of 
methods  in  use  in  the  British 


vinegar  industry,  even  wider  than 
in  the  beer  brewing  trade.  To  dis¬ 
cuss  and  speculate  upon  such 
methods  would  be  quite  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  paper.  We  might, 
however,  confine  our  few  remarks 
to  the  following  topics. 

(«)  Relative  Content  of  Malt 
and  Barley  in  the  Mash.  Obvi¬ 
ously  this  is  partially  an  eco¬ 
nomic  matter  involving  questions 
of  relative  cost  of  barley  and  malt 
in  addition  to  availability  of 
barley  in  the  period  between  har¬ 
vests.  English  practice  varies 
enormously.  Some  brewers  em¬ 
ploy  100%  malt,  others  use  up 
to  60%  or  even  more  of  barley  in 
their  grist. 

(ft)  Brewing  Procedure — Break- 
doivn  of  Proteins  and  .Starches  in 
the  Mash.  When  using  high  per¬ 
centages  of  barley  it  is  obvious 
that  care  must  be  taken  to  allow 
the  malt  and  barley  enzymes  in 
the  grain  mixture  sufficient  time 
under  the  correct  mashing  condi¬ 
tions  to  break  down  the  raw 
barley  proteins  sufficiently  to  pre¬ 
vent  protein  precipitation  troubles 
at  later  stages  in  the  process — 
particularly  in  the  final  vinegar — 
in  addition  to  allowing  complete 
modification  of  the  barley  starch 
to  give  maximum  fermentable  ex¬ 
tract.  What  is  the  effect  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  proportion  of  barley 
upon  the  fermentability  of  the  ex¬ 
tract?  It  may  be  imagined  that 
the  more  malt  that  is  present  the 
greater  would  be  the  degree  of 
fermentation  of  the  extract.  Our 
own  findings  are  paradoxical, 
however,  in  this  respect  and  we 
have  often  found  that  a  proportion 
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of  barley  gives  greater  ferment- 
ability  to  an  extract.  We  found, 
for  example,  that  a  mash  pre¬ 
pared  from  ioo%  malt  attenuated 
to  an  average  of  2  5  brewers’  lb. 
|)er  barrel,  whereas  using  a  mash 
consisting  of  about  50%  barley 
and  50%  of  malt  the  mash  atten¬ 
uated  to  less  than  10  brewers’  lb. 
j)er  barrel.  No  explanation  has 
yet  been  advanced  for  this  phe¬ 
nomenon. 

(c)  pH  of  Mash.  Obviously  all 
the  basis  of  protein  and  starch 
conversion  in  the  mash  is  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  mashing  /)H. 
English  practice  tends  to  allow 
|)lenty  of  time  for  proteolysis  to 
follow  its  complete  course  at  rela¬ 
tively  low  temperature  (say  100- 
1 1  o  °  F . ) ;  ( 37-43°r . )  before  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  allowed  to  rise  for  the 
conversion  of  the  starch  and,  thus, 
the  maximum  degree  of  amino 
acid  production  by  proteolysis  is 
encouraged,  which  has  the  virtue 
of  assisting  the  yeast  nutrition  in 
the  alcoholic  fermentation.  After 
starch  conversion  many  English 
makers  will  have  a  natural  /)H  of 
4-8-5-I  and  this  will  be  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  low  /)H  for  many  brewers 
to  add  their  yeast. 

(d)  Use  of  .-icids  in  the  Mash. 
Natural  acidity  is  not  sufficient  for 
some  malt  vinegar  brewers,  some 
of  whom  add  lactic  or  even  sul- 
|)huric  or  phosphoric  acids  to 
lower  the  p\\  quickly  to  discour¬ 
age  growth  of  infecting  bacteria 
during  the  alcoholic  fermentation. 
Use  of  the  inorganic  acids,  how¬ 
ever,  is  dangerous  practice,  for 
these  acids  considerably  reduce 
the  natural  alkalinity  of  the  ash  of 


the  final  vinegar  and  an  acid  or 
only  faintly  alkaline  ash  is  a  good 
indication  to  the  public  analyst  of 
the  fondness  of  the  vinegar  brewer 
for  the  addition  of  such  mineral 
acids,  which  practice  is  illegal ! 

(e)  Sterilisation  of  Mash.  Too 
much  infection  in  the  mash  may 
lead  to  loss  of  alcohol  by  inter¬ 
ference  with  yeast  function  (for 
example,  the  yeast  can  be  floccu¬ 
lated  by  too  high  a  content  of 
bacteria  of  some  groups,  particu¬ 
larly  certain  Lactobacteria,  caus¬ 
ing  insufficient  attenuation,  pre¬ 
cipitating  the  yeast  from  the 
wort).  Every  effort  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  made  to  reduce  bacterio¬ 
logical  infection  in  the  brewing 
of)eration  to  a  minimum. 

(/)  Yeast  Employed.  What  in¬ 
fluence  does  the  nature  of  the 
yeast  employed  in  the  alcoholic 
fermentation  exert  upon  the  sub¬ 
sequent  manufacturing  process 
and  upon  the  composition  of  the 
finished  vinegar? 

The  attennatwe  capacity  of  the 
yeast  is  perhaps  its  most  import¬ 
ant  single  property.  A  yeast 
having  high  attenuative  |x)wer 
produces  maximum  alcohol  yield 
and  ferments  the  maximum 
amount  of  carbohydrate  from  the 
wort.  Conversely,  a  yeast  of  poor 
attenuation  produces  less  alcohol 
and  may  leave  a  large  amount  of 
carbohydrate  (dextrinous)  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  fermented  medium.  As 
examples  it  may  be  stated  that  a 
standard  British  wort  left  3  5%  of 
carbohydrate  material  at  the  end 
of  a  fermentation  using  a  poorly 
attenuating  yeast,  whereas  this 
figure  was  reduced  to  i  -2%  of  car¬ 


bohydrate  by  the  use  of  a  yeast 
culture  possessing  a  highly  or¬ 
ganised  dextrin-splitting  enzyme 
system.  VV'hen  these  worts  were 
acetified  directly  without  a  period 
of  secondary  fermentation,  the 
resulting  vinegars  contained  sub¬ 
stantially  comparable  amounts  of 
carbohydrate  to  that  in  the  worts 
from  which  they  were  prepared. 

When  subjected  to  a  complete 
secondary  fermentation  the  poorly 
attenuated  wort  passed  through  a 
most  vigorous  phase  of  bacterial 
decomposition  in  which  the  resi¬ 
dual  carbohydrate  was  reduced 
from  3*5%  to  i-i%,  with  produc¬ 
tion  of  1-2%  lactic  acid,  together 
with  0-8%  of  acetic  acid  and 
traces  of  other  volatile  acids  and 
large  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide. 
The  resulting  wort  upon  acetifica- 
tion  yielded  a  vinegar  possessing 
only  o  q%  of  carbohydrate. 

Other  important  factors  include 
the  fermentation  capacity  {i.e.  fer¬ 
mentative  rate)  of  the  yeast  and 
the  |X)ssession  by  the  yeast  strains 
of  either  “flocculent”  or  “  non- 
flocculent  ”  tendencies.  Obviously 
a  non-flocculent  yeast  which  stays 
suspended  in  the  fermenting  wort 
until  attenuation  is  complete  is 
preferable  to  a  flocculating  yeast 
which  may  settle  before  full  atten¬ 
uation,  giving  reduced  alcohol 
yield  together  with  much  residual 
carbohydrate.  Many  brewing 
yeasts  not  prepared  from  pure 
cultures  may  be  shown  to  consist 
of  a  number  of  yeast  strains  often 
including  flocculating  yeasts;  such 
yeasts  may  never  be  completely 
relied  upon  to  give  constant  at¬ 
tenuation  in  brewery  practice.  Use 
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of  a  pure  culture  of  the  most  suit¬ 
able  yeast  strain  is  an  obvious 
necessity  in  the  best  practice. 

Secondary  wort  storage 
fermentation 

Wort  undergoing  storage  after 
brewing  and  prior  to  acetification 
may  undergo  considerable  change 
in  nature  and  composition.  Brew¬ 
ers  who  do  not  extract  the  yeast 
prior  to  storage  allow  the  yeast  to 
settle  out  in  order  to  produce  a 
moderately  clear  wort  for  aceti¬ 
fication.  In  a  long  storage  under 
this  system  the  yeast  tends  to 
autolyse  and  part  of  the  cell  con¬ 
tents,  including  amino  acids  and 
mineral  salts,  are  thereby  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  ageing  wort. 

All  worts  undergoing  storage 
rapidly  develop  a  very  mixed  flora 
of  micro-organisms  and  these  may 
cause  much  change  in  the  nature 
and  composition  of  the  wort.  Some 
of  the  chief  organisms  found  there¬ 
in  produce  lactic  acid  from  any 
residual  carbohydrate  and  after 
some  weeks’  fermentation  most  of 
this  fraction  from  the  original 
grain  is  converted.  Much  carbon 
dioxide  gas  is  produced  and  such 
conditions  are  useful  in  suppres¬ 
sing  harmful  wild  yeast-like  or¬ 
ganisms  of  the  Mycoderma,  Moni¬ 
lia  and  Candida  types  which  are 
oxidative  in  function  and  which, 
once  established  as  a  surface 
growth  on  a  vat  of  fermenting 
wort,  rapidly  destroy  the  alcohol 
to  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  Cer¬ 
tain  heterofermentative  organisms 
often  grow  in  the  wort  and  these 
may  form  a  mixture  of  lactic  acid, 
together  with  a  useful  quantity  of 
acetic  acid,  in  the  liquid.  The 
wort-storage  fermentation  can  en¬ 
able  significant  production  of  acid 
from  carbohydrate  unassimilated 
by  yeast  in  a  poorly  attenuated 
primary  alcoholic  fermentation. 
There  seems  little  justification, 
however,  for  the  wort  storage  pro¬ 
cess  when  using  a  wort  which  has 
been  highly  attenuated  by  yeast 
which  has  then  been  mechanically 
extracted  and  the  clear  wort  so 
obtained  could  be  oxidised  directly 
to  give  a  most  satisfactory  vinegar. 

Acetification  of  wort 

VV’hilst  the  use  of  the  birch  ace- 
tifier  in  the  traditional  “Quick 


Vats  for  storing  and  maturing  malt 
vinegar. 


Vinegar  ’’  process  is  still  the  basis 
of  the  vinegar  industry  in  (ireat 
Britain  there  is  no  lack  of  interest 
in  the  more  modern  processes  such 
as  the  deep-culture  type  fermen¬ 
ters.  The  chief  topics  involved  here 
are  probably  largely  of  an  econo¬ 
mic  nature — the  appraisal  of  the 
advantages  accruing  from  the 
modern  systems  contrasted  against 
their  v'ery  high  capital  costs. 

Scientifically,  the  most  striking 
advances  in  our  published  English 
literature  have  been  made  by 
Shimwell,'  '  who  has  stated  that 
he  had  successfully  used  a  pure 
strain  of  Acetobacter  mesoxydans 
in  experimental  acetifiers  for  the 
production  of  malt  vinegars  by 
both  “  quick  ’’  vinegar  and  “  sub¬ 
merged  aeration ’’  processes.  The 
results  were  superior  to  those 
given  by  a  mixed  flora  as  used  in 
industrial  acetifiers.  Further  re¬ 
cent  work  by  Shimwell  claims  that 


a  pure  culture  of  the  non-cellulose¬ 
forming  organism  .-f.  mesoxydans 
yields  both  non-cellulosic  and 
cellulosic  mutants  when  grown 
respectively  in  ‘  ‘  submerged  aera¬ 
tion”  and  “quick  vinegar  aceti- 
fier  ”  type  environment. 

Maturing  of  crude  vinegar 

Freshly  acetified  malt  vinegar 
has  a  rough  harsh  flavour  quite 
unacceptable  to  a  connoisseur  or 
even  to  the  large  mass  of  the 
population  who  enjoy  the  mellow 
flavour  and  characteristic  bouquet 
of  a  “  matured  ”  vinegar.  Matur¬ 
ing  is  carried  out  by  storing  the 
new  vinegar  for  several  months  in 
contact  with  wood.  The  changes 
in  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
vinegar  ujxm  maturing  are,  in 
contrast,  often  extremely  slight. 

ImiKirtant  changes  in  the  col¬ 
loidal  nature  of  the  vinegar  upon 
storage  are  extremely  obvious.  A 
great  degree  of  colloidal  instability 
exists  in  freshly  acetified  vinegar 
as  any  brewer  who  lK)ttles  it  is 
aware — heavy  hazes  consisting  of 
protein,  colouring  matter,  traces 
of  inorganic  substances  (c.g.  iron, 
copper,  tin,  silicon,  etc.)  may 
ai)pear  within  a  few  weeks,  often 
depending  upon  the  oxidation- 
reduction  balance  existing  in  the 
vinegar.  Storage  under  the  cor¬ 
rectly  balanced  conditions  allows 
such  sedimentation  to  take  place 
in  the  maturing  vats,  a  high 
degree  of  stability  being  produced 
in  the  stored  vinegar  due  to  the 
shedding  of  the  unstable  sub¬ 
stances. 

Clarification 

Preliminary  clarification  is  often 
accomplished  in  England  as  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  maturing  process 
by  gently  passing  the  maturing 
vinegar  down  columns  many  feet 
deep  of  beech  chippings  or  shav¬ 
ings.  The  solid  particles  and  much 
of  the  colloidal  matter  in  the 
vinegar  are  de|X)sited  on  the  beech 
wood.  Other  English  brewers  em¬ 
ploy  a  preliminary  filtration  using 
Kieselguhr  to  obtain  a  reasonably 
bright  vinegar.  Some  brewers 
then  employ  a  final  “polishing 
filtration  ”  using  filter  sheets  made 
of  asbestos  and  cellulose  which 
produce  a  vinegar  of  great  bril¬ 
liance. 
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Vinegar  colouring 

If  colouring  is  necessary  cara¬ 
mel  colourings  are  added.  The 
work  of  White  and  Munns®*®  has 
demonstrated  that  commercial 
caramels  may  be  classified  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  electrical  nature  of  the 
colloidal  colouring  matter  present 
and  this  may  be  of  fundamental 
importance  in  choosing  a  caramel 
colouring  for  a  particular  vinegar. 
The  colouring  matter  in  many 
caramels  was  shown  to  behave  in 
very  similar  fashion  to  a  soluble 
protein  and  to  obey  the  rules  of 
colloidal  behaviour  investigated  in 
Loeb’s  classical  work.  Many  of 
the  colouring  substances  possess 
well-defined  iso-electric  jxiints  at 
which  they  are  electrically  neutral 
— if  the  /)H  of  the  solution  is  raised 
above  the  iso-electric  point  the 
colours  become  negatively  charged 
— at  />H  values  below  the  iso¬ 
electric  point  they  take  an  increas¬ 
ingly  positive  charge  as  the  /)H 
falls.  It  was  shown  that  caramels 
contain  vaiyong  types  and  amounts 
of  colloidal  colour  particles  of  iso¬ 
electric  point  v’arying  between 
approximately  /)H  3  and  pW  7. 
Due  consideration  must  be  given, 
when  adding  a  caramel,  to  the 
effect  of  the  colloids  which  are 
present  in  the  vinegar  and  this  is 
dependent  upon  the  precise  pH  of 
the  vinegar,  ('aramels  contain¬ 
ing  positively  charged  colloids 
will  tend  to  coalesce  with  any 
negatively  charged  or  even  elec¬ 
trically  neutral  colloidal  particles 
and,  under  certain  conditions,  a 
{)rccipitate  will  be  formed  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  complex  of  the  original 
colloids,  the  coalescence  having 
produced  a  particle  size  too  great 
to  stay  in  colloidal  solution.  The 
high  content  of  unstable  colloids 
in  fresh  un-matured  vinegar  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  precipi¬ 
tation,  if  bottled  fresh,  particu¬ 
larly  with  added  caramel. 

Most  mature  English  malt 
vinegars  behave  satisfactorily 
when  coloured  with  caramels  hav¬ 
ing  high  iso-electric  [joints  (say  at 
/)H  5  or  above). 

Variations  in  brewing  and  ma¬ 
turing  procedure,  however,  may 
call  for  a  change  in  caramel  type 
for  optimal  stability.  Dse  of  a  low 
iso-electric  point  caramel  (say  at 


pH  3)  may  be  fraught  with  great 
dangers,  as  this  pH  is  so  very  close 
to  the  pH  of  malt  vinegar.  De¬ 
pending  upon  brewing  methods 
and  materials  and  acid  strength, 
English  malt  vinegars  which  are 
highly  buffered  with  natural 
buffering  materials  normally  vary 
in  pH  between  about  27  to  31. 
As  an  illustration,  suppose  that  a 
caramel  colouring  with  iso-electric 
point  of  3  is  used  with  the  two 
vinegars  at  the  extremes  of  this 
pH  range.  With  pH  2  7  vinegar 
the  caramel  colour  would  be 
positively  charged  and  would 
stabilise  positive  vinegar  colloids, 
whereas  with  pH  3-1  vinegar  the 
caramel  colour  particles  would  be 
negative  and  would  unstabilise  the 
positively  charged  v  inegar  colloids. 

Special  precautions  are  taken  in 
the  selection  of  caramels  for  colour¬ 
ing  of  vinegar  used  in  pickling  of 
onions.  Onion  cells  possess  a 
strong  electro-negative  charge.  If 
the  vinegar  solution  possesses 
electropositive  caramel  colouring, 
adsorption  takes  place  upon  the 
onions  which  are  rapidly  stained 
dark  brown.  A  caramel  having 
an  iso-electric  point  below  the  /)H 
of  the  vinegar  is,  therefore,  re¬ 
quired  if  the  onions  are  to  be  pre¬ 
served  unstained. 

Flavour,  bouquet  and  stability 

All  the  factors  discussed  in  this 
paper  have  a  bearing  upon  the 
final  organoleptic  excellence  and 
colloidal  stability  of  the  final 
vinegar.  Assuming  that  the 
vinegar  is  Ixjttled  sterile  so  that 
growth  of  micro-organisms  is  pre¬ 
cluded  most  malt  vinegars  begin 
to  lose  their  optical  clarity  vvith 
age  due  to  the  onset  of  hazes  of 
various  kinds  under  various  con¬ 
ditions.  Bottled  in  anaerobic  con¬ 
ditions,  hazes  showing  gradual 
development  may  be  due  to  slow 
precipitation  of  protein  fractions 
and  colour  colloids,  either  alone  or 
more  generally  in  combination 
with  traces  of  copper,  tin,  or  sili¬ 
con  complexed  with  inorganic 
groups  such  as  phosphate. 

In  aerobic  conditions  traces  of 
iron  rapidly  form  complex  pre¬ 
cipitates  with  phosphate  and  pro¬ 
teins  and  colour  colloids;  par¬ 
ticipation  of  traces  of  other  or¬ 


ganic  substances  such  as  phytic 
acids  and  tannins  may  also  be 
possible.  To  maintain  good  clarity 
ov’er  several  months  a  malt  vinegar 
must  not  contain  more  than  about 
2  p.p.m.  of  iron,  0-3  p.p.m.  of 
copper,  and  tin  must  be  absent — 
in  addition,  the  protein  and  carbo¬ 
hydrate  fractions  present  must  be 
as  stable  as  possible — obviously  a 
function  of  all  the  many  facets  of 
the  various  stages  of  the  brewing, 
storage  and  maturing  processes. 
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Sugar  Technology 

Sir  Oliver  Lyle’s  book*  is  by 
now  well  known  in  the  sugar  in¬ 
dustry,  and  the  appearance  of  a 
third  revised  and  enlarged  edition 
will  be  welcomed  by  many  who 
can  testify  to  the  usefulness  of  its 
forerunners.  This  new  edition  con¬ 
tains  four  additional  chapters, 
as  well  as  over  50  new  sections  in 
the  original  chapters.  Most  of  these 
additions  have  been  suggested  by 
the  staff  of  Tate  and  Lyle,  Limited, 
some  150  of  whom  have  made  sug¬ 
gestions  for  improvements. 

The  Ixjok  as  a  whole  is  of  in¬ 
terest  to  a  much  wider  group  of 
readers  than  those  engaged  pri¬ 
marily  in  the  production  and  re¬ 
fining  of  sugar.  The  chapters  on 
vacuum  pans  and  evaporators,  for 
instance,  will  be  of  a  great  interest 
to  anyone  dealing  with  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  any  liquid  food  product, 
whilst  those  on  heat  and  steam  and 
the  production  and  use  of  electricity 
are  of  even  wider  general  interest 
to  the  aspiring  technologist. 

The  book  is  written  in  Sir 
Oliv’er’s  usual  informal  and  highly 
individual  style,  and  despite  its 
length  it  remains  readable 
throughout. 

*  Technology  for  Sugar  Refinery  Work¬ 
ers.  By  Oliver  Lyle.  3rd  Ed.  Revised, 
rearranged  and  enlarged.  1957.  Chap¬ 
man  and  Hall.  Ltd.  Pp.  663.  Ulus. 
70s.  net. 
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EQUIPMENT 

for  the 

MECHANISED 

BAKERY 


COMPLETE  installations  and  a 
comprehensive  range  of  in¬ 
dividual  equipment  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  bread  and  all  types  of 
biscuits  are  provided  by  T.  and  T. 
Vicars,  Ltd.  An  example  of  their 
large-scale  installations  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  biscuit  production 
line  illustrated.  The  units  are 
specially  constructed  to  allow  the 
easy  maintenance  of  clean  and 
sanitary  conditions,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  flexibility  of  output  is 
attainable.  Thus  the  equipment 
may  include,  as  well  as  the  stan¬ 
dard  cutting  and  embossing  ma¬ 
chine,  sheeter,  sugar-sprinkler, 
flour-duster,  washover,  wire-cut, 
rout,  fig  bar,  fruit-biscuit  and 
rotary-moulding  attachments,  ac¬ 
cording  to  choice.  Scrap  return 
equipment  may  be  placed  either 
centrally  or  at  the  side.  The  in¬ 
dividual  units  are  standardised  in 
construction,  and  the  easy  change¬ 
over  facilities  that  this  provides 
permits  their  use  in  any  single 
automatic  production  line. 

Ovens  suitable  for  every  type 
of  biscuit  are  also  provided.  These 
are  normally  of  the  steel  band  or 
wire  web  type  in  fully  automatic 
lines,  but  tier  ovens  and  tunnel- 
type  plate  ovens  suitable  for  auto¬ 
matic  production  can  also  be  sup¬ 
plied. 

Cooling,  transporting  and  stack¬ 
ing  equipment  for  handling  the 
cooked  biscuits  as  they  leave  the 
ovens  are  also  designed  to  give 


maximum  versatility  tx)th  in  the 
handling  of  biscuits  of  different 
types  and  sizes  and  in  the  over¬ 
coming  of  space  problems.  Thus 
packing  lines  along-side  the  plant, 
in  line  with  it,  or  on  other  floors 
can  be  equally  well  served. 

Other  complete  installations  pro¬ 
vided  by  Vicars  include  automatic 
equipment  for  the  production  of 
Swiss  rolls  (also  illustrated), 
wafer-producing  equipment,  and 
automatic  installations  for  bread 
production.  Various  types  of 
dough  mixers  and  pneumatic 
flour-handling  equipment  can  also 
lx?  provided. 

Bulk  handling  of  flour 

Equipment  for  the  bulk  hand¬ 
ling  and  storage  of  flour  is  the 
speciality  of  Henry  Simon,  Ltd., 
who  provide  installations  suitable 
for  all  sizes  of  operation.  Initial 
cost  of  the  installations  is  high,  but 
savings  effected  are  also  very 
great,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
capital  expenditure  can  be  re¬ 
gained  in  a  comparatively  short 
time.  Savings  are  effected  not 
only  in  labour  costs,  but  also  in 
costs  of  original  flour  and  in  flour 
losses  during  operation.  Hand¬ 
ling  may  be  by  mechanical  means 
such  as  conveyors  and  elevators, 
but  fully  pneumatic  systems  are 

Above:  Fully  automatic  bread-making 
plant  made  by  the  John  Pelkman 
Engineering  Co.,  Ltd. 


recommended  wherever  their  use 
is  feasible.  Blending  problems 
may  arise  for  the  small  baker  who 
wishes  to  employ  bulk  handling, 
but  as  more  and  more  of  the 
miller’s  customers  go  over  to  the 
purchase  of  flour  in  bulk  he  is 
able  to  blend  flours  from  bulk 
storage  at  the  mill  to  suit  his  cus¬ 
tomers’  particular  requirements. 
Thus  blending  problems  for  the 
smaller  baker,  far  from  being  ag¬ 
gravated,  may  actually  Ix'  elimin¬ 
ated  as  bulk  handling  increases. 
Schemes  also  exist  for  the  meter¬ 
ing  of  small  supplies  from  bulk 
vehicles  to  portable  containers  in 
the  bakery,  to  cater  for  the  needs 
of  the  small  baker.  Storage  bins 
may  vary  considerably  in  size  and 
shape,  and  existing  storage  space 
can  therefore  often  be  utilised. 

Other  interesting  equipment 
supplied  by  Henry  Simon,  Ltd., 
includes  the  Junior  sifter,  which 
has  been  designed  to  meet  the 
need  for  a  small,  flexible,  dust 
pr(K)f  sifter  for  the  screening  and 
grading  of  finely  granulated  ma¬ 
terials  at  an  economic  rate  of 
throughput.  The  machine  com¬ 
prises  8  sieves  totally  enclosed  in 
a  metal  case,  which  is  suspended 
from  a  metal  frame  by  canes. 
Rotary  motion  is  imparted  to  the 
sieve  case  by  a  mechanism  driven 
by  a  ^-h.p.  motor. 

Larger  units,  suitable  for  higher 
production  rates,  are  also  manu¬ 
factured. 
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tion  requirements,  with  holding 
capacities  of  from  loo  to  500 
dough  pieces,  and  proving  times 
are  adjustable.  Output  capacities 
range  from  2  to  10  sacks  per  hr., 
and  the  unit  may  be  linked  to 
drawplate,  peel,  rotary  or  travel¬ 
ling  ovens. 


Loaf  moulders 


Kneeda  company.  Their  Fyna 
range  includes  combined  sheers 
and  wrapix^rs  with  power-assisted 
or  gravity  feeds,  having  capacities 
of  200  and  500  loaves  |)er  hr.  re¬ 
spectively,  and  fully-automatic 
wrappers  with  capacities  of  up  to 
1,000  loaves  i^er  hr. 

An  automatic  installation  for 
the  production  of  bread,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  suction  dough  divider,  a 
conical  rounder,  an  automatic 
first  prover  and  a  final  moulder,  is 
also  made  by  the  John  Pelkman 
Engineering  Co.  Again,  the  units 
are  available  singly  or  as  a  com¬ 
plete  plant.  Provers  are  custom 
l)'jilt  to  meet  individual  produc¬ 


Plant  for  the  fully  automatic  production  of  biscuits,  made  by  T.  and  T.  Vicars,  Ltd. 


Bread-making  plant 

Automatic  plant  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  bread  is  now  made  by  the 
Kneeda  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd. 
This  incorporates  a  number  of 
well-known  machines,  which  are 
linked  up  to  form  a  straight 
through  plant.  The  machines 
comprise  a  Pedigree  divider,  a 
Fyna  rounder,  a  Fyna  interme¬ 
diate  prover,  and  a  Major 
moulder.  These  machines  are 
capable  of  producing  plain  or 
variety  bread  at  the  rate  of  3  to  6 
sacks  {X'r  hr.,  and  in  conjunction 
with  a  Fyna  final  prover  and  a 
travelling  oven  of  the  double  lap, 
single  lap,  or  tunnel  type,  they 
form  a  complete  bread-producing 
and  baking  plant.  Units  are  avail¬ 
able  separately,  and  the  plant  can 
be  built  up  in  stages  as  required. 

Ovens  of  the  tyjx*  described  are 
produced  by  the  same  firm,  who 
also  specialise  in  the  production  of 
reel  ovens.  They  are  able  to  offer 
over  100  different  models  of  this 
type  of  oven,  with  capacities 
ranging  from  5  to  72  confection¬ 
ery  baking  sheets.  These  ovens 
are  extremely  versatile  in  per¬ 
formance,  and  are  said  to  produce 
crusty  bread,  V^ienna  bread,  tin 
bread,  rolls,  confectionery,  pies 
and  biscuits  of  a  uniformly  high 
standard.  Low  initial  cost  and 
economy  of  ojieration  are  also 
claimed  for  these  ovens. 

Nowadays,  bread  production 
rarely  ends  with  the  baked  loaf,  as 
wrapped  and  sliced  bread  is  com¬ 
manding  increasing  sales.  Ma¬ 
chinery  for  slicing  and  wrapping 
bread  is  also  produced  by  the 


Machinery  for  loaf  moulding  is 
produced  by  Sorensen  Bakery 
Equipment,  Ltd.  Their  S.B.E. 
4  Piece  and  Twist  moulder  will 
handle  all  tyj^es  of  dough,  and  is 
said  to  be  particularly  suitable  for 
forming  loaves  of  protein-enriched 
bread.  The  machine  is  designed 
to  mould  dough  pieces  from  2  oz. 
to  4  lb.,  and  standard  fittings  in¬ 
clude  an  8  in.  sha|x*r  for  tin  loaves 
and  a  16  in.  shaper  for  4  piece 
loaves.  Alternative  sizes  of  shaper 
are  available  to  suit  specific  re¬ 
quirements.  The  machine  is  avail¬ 
able  if  required  for  continuous 
plant  operation  at  a  speed  of  12 
sacks  jx?r  hr.,  or  48  dough  pieces 
per  min.  All  feeding  and  sheeting 
rollers  are  P.T.F.E.  covered,  and 
considerations  of  hygiene  have 
been  observed  throughout  in  the 
construction  of  the  machine. 

The  S.P.E.  Cross  Grain  moulder 
is  another  model  made  by  the 
same  firm.  Their  products  also 
include  the  Cream-Master,  a  stain- 


Plant  by  T.  and  T.  Vicars,  Ltd.,  for  the  continuous  production  of  Swiss  rolls. 
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A  4S-ft.  single  lap  oven  designed  for  the  production  of  starch-reduced  rolls,  made  by 
the  Kneeda  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd. 


less  steel  cream-whipping  machine, 
and  the  Choco-Master  chocolate 
enrober.  The  latter  machine  is 
constructed  throughout  of  stain¬ 
less  steel,  and  its  compact  form  has 
been  designed  with  the  smaller 
user  esjx*cially  in  mind.  It  will 
enrobe  a  wide  range  of  cakes  and 
other  confectionery  goods. 

Automatic  weight  control 

A  machine  for  automatically 
controlling  the  weight  of  dough 
pieces  is  now  being  marketed  by 
Woods  Automatics,  Ltd.  The 
machine  consists  of  2  units,  the 
first  of  which  comprises  a  Beran- 
ger-type  counter  machine  which 
has  been  so  modified  as  to  inter¬ 
cept,  receive,  weigh  and  discharge 
each  piece  of  dough  as  it  comes 
from  the  divider,  and  before  its 
passage  to  the  moulding  machine. 
The  result  of  the  weighing  is  con¬ 
veyed  by  electrical  impulses  to  a 
second  unit,  which  is  able  to  con¬ 
trol  the  divider  itself,  regulating 
the  amount  of  dough  measured  in 
subsequent  operations.  Small 
variations  in  the  weight  of  dough 
measured  by  the  divider  are  there¬ 
fore  immediately  corrected.  If 
pieces  excessively  over-  or  under¬ 
weight  are  delivered,  a  warning 
mechanism  is  activated,  and  long 
runs  of  material  of  incorrect  weight 
are  therefore  prevented.  The  fine 
control  which  can  be  achieved  by 
this  machine  is  said  to  increase 
yields  considerably,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  protecting  the  manufac¬ 
turer  against  the  sale  of  under¬ 
weight  goods. 


Roll  and  bun  dividers 

Machines  for  the  automatic 
dividing  and  moulding  of  rolls  and 
buns  are  made  by  the  John  Pelk- 
man  Engineering  Co.  Their 
Hydratilik  divider-moulder  is  hy¬ 
draulically  operated,  as  its  name 
implies,  and  is  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  up  to  8,000  rolls  or  buns  per 
hr.  The  machine  is  manually  fed 
and  unloaded,  but  the  actual 
operations  are  fully  automatic. 
Four  models,  suitable  for  produc¬ 
ing  pieces  of  different  weight 
ranges,  are  available.  Other 
models,  with  different  capacities, 
are  also  made. 

A  roll  divider  and  rounder  is 
also  made  by  the  Kneeda  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  Ltd.  Their  Fyna 
model  produces  36  pieces  at  one 
time,  and  will  produce  6,000 
pieces  per  hr.  Sizes  from  4  oz.  to 
zh  oz.  can  be  produced.  The 
machine  incorporates  a  |-h.p. 
motor,  and  can  be  operated  from 
a  power  point  or  lamp  holder. 

Moulders  and  dividers  for  paste 
and  buns  are  also  supplied  by 
John  Hunt  (Bolton)  Ltd. 

Rotary  biscuit  moulders 

The  John  Pelkman  Engineer¬ 
ing  Co.  also  produce  a  number  of 
rotary  biscuit  moulding  machines. 
These  are  built  in  a  range  of  sizes 
to  suit  different  sizes  of  operation, 
18  models  being  available  in  all. 
Special  designs  can  be  engraved 
to  suit  individual  requirements, 
and  the  moulding  rollers  are  in¬ 
terchangeable.  The  machines  can 
also  be  used  for  preparing  lids  for 


mince  and  certain  other  pies,  and 
for  measuring  paste  for  the  linings 
of  jam  tarts,  custards,  etc.  The 
larger  models  can  lx*  fitted  with 
attachments  for  washing  the  bis¬ 
cuits  with  water,  egg,  etc.,  or  for 
sprinkling  them  with  almonds  or 
sugar. 

Cake  mixers 

A  range  of  mixers  for  cake 
batters  and  similar  substances,  one 
of  which  is  illustrated,  is  made  by 
John  Hunt  (Bolton)  Ltd.  The 
illustration  shows  the  Diiratax 
mixer,  a  machine  with  an  80-qt. 
caj>acity,  and  the  largest  in  the 
range.  Other  equipment  made  by 
the  same  firm  includes  the  Little 
Champion  machine  for  forming 
ojx*n  and  lidded  shells  of  pastry, 
and  a  number  of  hand  and  power 
driven  pastry  rollers. 

Cake  mixers  of  various  types 
and  sizes  are  also  supplied  by  the 
Kneeda  Manufacturing  ('o..  Ltd., 
and  the  Hobart  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Ltd. 

Cake  slicers 

The  production  of  spf)nge  sand¬ 
wiches  involves  the  cutting  of  a 
large  number  of  cakes  for  inser¬ 
tion  of  the  filling  material,  and  a 
machine  for  ix*rforming  this  oper- 


The  Duratax  cake  mixer,  the  largest 
model  in  the  range  of  mixers  made  by 
John  Hunt  (Bolton)  Ltd. 
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One  of  the  range  of  comminuters  made  by 
Apex  Construction,  Ltd. 


ation  is  built  by  J.  Crollie  and 
Son,  Ltd.  Their  .-l«/o-.S7t7/a  model 
will  handle  up  to  3,000  cakes  per 
hr.,  the  two  halves  being  de¬ 
livered  ready  for  spreading.  The 
cakes  are  placed  on  a  moving  web 
belt,  which  passes  them  through 
an  endless  band  knife  running 
over  a  14  in.  pulley.  The  machine 
is  adequately  guarded,  but  all 
parts  are  readily  accessible  for 
cleaning  purposes. 

The  MidtiSecta  slab  cake  sheer, 
which  is  made  by  the  same  firm, 
has  been  designed  to  cut  portions 
of  slab  cake  ready  for  packaging 
and  retail  sale.  It  will  handle  all 
types  of  cake  from  plain  Madeira 
to  heavy  fruit  slabs,  and  has  a 
capacity  of  between  500  and  600 
I -lb.  pieces  per  hr.  All  sizes  of 
cake  up  to  22  in.  long  by  8  in. 
wide  can  be  handled,  and  the 
thickness  of  cut  can  be  adjusted  by 
stages  of  ^  in. 

Swiss  roll  wrapping  machine 

A  machine  for  the  automatic 
wrapping  of  Swiss  rolls  is  made  by 
Bramigk  and  Co.,  Ltd.  The  rolls 
are  wrapped  in  cellulose  film,  com¬ 
plete  tear  strip  and  photo-electric 
registration  for  panel  printing. 
The  first  stage  of  the  machine  con¬ 
sists  of  an  infeed,  which  has  a 
number  of  compartments,  each 
having  2  vertical  carrier  plates  cut 
out  half-moon  shape  in  which  the 
operator  places  the  rolls.  There 


are  no  side  guides,  either  at  this 
stage  or  in  the  wrapping  mech¬ 
anism,  and  smearing  of  jam  or 
cream  fillings  is  therefore  avoided. 

The  machine  is  essentially  a 
one-size  unit,  and  has  been  de¬ 
signed  on  the  basis  of  the  standard 
size  rolls  current  in  England.  It 
is  ada[)table,  however,  for  use 
with  other  sizes.  Speed  of  ojiera- 
tion  is  infinitely  variable  between 
30  and  60  rolls  per  min. 

Peel  cutting  machines 

A  number  of  cutting  machines 
with  applications  in  the  bakery 
trade  are  manufactured  by  Brier- 
ley,  ('oilier  and  Hartley,  Ltd. 
These  include  plunger  type  ma¬ 
chines  and  the  Speedy  jjeel  cutter, 
which  is  also  widely  used  for  the 
cutting  of  citrus  skins  for  the 
prejiaration  of  marmalade.  The 
machines  can  be  variously  used 
for  the  cutting  of  syruped  and 
candied  peels,  citron,  figs,  an¬ 
gelica,  ginger,  and  a  variety  of 
nuts.  The  same  firm  also  manu¬ 
facture  a  chocolate  shaving  ma¬ 
chine,  designed  to  shave  block 
chocolate  or  other  materials  of  a 
similar  consistency  into  thin  slices, 
thus  considerably  facilitating  sub¬ 
sequent  melting  operations. 

Pulverisers 

Materials  such  as  spices  and  icing 
sugar  often  require  to  be  finely 
ground,  and  the  Pulmac  high¬ 
speed  pulveriser,  made  by  Foll- 
sain-VV'ycliffe  Foundries,  Ltd.,  has 
been  supplied  to  many  bakers 
and  confectionery  manufacturers. 
These  mills  are  supplied  in  4  sizes, 
ranging  from  a  laboratory  model, 
suitable  for  dealing  with  samples 
and  for  small-scale  production 
operations,  to  a  model  with  a 
capacity  of  3  to  4  tons  per  hr. 
They  produce  no  external  dust, 
and  they  can  be  quickly  cleaned 
after  use.  Each  mill  is  equipped 
with  a  screen  to  remove  oversized 
particles  from  the  final  product, 
and  screen  perforations  may  be  as 
small  as  01  mm, 

r omminuting  mills  with  several 
applications  in  the  bakery  trade 
are  also  manufactured  by  Apex 
Construction,  Ltd.  These  are 
available  in  5  different  sizes  from 
to  30  h.p.,  with  throughput 
capacities  from  100  to  10,000  lb. 


The  Pulmac  high-speed  pulveriser,  a  model 
made  bv  Follsain-WvcIifTe  Foundries, 
Ltd. 


I)er  hr.  In  all,  nearly  80  different 
models  are  available.  The  mills 
have  been  used  for  the  homogeni¬ 
sation  of  dried  fruits  and  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  fruit  fillings  for  flans, 
tarts  and  sandwiches,  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  bread  crumbs  in  con¬ 
trolled  sizes  and  the  recovery  of 
waste  biscuits  and  confectionery 
products,  and  for  the  final  intim¬ 
ate  mixing  of  roughly  mixed  dry 
materials. 

The  machines  are  built  in  the 
form  of  hammer  mills,  and  have  a 
dual-action  mechanism  which 
allows  either  side  of  the  double- 
edged  rotor  blades  to  be  used  by 
the  simple  reversing  of  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  motor.  The  standard 
machines  are  normally  arranged 
for  three-speed  operation,  and  10 
different  types  of  blade,  including 
knife-edged  blades  for  slicing 
fruit,  can  be  fitted.  These  features 
give  the  machine  considerable  ver¬ 
satility,  and  changes  from  one 
type  of  operation  to  another  are 
said  to  be  very  simply  effected. 
Screens  are  available  from  li  to 
300  mesh. 

Grinding  mills  are  also  supplied 
by  Pulverizing  Machineiy',  Ltd. 
Their  Mikro-Pulverizer  is  avail¬ 
able  in  6  sizes,  and  is  suitable  for 
grinding  wet  or  dry  materials. 
Grinding  temperatures  are  said  to 
be  kept  to  a  minimum,  and  the 
machines  are  therefore  suitable  for 
handling  heat-sensitive  materials. 

Dust  control 

The  Mikro-Pulsaire  dust  collec¬ 
tor  is  also  manufactured  by  the 
same  firm.  This  is  a  simplified 

(Concluded  on  page  108) 
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RAW  MATERIALS  HANDLING 

Recent  Trends  in  Bakeries  and  Biscuit  Piants 

By  W.  J.  Farrand,*  B.Sc.(Eng.) 

In  many  large  bakeries  and  biscuit  plants  throughout  the  country,  and  even  in  some 
smaller  establishments,  bulk  handling  of  raw  materials  is  permitting  manufacturers 
to  cut  handling  costs,  reduce  wastage,  and  generally  streamline  their  processes.  This 
article  examines  some  of  the  problems  associated  with  bulk  handling  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  can  accrue  from  this  technique. 


Fig.  1.  Bulk  flour  wagons  discharging  their  loads. 


IN  bread  bakeries  and  biscuit  fac¬ 
tories  great  attention  has  been 
paid  in  the  past  to  machinery  for 
the  actual  manufacturing  process, 
but  it  is  only  recently  that  raw 
ingredients  handling  has  been 
given  much  thought. 

During  the  last  five  years,  how¬ 
ever,  many  raw  ingredient  hand¬ 
ling  plants  have  been  installed, 
some  complicated,  some  simple, 
but  all  having  the  same  object :  to 
reduce  the  labour  force  required 
in  the  warehouse.  These  plants 
have  usually  been  designed  to 
handle  the  ingredients  in  bulk  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  trend 
will  continue. 

Advantages  of  bulk  handling 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  bulk 
handling  are  obvaous  and  some 
less  obvious.  Labour  saving  in  the 
bakery^  is  important,  but  equally 
important  is  the  packing  labour 
saved  on  the  supplier’s  premises, 
since  this  enables  him  to  reduce 
the  price  of  his  product.  Trans¬ 
port  charges  are  often  reduced,  for 
although  bulk  vehicles  are  usually 
more  expensive  than  normal  flat 
lorries,  vastly  improved  turn- 
round  time  and  better  utilisation 
more  than  offset  the  difference  in 
initial  capital  cost.  Container 
costs  are  eliminated  and  the 
residue  of  material  normally  left 
in  these  containers  is  saved.  Ma¬ 
terials  delivered  in  bulk  are  usu¬ 
ally  cleaner  than  those  received 
from  small  packages,  and  the  risk 
of  contamination  from  pieces  of 
the  container,  or  by  other  foreign 
bodies  during  opening,  no  longer 
exists.  This  means  that  less  ela¬ 
borate  cleaning  plant  is  required 
in  the  factory  and  that  the  number 
of  complaints  from  the  public  con- 

•  Manager  of  Food  Engineering  Dept., 
Henr\'  Simon,  Ltd, 


cerning  foreign  matter  in  the  final 
product  is  reduced. 

For  reasons  of  economy  or 
quality  it  is  often  necessary  to 
blend  certain  similar  ingredients 
before  baking.  This  can  lx*  done 
simply  and  accurately  when  ma¬ 
terial  is  stored  in  bulk,  whereas  to 
produce  the  same  result  from 
package  ingredients  is  difficult  and 
labour  consuming.  In  the  same 
way,  the  correct  batch  sizes  can 
easily  be  drawn  from  the  bulk 
store  without  the  inconvenience  of 
sub-dividing  the  contents  of  small 
containers.  With  certain  precau¬ 
tions,  which  will  be  described 
later,  the  bulk  store  can  lx*  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  limitless  reservoir, 
and  if  all  the  ingredients  are 
bulked  it  is  pcissible  to  eliminate 
mistakes  due  to  human  neglect  or 
misjudgment  by  interlocking  all 
the  systems  feeding  from  the  bulk 
store  to  the  final  process.  This 
can,  if  required,  be  achieved  bv  a 
number  of  virtually  foolpnnif 
systems. 

A  further  advantage  of  bulk  in¬ 
gredient  handling,  which  cannot 
be  calculated  in  terms  of  pounds. 


shillings  and  jxnce,  is  the  general 
improvement  of  plant  cleanliness. 
Whilst  a  plant  in  which  the  ma¬ 
terials  are  used  from  small  con¬ 
tainers  can  bc'  kept  j)erfectly  clean, 
it  is  obviously  much  easier  to 
achieve  this  result  when  all  the 
materials  are  kept  and  handled  in 
a  totally  enclosed  system. 

Trends  in  bulk  handling 

There  are  three  phases  in  the 
trend  towards  bulk  handling  of 
ingredients,  namely : 

1.  Bulk  transport  and  intake. 

2.  Storage  of  materials  in  bulk. 

3.  Automatic  pre-processingand 
distribution. 

1.  Bulk  transport  and  intake. 
At  the  moment,  flour,  fats  and 
oils,  granulated  sugar,  glucose, 
cane  syrup,  liquid  milk,  chocolate, 
and  salt  are  trans|X)rted  in  bulk 
and  unloaded  by  equijMnent  either 
mounted  on  the  transf)orter  or 
based  at  the  bakery. 

Supplies  of  these  materials  in 
bulk  are  at  the  mf)ment  delivered 
to  relatively  few  factories,  but  the 
basis  of  a  nation-wide  transport 
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Fit;.  2.  (Left)  A  horizontal  sugar  storage  bin.  Fig.  3.  (Right)  Horizontal  flour  storage  bins  in  the  biscuit  factory  of  McVitie 

and  Price,  Ltd. 


fleet  has  already  been  formed  and 
the  next  few  years  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  see  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  bulk  tonnages.  As  an 
example  of  what  has  taken  place 
so  far,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
bulk  flour  deliveries,  which  were 
virtually  nil  in  the  U.K.  five  years 
ago,  are  now  estimated  at  about 
200,000  tons  |x'r  annum. 

So  far  there  has  been  a  ten¬ 
dency,  in  this  country,  towards 
bulk  transiM)rt  by  means  of  road 
vehicles,  probably  due  to  the  facts 
that  the  hauls  are  comparatively 
short,  and  that  suppliers  or  their 
technical  advisers  (rather  than  the 
hauliers)  have  produced  the  ideas 
for  bulk  transporters.  There  is 
also  a  general  leaning  towards 
road  transjiort  throughout  imlus- 
try,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  rail  or  water  carriage  will 
play  an  imfH)rtant  part  in  tlie  im¬ 
mediate  future. 

Vehicles  for  trans|K)rting  dif¬ 
ferent  ingredients  vary  consider¬ 
ably  in  design  since  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  materials  to  lx*  handled 
also  vary  considerably.  Liquids 
and  semi-liquids  are  normally  car¬ 
ried  in  orthfKlox  tankers,  and 
while  in  some  cases  special  con¬ 
structional  materials  are  required, 
and  in  others  insulation  or  even 
heating  of  the  load  is  called  for, 
the  technical  problems  are  not 
great.  Intake  arrangements  are 
equally  simple  and  a  pipeline  and 
pump  to  transport  the  liquids  from 
the  tanker  to  the  store  or  process 
is  all  that  is  required. 

Some  of  the  powdered  ingredi¬ 


ents  require  more  complicated 
vehicles,  es|)ecially  if  the  flow 
characteristics  of  the  material  are 
poor.  Flour,  for  example,  is  a 
difficult  material  to  flow  and  the 
bulk  flour  vehicles  at  present  on 
the  road  are  the  result  of  consider¬ 
able  experimental  work  in  the 
past.  The  two  problems  encoun¬ 
tered  in  discharging  a  |)owder  of 
this  nature  are  those  of  emptying 
the  material  from  the  container, 
and  elev’ating  it  to  the  bakery. 
Tipping  or  fluidisation  are  norm¬ 
ally  used  to  empty  the  container, 
and  a  pneumatic  conveyor  is  in¬ 
variably  employed  to  feed  the  ma¬ 
terial  to  the  plant.  These  details 
are  merely  given  to  indicate  why 
bulk  deliv’eries  of  flour  lagged 
Ix'hind  some  of  the  “easier" 
materials,  but  in  fact,  now  that 
efficient  Hour  vehicles  have  been 
develojx'd,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
they  will  be  used  increasingly. 

Simplicity  and  sjx'ed  of  unload¬ 
ing  are  im|X)rtant  factors  of  any 
bulk  vehicle  and  any  machine 
which  (Lx'S  not  have  these  char¬ 
acteristics  will  be  unacceptable  in 
the  future.  Fig.  i  shows  flour 
vehicles  discharging  their  loads 
through  single,  small-bore  pipe¬ 
lines,  using  discharge  equipment 
built  on  to  their  chassis.  This  tyix* 
of  machine,  carrying  a  large  un¬ 
divided  load,  will  probably  set  the 
pattern  for  future  bulk  transport 
in  this  country. 

The  problem  of  acceptance 
weights  for  bulk  loads  has  no  easy 
solution,  but  the  difference  Ix*- 
tween  gross  and  tare  weights. 


taken  either  on  the  consumer’s  or 
a  public  weighbridge,  seems  to  be 
the  most  acceptable  syste.m  at  the 
moment. 

2.  Storage  of  materials  in  bulk. 
Nearly  all  the  bakeries  and  biscuit 
factories  at  present  in  existence 
are  equipjx'd  with  conventional 
warehouse  buildings  for  storing 
raw  ingredients  in  sacks,  contain¬ 
ers,  or  drums,  and  some  are  even 
l>eing  built  to-day  with  this  type 
of  storage  sf)ace.  For  this  reason 
it  has,  in  the  past,  and  will  in  the 
immediate  future,  be  necessary  to 
design  bulk  storage  containers 
which  can  be  housed  in  these 
existing  buildings. 

(T)nventional  warehouses  are 
invariably  made  up  of  low  nxims 
where  piles  of  containers  are 
within  the  reach  of  a  man  or, 
in  more  recent  designs,  within  the 
reach  of  a  fork-lift  truck.  Such 
rooms  are  really  unsuited  to  stor¬ 
age  in  bulk,  particularly  for  the 
dry  pulverised  materials  which  are 
ideally  stored  in  high,  narrow  con¬ 
tainers.  However,  given  sufficient 
thought,  schemes  which  show  an 
ov'erall  saving  when  comparing 
plant  versus  plant,  plus  cost  of 
new  ideal  buildings,  plus  demoli¬ 
tion  of  existing  buildings,  can  be 
evolved. 

The  illustrations  in  Figs.  2  and 
3  show  bulk  storage  containers  for 
flour  and  granulated  sugar  which 
have  been  designed  for  use  in 
existing  sack  stores.  The  flour 
bin  is  virtuallv'  flat  bottomed  and 
makes  use  of  fluidisation  and  me¬ 
chanical  means  to  reclaim  the 
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flour,  pneumatic  loading  being 
used  to  effect  complete  filling. 
The  sugar  bin  is  hoppered  to  make 
use  of  the  material’s  good  flow 
characteristics  when  dry,  filling 
and  reclamation  being  effected  by 
means  of  screw  conveyors.  The 
containers  are  insulated  to  prevent 
sudden  changes  in  outside  tem¬ 
perature  affecting  the  rather  deli¬ 
cate  distribution  of  moisture  in  the 
sugar.  These  examples  show  what 
can  be  done  to  design  containers 
for  use  in  existing  warehouses,  and 
if  the  need  arises  there  is  no  doubt 
that  other  materials  can  be  dealt 
with  in  a  similar  manner. 

For  entirely  new  factories  it 
would  seem  clesirable  to  build  a 
si)ecial  bulk  storage  silo  on  ‘  ‘  sky  ¬ 
scraper  ’ '  lines  to  accommodate  all 
raw  ingredients.  This  building 
could  well  be  built  as  a  solid  mono¬ 
lith  in  reinforced  concrete,  with 
cells  for  storage  of  the  dry  ma¬ 
terials  forming  an  integral  part  of 
the  structure.  The  liquids,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  pre-processing 
equipment  for  cleaning,  blending, 
etc.,  would  be  contained  in  a 
working  house  adjoining  the  silo 
block  which  would  be  of  a  similar 
height  to  obtain  gravity  falls  be¬ 
tween  the  various  stages  of  the 
process. 

The  writer  knows  of  no  factory 
in  this  country  where  an  integrated 
storage  system  of  this  type  is  in 
full  operation,  but  it  seems  logical 
to  suppose  that  this  will  be  the 
l)asis  for  planning  new  units  in  the 
future. 

Stock-keeping  usually  presents 
some  problems  to  manufacturers 
when  the  change  from  small  con¬ 
tainers  to  bulk  storage  is  made, 
and  at  the  moment  no  foolproof 
system  is  available  for  accurately 
indicating  stocks  of  powdered  in¬ 
gredients  at  an  economical  price. 
Rapid  advances  are  at  present 
being  made  in  electrical  and  elec¬ 
tronic  weighing  devices  and  level 
indicators,  however,  and  it  seems 
likely  that  these  problems  will  be 
completely  solved  within  the  next 
few  years.  Even  if  it  is  not  found 
possible  to  indicate  accurately  the 
contents  of  storage  containers, 
there  is  no  reason  why  an  auto¬ 
matic  system  for  recording  incom¬ 
ing  and  outgoing  batches  should 


not  be  adopted  and  why  it  should 
not  be  made  absolutely  reliable. 

The  level  of  bulk  ingredient 
stocks  in  the  future  is  difficult  to 
foresee.  In  the  past,  manufac¬ 
turers  have  held  widely  varying 
stocks  of  ingredients  which  have, 
to  some  extent,  been  dependent 
upon  the  space  available,  liability 
of  the  market  to  fluctuations,  desir¬ 
ability  of  ‘  ‘  ageing  ’  ’  products  dur¬ 
ing  storage,  and  for  various  other 
domestic  or  local  reasons.  Capital 
outlay  is  invariably  greater  for 
bulk  storage  than  for  conventional 
warehouses,  and  the  decisions  re¬ 
garding  capacity  are  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  irrevocable.  These  two  facts 
are,  of  course,  incompatible,  and 
while  the  manufacturer  may,  on 
the  one  hand,  wish  to  restrict  his 
capital  outlay,  he  will  certainly 
not  wish  to  leave  himself  in  the 
position  where  he  may  run  out  of 
one  commodity  completely.  It  is 
still  too  early  to  say  what  will  be 
the  optimum  holding  of  any  com¬ 
modity  in  bulk,  but  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  figure  will  be  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  was  commonly 
considered  necessary  five  years 
ago. 

3.  Automatic  pre-processing  and 
distribution.  Given  bulk  storage, 
the  possibilites  of  centralised  push¬ 
button  control,  automatic  propor- 
tif)ning,  and  mechanised  distribu¬ 
tion  of  ingredients  are  endless. 

In  large  plants  it  is  logical  to 
control  the  pre-processing  (which 
usually  comprises  a  number  of 
fairly  simple  operations)  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  ingredients  at  one 
point  and  make  one  man  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  complete  operation. 
Electrical  control  systems  are  now 
well  advanced  and  reliable,  and 
while  it  would  be  foolish  to  install 
any  plant  which  did  not  incorpor¬ 
ate  facilities  for  local  control,  one 
could  normally  expect  the  plant  to 
operate  as  designed  without  any 
trouble. 

Some  of  the  ingredients  used  in 
the  baking  process,  notably  flour, 
are  prone  to  infestation,  and  for 
that  reason  conventional  screw, 
bucket  or  drag  link  conveyors  are 
unacceptable.  Recent  develop¬ 
ments  in  self-cleaning  pneumatic 
conveyors  with  stable  character¬ 
istics  have,  however,  made  me¬ 


chanised  distribution  of  dry  ingre¬ 
dients  possible,  and  their  uses  are 
only  now  being  realised  within  the 
industry.  The  self-cleaning  pro¬ 
perties  of  these  conveyors  are  so 
marked  that  centralised  weighing 
of  ingredients  for  batch  mixing  is 
now  possible  and  is,  in  fact,  em¬ 
ployed  by  some  of  the  leading  bis¬ 
cuit  manufacturers. 

The  advantages  of  centralised 
weighing  of  dry  ingredients  are 
further  enhanced  by  recently  de¬ 
veloped  systems  by  which  the 
weighing  machines  and  the  bulk 
containers  feeding  them  may  be 
remotely  and  automatically  con¬ 
trolled.  The  formula  can,  if  re¬ 
quired,  be  fed  into  the  system  by 
means  of  a  punched  card  which 
can  dispatch  a  batch  of  ingredients 
to  any  given  mixing  machine  at 
a  pre-determined  time. 

Liquids  can  be  dealt  with  in  the 
same  manner,  although  due  to 
their  simple  flow  characteristics 
and  uniform  bulk  density  batching 
by  weight  is  seldom  required  and 
volumetric  means  can  be  em¬ 
ployed. 

Fig.  4  is  a  diagram  of  an  ideal 
biscuit  factory  handling  plant 
where  all  the  main  ingredients  are 
stored  in  bulk  and  the  trace  ingre¬ 
dients  kept  in  day-use  bins.  This 
flow  sheet  is  purely  imaginary 
since  there  is,  at  the  moment,  no 
factory  in  existence  where  all  the 
raw  materials  are  handled  in  the 
manner  suggested. 

It  is  assumed  that  conventional 
batch  mixers  will  be  used  in  this 
plant  and  arrangements  are  there¬ 
fore  made  for  distributing  the 
materials  to  the  various  points  in 
pre-measured  batches. 

The  various  sections  of  this  plant 
would  operate  as  follows : 

Flour  intake  would  be  by  pneu¬ 
matic  conveyor  to  main  storage 
silos  followed  by  redressing  and 
blending  of  used  batches  by 
weight.  Distribution  to  mixing 
points  would  be  by  pneumatic  con¬ 
veyor  where  the  flour  batch  would 
be  held  above  the  machine  in 
readiness. 

Sugar  would  probably  be  taken 
from  a  tipping  type  of  bulk  road 
vehicle  and  transported  by  bucket 
elevator  and  screw  conveyor  to  the 
main  silos.  From  these  silos  the 
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processing  would  take  the  form  of 
grinding  and  grading  with  a  pneu¬ 
matic  cooling  unit  after  the 
grinder.  The  graded  sugar  would 
Ix'  held  in  ready-use  bins  which 
would  feed,  by  gravity,  an  auto¬ 
matic  weigher.  From  this  weigher 
the  sugar  would  Ix'  transferred  to 
the  mixers  in  the  same  w'ay  as  the 
flour. 

Fats  and  oils  would  be  pumped 
from  road  tankers  into  storage 
silos.  These  would,  where  neces¬ 
sary,  be  temjierature  controlled  to 
ensure  that  the  contents  did  not 
solidify,  b'rom  the  main  silos  the 
fats  would  be  blended  by  volume 
and  cooled  to  a  plastic  state  ready 
for  use.  The  plastic  fat  would  be 
stored  in  heated  containers  and  be 
dispatched  to  the  dough  mixers  by 
constant-volume  pumps  ojx'rating 
on  a  time  basis. 

Bulk  liquids  would  be  dealt  with 
in  much  the  same  way  as  the  fats, 
with  heating  and  cooling  arranged 
to  suit  the  final  process. 

Trace  liquids  could  be  held  in 
ready-use  tanks  abK)ve  the  mixers 
and  fed  by  gravity  through  volu¬ 
metric  measurers. 

Trace  powders  would  be  stored 
in  day-use  bins,  probably  fed  by 
hand  from  small  containers.  Once 
bulked,  the  materials  would  be 
dealt  with  in  a  similar  maner  to 
the  flour. 

Control.  The  whole  plant  would 
be  controlled  from  a  central  sta¬ 
tion  which  would  incorporate 
push-buttons  for  controlling  all 
machines  and  conveyors,  running 
and  conveyor  routing  lights,  and 
pre-set  batch  controls  for  the 
various  ingredients. 

A  punched  card  feed-in  would 
be  used  to  dispatch  the  correctly 
proportioned  batches  of  materials 
to  the  various  mixing  machines  at 
the  correct  time.  This  system 
could,  if  required,  lx*  used  to  time 
and  control  the  actual  mixing 
cycle.  All  pre-pnx'essing  of  the 
ingredients  would  be  controlled 
from  the  panel  and  sufficient  quan¬ 
tities  o<^  processed  ingredients 
would  probably  be  made  during  a 
single  shift  to  last  for  a  whole  24- 
hr.  operation  of  the  plant. 

The  panel  would  indicate  the 
approximate  stock  levels  c)f  the 
various  materials  and  telephonic 


Fig.  5.  The  flour  control  panel  in  the  bis¬ 
cuit  factory  of  McVitie  and  Price,  Ltd. 


communication  with  the  intake  site 
w()uld  lx  provided  to  ensure  that 
incoming  loads  were  cf)rrectly  re¬ 
ceived  and  routed. 

A  panel  of  this  tyix‘  used  for 
controlling  flour  pnx  essing,  blend¬ 
ing  and  distribution  in  a  biscuit 
factory  is  shown  in  Fig.  5. 

This  description  of  a  hy|X)theti- 
cal  handling  plant  indicates  what 
is  jx)ssible  at  the  moment  and,  the 
writer  imagines,  describes  the 
broad  outline  of  a  typical  plant  of 
the  future. 

It  is  certain  that  bread,  biscuits 
and  cakes  will,  where  the  output 
ixrmits,  be  mixed  by  means  of  a 
continuous  mixer  when  the  techni¬ 
cal  problems  associated  with  this 
process  have  been  com{)letely  over¬ 
come.  The  handling  plant  de- 
scrilx*d  alx)ve  will  then  lx  slightly 
modified,  although  the  intake, 
bulk  storage  and  pre-processing 
arrangements  will  remain  unal¬ 
tered.  The  blended  ingredients 
will  probably  be  disi)atched  to 
small  holding  bins  or  tanks  alx)ve 
the  continuous  mixer,  where  they 
will  be  metered  into  the  machine 
in  the  correct  proportions. 

The  advantages  of  the  continu¬ 
ous  process  are  obvious  since,  once 
set  and  with  adequate  precautions, 
the  mixing  set  will  continue  to 
operate  without  attention.  Hand¬ 
ling  equipment  and  feeders  to  suit 
the  continuous  process  are  avail¬ 
able  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
will  soon  become  a  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  manufacturing  technique. 


Bakery  Equipment 

(Concluded  from  page  loj) 

unit  free  from  all  internal  moving 
parts,  and  requiring  the  minimum 
maintenance  on  this  account.  The 
machine  consists  of  a  series  of 
cylindrical  filter  elements  enclosed 
in  a  dust-tight  housing.  Dust¬ 
laden  air  is  admitted  to  the  hous¬ 
ing,  and  filtered  air  is  withdrawn 
from  the  inside  of  the  filters. 
W’hen  cleaning  Ixcomes  necessjirv’ 
to  remove  the  dust  which  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  on  the  outside  of  the 
filters,  this  is  accomplished  by  a 
device  giving  a  reverse  flow  of  air. 
The  cleaning  jets  are  controlled 
by  solenoid  valves  actuated  by  an 
adjustable  electrical  timer,  and 
frecpiency  of  cleaning  can  there¬ 
fore  be  varied  to  meet  load  con- 
ditif)ns. 


Cleaning  of  equipment 

The  maintenance  of  sanitary 
conditions  in  fixxl-preparing  estab¬ 
lishments  is  receiving  increasing 
attention  from  all  quarters,  and 
the  cleansing  of  bakery  lx)ards 
and  trays  is  now  attended  to  much 
more  scrupulously  than  in  former 
days.  A  machine  designed  for  this 
|)ur|K)se  is  supplied  by  the  Hobart 
Manufacturing  ('o..  Ltd.  The 
machine  is  fully  automatic  and  de¬ 
signed  for  straight-through  ojxra- 
tion  in  either  direction.  Travel 
sfx'ed  for  trays  and  boards  is  500 
ft.  [x*r  hr.,  and  units  up  to  24  in. 
in  width  can  lx*  accommodated. 
The  trays  are  first  washed  from 
above  and  below  with  detergent 
solution  at  a  temjx'rature  of 
160° F.,  and  are  then  rinsed  with 
fresh  clean  water  at  a  temperature 
of  i8o°b'.  to  iqo°F.  This  high 
rinse  ternjx'rature  ensures  that  the 
boards  and  trays  dry  rapidly  on 
their  emergence  from  the  machine. 
The  trays  are  carried  on  an  oscil¬ 
lating  cradle  during  the  washing 
and  rinsing  ojxrations,  and  this  is 
fitted  with  a  patented  spring- 
loaded  device  which  prevents  con¬ 
gestion  of  the  machine.  Detergent 
water  may  be  heated  either  by 
steam,  gas,  or  electricitv,  and 
rinsing  water  may  be  similarly 
heated  or  mav  be  drawn  from 
existing  hot  water  supplies. 
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trends  to  greater  concentration  of  production 
units,  apparent  in  the  previous  year,  continued 
in  1957,  and  were  accompanied  as  would  be  expected 
by  increasing  application  of  automatic  processes. 
Perhaps  the  most  novel  development  in  the  bakers’ 
raw  materials  was  the  introduction  of  new  flour¬ 
milling  techniques  fx'rmitting  the  production  of  flour 
fractions  of  varying  protein  content  from  a  given 
grist.  Much  attention  was  devoted  to  methods  for 
avoiding  the  production  difficulties  which  might  arise 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Baking  Industries  (Hours 
of  VV’ork)  Act  which  came  into  force  on  January  i, 
1958.  I^egislative  changes  affecting  the  industry 
were  few  in  number;  the  ]X'rmissive  list  of  colours 
proposed  by  the  Preservatives  Sub-('ommittee 
acquired  legal  force  in  July,  1957,  the  list  having 
Ix'en  modified  somewhat  in  the  preceding  month.  In 
the  following  month  the  Preservatives  Sub-Commit¬ 
tee  added  butylated  hydroxy-toluene  to  the  list  of 
anti-oxidants  recommended  for  inclusion  on  a  per¬ 
mitted  list,  though  the  recommendations  have  not  yet 
been  enacted. 

Wheat  flour 

The  introduction  of  new  methcxls  of  preparing  flour 
by  means  of  pre-grinding  and  air  separation  has 
aroused  considerable  interest. "  The  finest  fraction 
of  flour  consists  of  small  starch  grains  and  ass(K'iated 
|K)rtions  of  protein  and  detached  protein  fragments, 
and  if  a  suitable  size  separation  of  flour  is  made  then 
the  fine  fr.action  contains  a  higher  jx'rcentage  of  pro¬ 
tein  than  the  coarser  fractions.  By  means  of  impact 
milling  and  centrifugal  ail  classification  a  fraction 
containing  20%  protein  has  been  obtained  from  a 
soft  wheat  flour.  Examination  of  a  fraction  contain¬ 
ing  19-5%  protein,  obtained  from  a  soft  patent  flour, 
showed  that  it  could  successfully  lie  used  to  improve 
the  baking  quality  of  a  weak  bread  flour.’’ 

Newlv  milled  and  aged  flour,  in  batters  buffered 
tf)  a  /)H  of  6-5,  showed  considerable  differences  in 
their  rates  of  uptake  of  oxygen  from  air.  Compar¬ 
able  experiments  with  defatted  flours  and  defatted 

*  Uritisli  IliikiiiK  Iiuliistrirs  Rtso.irch  Ass<x:i.iti<>n,  Chorley- 
wckmI. 


flours  in  which  the  extracted  lipids  had  been  replaced 
suggested  that  the  lipid  is  associated  with  the  ageing 
of  flour.*  These  findings  have  been  independently 
confirmed  ’’  ”  and  it  has  also  been  noted  that  the  oxi¬ 
dation  of  poly-unsaturated  fatty  acids  in  flour  doughs 
counteracts  the  effects  of  sulphur  dioxide  on  the  mix¬ 
ing  properties  of  doughs  and  increases  the  oxidation 
of  sulphydryl  groups  during  mixing.  However, 
changes  that  occur  in  the  dough  sulphydryl  content 
due  to  mixing  could  not  be  correlated  with  changes 
in  the  dough  extensographs.  Of  interest  in  this  re¬ 
spect  is  a  Swiss  report  that  specific  blocking  of  sul¬ 
phydryl  groups  of  gluten  proteins  in  wheat  flour  leads 
to  an  improvement  in  the  mechanical  properties  of 
the  dough,  which  may  lie  due  to  the  prevention  of  an 
exchange  between  sulphydryl  groups  and  di-sulphide 
bonds  of  the  proteins.' 

Investigations  into  the  change  in  breadmaking 
quality  of  flour  with  age  have  shown  that  although 
some  improvement  is  detectable  during  storage 
periods  of  about  4  months,  this  is  less  than  would 
l)e  prcxiuced  immediately  by  gaseous  or  jx)wder 
treatment.”  In  the  case  of  bulk  flour,  only  minor 
chemical  and  physical  changes  were  noted  over  a 
3-week  storage  |)erio<l  in  a  bulk  railway  car.  The 
greatest  changes  occurred  lietween  the  7th  and  iith 
days,  though  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
flour  was  subject  to  very  wide  temi)erature  fluctua¬ 
tions.® 

Although  it  has  been  known  for  many  years  that 
hydrogen  peroxide  exerts  an  improving  action  on 
flour,  the  substance  has  not  had  any  commercial 
acceptance  for  this  purjx)se.  However,  a  patent  has 
been  taken  out*”  in  which  the  use  of  sodium  carbon¬ 
ate  perhydrate  is  described.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
substance  will  act  as  an  effective  maturing  agent. 

In  attempts  to  correlate  farinograph,  mixograph, 
sedimentation  and  baking  data  for  samples  of  flour 
of  widely  different  qualities,  it  was  found  that  the 
only  relationships  which  correlated  sufficiently  well 
to  allow  predictions  to  be  made  were  baking  and 
mixograph  value,  protein  and  sedimentation  value, 
and  valorimeter  value  (obtained  from  farinograms) 
and  sedimentation  value.** 
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In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  marked  interest  in 
means  of  evaluating  flours  intended  for  use  in  bis¬ 
cuits  and  two  new  methods  have  been  reported  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  The  normal  method  of  evaluation 
of  flours,  using  the  Brabcnder  Extensograph,  will 
not  satisfactorily  separate  biscuit  flours,  but  by  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  method  better  results  can  be  ob¬ 
tained;’^  it  is  also  suggested  that  complete  biscuit 
doughs  should  be  mixed  and  examined  on  the  Bra- 
bender  equipment.  A  new  piece  of  flour-testing 
equipment  devised  primarily  for  the  evaluation  of 
biscuit  flours  has  also  been  described.” 

A  number  of  papers  have  considered  aspects  of 
flour  evaluation  for  breadmaking  and  flour  confec¬ 
tionery  purposes.  From  a  comparison  of  the  Bra- 
bender  Extensograph,  Chopin  Alveograph  and 
Simon  Extensometer  methods  for  testing  bread 
flours,  it  is  concluded  that  the  standard  methods  used 
for  these  instruments  require  modification  to  ensure 
that  the  dough  should  be  at  the  correct  consistency 
at  the  end  of  fermentation,  should  contain  yeast, 
should  be  rested  at  least  3  hours  prior  to  final  mould¬ 
ing  and  should  be  given  adequate  moulding,  and 
these  modifications  are  fully  described.”  In  a  study 
of  the  influence  of  the  water-soluble  constituents  of 
wheat  flour  it  has  been  shown  that  the  mixing  re¬ 
quirements  of  flour  depend  largely  on  these  water- 
soluble  components.  Mixing  time  can  be  lengthened 
by  removal  of  the  water  solubles  and  vice  versa.”  A 
new  instrument  for  the  assessment  of  the  water  ab¬ 
sorption  of  flour  has  been  developed;”  its  mode  of 
operation  being  based  on  the  penetration  of  a  plunger 
into  a  piece  of  dough. 

Three  papers  have  been  published  during  the  past 
year  relating  to  potassium  bromate  reactions  in 
doughs.  Fermenting  and  non-fermenting  doughs 
mixed  in  nitrogen  both  lost  bromate  at  a  uniform  rate 
of  about  1-3-5  P-P-m.  per  hour.  The  rate  of  loss  of 
bromate  from  fermenting  doughs  mixed  in  air  was 
less  than  that  from  doughs  mixed  in  nitrogen.”  It 
has  been  shown  that  the  introduction  of  complexing 
agents  (phytate,  oxalate  or  versene)  with  potassium 
bromate  increased  the  effect  of  the  bromate  on  the 
rheological  properties  of  doughs,  although  the  com¬ 
plexing  agents  themselves  had  no  such  effect.  The 
enhanced  rheological  effect  was  paralleled  by  a 
greater  loss  of  bromate.  It  was  conjectured  that  the 
complexing  agents  decreased  the  availability  of  in¬ 
organic  ions  and  that  this  made  conditions  favour¬ 
able  for  an  accelerated  bromate  reaction.”  Studies 
on  the  effect  of  pYi  in  bromated  and  unbromated 
doughs  have  indicated  that  the  optimum  bromate  re¬ 
quirement  decreased  with  increasing  acidity  in  the 
range  7  0-4-7. ’* 

X-ray  studies  of  gluten,  which  have  shown  that 
certain  wave-length  spacings  are  characteristic  of  this 
protein,  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  although  the 
bound  fat  constitutes  less  than  5%  of  gluten,  it  might 
be  expected  to  have  considerable  influence  on  the 
cohesive  and  water  absorbing  properties  of  the  whole 
gluten  complex.®® 

Further  experiments  on  the  lipids  of  wheat  flour 


have  shown  that  the  countercurrent  distribution  of 
the  lipids  is  a  useful  S3stematic  method  for  their 
study,  since  some  of  the  fractions  have  markedly  dif¬ 
ferent  effects  on  bread  properties.  Details  of  a 
system  for  countercurrent  distribution  of  the  acetone- 
insoluble  fraction  of  flour  oil  have  been  given.®’ 
Analyses  of  hydrolysates  of  the  fractions  show  high 
molar  nitrogen:  phosphoius  ratios  and  the  presence 
of  polypeptide  or  protein  throughout  the  distribution, 
suggesting  lipid-protein  complexes  in  the  flour. 

Radioactive  tracer  techniques  have  been  used  to 
study  doughmixing.  I’”  has  been  incorjxirated  in  fat 
so  that  the  dispersion  of  the  latter  in  a  doughmixing 
process  could  be  examined,  and  the  results  emphasise 
the  ease  with  which  the  operation  can  lx*  studied 
using  this  technique.  The  results  indicated  that  the 
mixer  efficiency  depended  on  its  loading.®® 

Bread,  flour  confectionery  and  biscuits 

A  method  of  relating  the  degree  of  swelling  of 
starch  to  staling  in  bread  has  l)een  reported.  During 
the  retrogradation  of  starch  as  staling  takes  place,  the 
extent  to  which  the  starch  swells  in  a  formamide/ 
ammonium  sulphate /sulphosalicylic  acid  solution 
decreases.  Colorimetric  measurements  f)ermit  the 
degree  of  swelling  to  be  estimated.®’ 

The  browning  of  cake  crumb  may  be  excessive 
when  high  concentrations  of  reducing  sugars  are  used 
in  the  formula  and  increases  in  /)H  can  accelerate 
the  Maillard  reaction.  It  has  been  shown  that  to 
prevent  this  acceleration  crumb  should  not  be 
higher  than  6-4,  to  attain  which  the  acid  ingredient 
of  the  baking  powder  should  be  coated  with  hy¬ 
drogenated  fat  so  that  the  acid  is  only  released  during 
the  baking  process.®’  The  identification  of  one  of 
the  browning  reaction  products  having  an  ultra-violet 
absorption  maximum  at  287-293  has  been  at¬ 
tempted;  the  product  is  produced  in  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  i-desoxy-i-piperidino-D-fructose  and  from 
the  condensation  products  of  glucose  with  phenyl¬ 
alanine  and  glycine.®’ 

Interest  has  been  shown  in  the  use  of  Irish  moss 
extractive  or  carrageenin  as  a  possible  bread  im¬ 
prover.  It  has  been  stated  to  give  increased  mixing 
tolerance  and  improved  oven  spring  and  texture,®” 
but  these  conclusions  have  not  been  entirely  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  recent  work  in  this  country. 

Both  the  quantity  of  soluble  dextrins  extractable 
from  bread  crumb  and  their  average  chain  length  can 
depend  on  the  concentration  and  source  of  a-amylase 
used  in  the  formula.  Bacterial  a-amylase  increased 
soluble  dextrin  and  chain  length;  fungal  a-amylase 
did  not  influence  the  quantity  of  soluble  dextrin 
while  chain  length  was  several  times  less  than  with 
bacterial  a-amylase;  malted  wheat  flour  increased 
the  quantity  of  dextrin  but  had  a  similar  effect  to 
fungal  a-amylase  on  chain  length.®^ 

In  the  application  of  fungal  amylases  and  proteases 
in  pre-ferment  processes  of  bread  production  it  has 
been  found  that  no  difference  in  bread  quality  could 
be  observed  whether  the  enzyme  supplements  were 
added  to  the  pre-ferments  or  later  to  the  dough.®* 
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Investigations  into  the  internal  temjjeratures  of 
products  during  the  baking  process  has  indicated  that 
the  maximum  temperature  attainable  is  a  function  of 
crumb  moisture  and  only  when  this  falls  below  12- 
15%  as  in  biscuits  can  temperatures  rise  significantly 
above  230®F.“® 

Technological  advances 

Trends  towards  more  completely  automatic  plant 
continue  to  arouse  interest.  The  development  of 
continuous  mixing  in  the  U.S.A.  has  been  well  pub¬ 
licised  in  recent  years,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  the  U.S.S.R.  over  100  continuous  mixers  of 
various  types  were  in  use  by  1956.’"  One  of  the 
major  differences  between  the  methods  used  in  the 
two  countries  lies  in  the  fermentation  process.  In 
Russia  fermentation  is  carried  out  after  doughmixing 
and  in  ‘  ‘  continuous  ’ '  fermentation  vats ;  this  method 
is  also  used  in  Sweden. 

For  a  fully  automatic  biscuit  factory  the  Select-o- 
Weigh  system  can  control,  by  punched  cards,  stor¬ 
age,  weighing,  metering,  blending  and  conveying  of 
ingredients  selected  automatically  from  a  number  of 
flours,  pre-mixes,  fats,  etc.“*  An  electronic  scale 
has  been  manufactured  which  will  deliver  dry 
powders  at  the  rate  of  5  to  1,000  cu.  ft.  per  hour  at 
a  pre-determined  constant  rate.’' 

There  are  two  reports  from  Germany  about  high 
frequency  (H.F.)  and  infra  red  (I.R.)  heating  for 
ovens.  It  has  been  shown  that  bread,  rolls  and 
meringues  can  be  satisfactorily  baked  using  a  com¬ 
bination  of  H.F.  and  I.R.  heating;  this  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  producing  goods  with  a  Ix'tter  volume  and 
flavour,  while  baking  time  is  reduced.”  Infra  red 
only  has  been  used  in  an  experimental  oven;  baking 
time  for  0  5  kilogram  wheat  flour  loaves  was  16  min. 
and  results  superior  to  those  obtained  in  a  conven¬ 
tional  oven  were  claimed.’* 

As  an  aid  to  the  automatic  bread  depanner,  com¬ 
pressed  air  jets  penetrating  inside  the  ends  of  the 
tins  have  been  shown  to  assist  the  removal  of  the 
bread. 

The  use  of  molybdenum  disulphide  lubricants  in 
bakery  ovens  has  raised  the  question  of  uptake  of 
molybdenum  by  baked  products.  Analysis  of  cakes 
baked  in  an  oven  lubricated  weekly  for  6  months 
showed  a  negligible  molybdenum  uptake.’**  There 
has  also  been  some  interest  in  the  possible  use  of 
polytetrafluorethylene  as  a  ‘ '  non-stick  ’ '  coating  for 
bread  and  cake  tins.  Experimental  results  have  in¬ 
dicated  that  provided  the  tins  were  sintered  at 
626°F.-662‘’F.  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  i  hour 
then  subsequent  fluorine  uptake  by  the  baked  pro¬ 
ducts  was  negligible. 

Refrigeration  and  deep  freezing 

There  is  wide  interest  in  the  retardation  of  doughs 
and  the  deep  refrigeration  of  baked  products,  not 
only  as  a  means  of  avoiding  some  of  the  problems 
introduced  by  the  abolition  of  night  work  in  bakeries 
but  also  to  even  out  production,  particularly  at  holi¬ 
day  times. 


Deep  refrigeration  has  introduced  a  number  of 
problems  which  have  received  much  attention.  It 
has  been  found  that  excessive  condensation  formed 
during  defrosting  on  a  cellulose  film  or  waxed  paper 
wrapping  of  deep  frozen  baked  goods  renders  the 
wrapping  susceptible  to  damage;  it  was  recom¬ 
mended  that  I20°F.  and  50-60%  R.  H.  were  the 
most  satisfactory  defrosting  conditions.^**  It  has 
been  found  that  white  rings  about  i-f  in.  beneath 
the  crust  of  frozen  bread  are  caused  by  bread  re¬ 
maining  too  long  at  a  temperature  of  I5®F.  —  o°F. 
before  cooling  right  down.  Measurements  of  heat 
required  to  thaw  bread  have  been  tabulated  and 
graphed,  and  enable  a  rapid  estimate  to  be  made  of 
the  amount  of  energy  in  b.t.u.s  required  to  cool  bread 
of  known  moisture  content  through  any  temperature 
range  between  -l-75°F.  and  —  5o°F.‘‘" 

It  has  been  recommended  that,  with  the  exception 
of  pies,  baked  products  should  be  wrapped  prior  to 
freezing.  Freezing  is  best  done  by  using  a  blast  of 
cold  air  so  as  to  freeze  the  product  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible.^* 

Preservation  of  wheat  flour  and  baked  products 

Further  work  has  been  reported  on  the  use  of  ion¬ 
ising  radiations  for  sterilising  or  "pasteurising" 
wheat  and  cake  mix.  Wheat  required  doses  of 
0125x10*  to  l  oxio®  rep  gamma  irradiation  to 
destroy  insects  and  fungal  respiration.^'  Bread 
manufactured  using  flour  milled  from  such  wheat 
showed  an  improvement  in  quality  as  the  dose  in¬ 
creased  to  0-125  ^  rep  and  then  it  deteriorated  as 
the  doses  further  increased.  It  has  also  been  shown 
that  gamma  irradiation  of  cake  batters  at  levels  suffi¬ 
cient  to  destroy  an  appreciable  percentage  of  the  bac¬ 
teria  present  has  a  deleterious  effect.  White  cake 
mixes  could  tolerate  doses  of  only  5  x  10*  rep  with¬ 
out  serious  deterioration  and  spice  cake  mixes  up  to 
I  X  10*  rep."*® 

Further  work  on  the  natural  antioxidant  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  tocopherols  has  shown  that  they  have 
"  carry  through  "  properties  when  used  in  lard  sub¬ 
sequently  incorporated  into  biscuits  and  pastry. 

Analysis 

Methods  have  been  given  for  the  determination  of 
the  four  main  classes  of  carbohydrates  in  wheat  flour, 
viz. :  starch,  pentosan,  sugars  and  cellulosic  ma¬ 
terials.^®  In  the  estimation  of  sulphydryl  groups  in 
wheat  flour  it  has  been  reported  that  an  ampero- 
metric  titration  at  a  rotating  platinum  electrode  with 
either  mercuric  chloride  or  silver  nitrate  appeared 
superior  to  the  o-iodosobenzoate  titration.^*  The  de¬ 
termination  of  gluten  quantity  has  been  carried  out 
by  shaking  flour  with  NaOCl  solution,  centrifuging 
to  remove  starch  and  precipitating  protein  from  the 
supernatant  liquid  to  form  a  cloudy  suspension,  the 
turbidity  of  which  was  measured  colorimetrically  to 
give  an  indication  of  gluten  quantity. 

Methods  have  been  presented  for  the  analysis  of 
the  18  commonly  occurring  amino-acids  in  wheat 
and  wheat  products.  In  the  manufacture  of  bread 
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from  flour  it  was  found  that  some  of  the  amino-acids 
decreased  in  quantity  and  others  increased  due  to 
the  baking  process  itself  and  inclusion  of  milk  and 
yeast  in  the  bread  formula."*  In  studies  of  the  lipids 
of  wheat  flour  the  galactosylglycerol  com}X)nents 
have  lx?en  characterised  by  extraction  of  flour  with 
benzene,  countercurrent  distribution  of  the  Ix^nzene 
fraction  between  n-heptane  and  95%  methanol  to 
give  four  major  fractions,  and  further  fractionation 
of  one  of  these."* 

Nutrition  and  enrichment 

Much  of  the  more  recent  work  on  improving  the 
nutritive  value  of  bread  has  centred  art)und  its  forti¬ 
fication  with  amino-acids,  and  some  of  the  conclu¬ 
sions  drawn  from  earlier  work  when  bread  was  sup¬ 
plemented  with  lysine  have  been  criticised.  ’"  h'ol- 
lowing  rat  feeding  ex{)eriments  it  has  been  concluded 
that  additional  amino-acids  would  not  remove  the 
necessity  of  having  at  least  small  quantities  of  animal 
protein  in  order  to  achieve  normal  growth.  ’* 

The  partial  fatty  acids  of  the  sugar-alcohol  anhy¬ 
drides,  polyoxyethylene  derivatives  thereof,  and 
polyoxyethylene  derivatives  of  fatty  acids,  have  re¬ 
ceived  wide  attention  as  emulsifying  agents  in  food¬ 
stuffs.  Of  these  the  report  of  the  Preservatives  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  Food  Standards  Committee  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries  and  Food  has 
recommended  only  the  sorbitan  esters  of  fatty  acids 
as  permissible  in  this  country.  A  good  deal  of 
pharmacological  investigation  into  polyoxyethylene 
monostearate  and  those  other  compounds  listed  above 
has  been  carried  out  in  the  IJ.S.A.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  in  the  metabolism  of  sorbitan 
monostearate  the  fatty  acid  esters  of  its  jjolyhydric 
alcohol  moiety  are  not  deposited  in  the  fat  st()res  of 
rats.  F'eeding  tests  using  various  polyoxyethylene 
monostearates  have  produced  conflicting  conclusions. 

New  studies  on  the  destruction  of  Vitamin  F  in 
flour  by  chlorine  dioxide  have  indicated  that  each  of 
the  tocopherols  was  almost  completely  destroyed.  '■ 
Improvement  of  flour  with  |X)tassium  bromate  or 
ascorbic  acid  did  not  ap[)ear  to  decrease  the 
toco|)herol  content  of  bread.  Although  these  results 
on  the  effect  of  chlorine  dioxide  on  Vitamin  E  are  in 
line  with  earlier  work,  the  conclusions  drawn  have 
been  criticised.  ’’ 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  chlorine  dioxide 
destroys  the  essential  fatty  acids  in  flour  with  |X)ssible 
adverse  effects  on  health,’*  but  analytical  studies 
have  indicated  that  from  the  purely  quantitative 
aspect  there  is  little  significant  difference  in  the 
supply  of  these  acids  in  chlorine  dioxide  treated  as 
compared  with  untreated  flours.'’’  Earlier  conclu¬ 
sions  that  the  destruction  of  thiamine  in  bread  is 
mainly  thermal  have  been  proved  correct.  ’** 

Conferences 

A  number  of  valuable  conferences  were  held  dur¬ 
ing  1957.  The  problems  involved  in  the  use  of 
chemical  additives  in  foodstuffs  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  U.S.  and  Canada  were  discussed  at  a  Joint  Con¬ 


ference  of  the  Food  Law  Institute  of  the  U.S.,  the 
F(X)d  (iroup  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  the 
Society  for  Analytical  Chemistry  and  the  Association 
of  Public  Analysts  of  Great  Britain  in  London  in 
July,  1957.  A  symposium  was  held  on  the  nutritional 
aspects  of  flour  and  bread  at  Cambridge  in  the  same 
month.  On  the  more  technological  side,  the  Annual 
Technologists'  Conference  of  the  British  ('ake  and 
Biscuit  Alliance  discussed  a  wide  range  of  problems 
including  the  metering  asjjects  of  the  bulk  handling 
of  ingredients.  The  technique  of  deep  refrigeration 
was  the  subject  of  a  conference  held  by  the  National 
Association  of  Master  Bakers,  Confectioners  and 
Caterers  in  London  in  Octolx'r,  1957.  Finally  may 
be  mentioned  a  comprehensive  symposium  on  the 
use  of  antioxidants  in  fixxlstuffs  which  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Low  TemjX'rature  Research  Station  in 
Cambridge  in  April,  1957. 
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ANNUAL  REVIEW 


V _ f 

Milling 

By  A.  J.  Amos,  B.Sc..  Ph.D.,  F.R.i.c. 

Wheat  quality  ★  Flour  additives  ★  Vitamin  E  and  flour  treatment  ★ 

Flour  fractionation  ★  Amino  acid  composition  of  wheat  protein 


Wheat  quality 

¥"|IIKING  IQ57  the  grists  from  which  bakers’  flour 
-^^was  produced  often  contained  approaching  7^)% 
of  Manitoban  wheat  and  in  consequence  this  strong 
wheat  from  Canada  constituted  the  bulk  of  the 
wheat  importations.  Samples  from  almost  all  the 
cargoes  were  analysed  and  otherwise  tested  in  the 
author’s  laboratories,  and  in  Table  i  are  given  the 
mean  data  for  each  grade  calculated  from  the  results 
of  these  analyses.  The  maltose  figures  were  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  Blish  and  Sandstedt  procedure  and  are 
approximately  50%  greater  numerically  than  the 
figures  which  would  have  been  obtained  by  the 
Rumsey  |)rocedure  that  was  employed  in  analyses 
reported  in  the  reviews  of  the  industry  for  previous 
years.  The  stability  and  strength  figures  are  de¬ 
rived  from  measurements  made  on  a  ('hopin  Alveo- 
graphe. 

A  striking  feature  of  these  data  is  the  small  range 
of  variation  in  the  figures  for  any  one  characteristic; 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  figures  for  protein  differed 
by  only  o-2i  and  for  maltose  figure  by  only  0-4, 
while  there  was  a  spread  of  only  10  units  in  the 
stability  figures  and  only  5  units  in  the  strength 
figures.  Thus,  although  wheats  in  the  different 
grades  differed  in  soundness,  plumpness  and  flour 
yield,  the  flours  that  came  from  them  were  very 
much  alike  in  quantity  and  quality  of  protein  and  in 
diastatic  acti\’ity. 

('argoes  of  another  strong  wheat.  Northern  Spring, 
were  received  during  1957,  but  the  mean  data  of 
these  arrivals  from  America  were  surpassed  by 
those  of  the  Argentine  wheats  which  were  imported. 
At  one  time  most  of  the  Plate  wheats  that  arrived  in 
Britain  were  of  the  filler  class,  but  the  mean  data  of 
the  1957  arrivals  showed  them  to  be  almost  as 
strong  as  the  Manitobans  and  superior  to  them  in 
protein  content.  The  relevant  figures  are  given  in 
Table  2. 

A  wheat  that  had  a  mean  strength  figure  similar  to 
that  which  Plate  wheat  had  at  one  time,  and  in  this 
respect  was  a  filler  wheat,  was  American  Hard 
Winter.  The  protein  content,  however,  was  superior 
to  that  of  the  Manitobans  and  indeed  higher  than 
that  of  any  wheats  imix)rted  into  Britain.  The  mean 


data  for  1957  were;  protein  13-22%,  maltose  figure 
2  4,  stability  75,  strength  46. 

Three  imported  wheats  which  were  similar  in 
strength  and  well  below  the  filler  class  were  Aus¬ 
tralian,  American  Red  Winter  and  French.  Their 
mean  data  for  1957  are  shown  in  Table  2. 

These  figures  show  that  the  protein  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  arrivals  was  more  stable  and  less  distensible 
than  those  of  the  other  two  wheats,  but  this  tendency 
to  some  “deadness”  in  the  gluten  of  Australian 
wheat  is  characteristic.  This  lack  of  balance  of 
gluten  properties  was  particularly  marked  in  some 
arrivals  in  May  and  was  responsible  for  some  com¬ 
plaints  of  lack  of  liveliness  in  baking  flours. 

The  weakest  wheat  imjxjrted  during  1957  was 
Eastern  White,  the  mean  strength  figure  being  below 
that  of  the  weaker  types  of  English  wheat.  These 
wheats  showed  also  the  lowest  maltose  figure  for  the 
year.  The  mean  figures  are:  protein  923%,  mal¬ 
tose  figure  1-5,  stability  35,  strength  18. 

The  home-grown  wheats  examined  during  the 
year  were  grouped  into  two  arbitraiy’  groups  with 
the  dividing  line  at  a  strength  figure  of  30.  The 
mean  figures  for  the  weaker  group  were:  protein 
984%,  stability  46,  strength  22,  and  for  the 
stronger  group:  protein  10-62%,  stability  66  and 
strength  36.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  the  mal¬ 
tose  figure  of  each  group  was  3-7,  but  with  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  new  crop  in  August  September  this 
dropped  to  2-4. 

Flour  additives 

The  substances  commonly  added  to  flour  fall  into 
two  groups — the  bleachers  and  improvers,  which 
are  added  to  meet  the  public’s  demand  for  white 
bread  and  to  aid  processing  respectively,  and  the 
nutrients,  vitamin  B,,  nicotinic  acid,  iron  and  cal¬ 
cium,  which  are  obligatory  addenda.  In  neither 
group  has  there  been  any  extension  or  reduction  of 
the  list  of  additives. 

Chlorine  dioxide  has  replaced  nitrogen  trichloride 
as  the  most  widely  used  main  improver,  although  it 
is  common  practice  to  employ  potassium  bromate  or 
ammonium  persulphate — particularly  the  former — 
as  a  supplementary  improver.  The  dosage  of  chlor- 
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ine  dioxide  varies,  but  the  average  rate  of  treat¬ 
ment  is  about  19  g.  per  sack  of  280  lb.  As  chlor¬ 
ine  dioxide  has  rather  less  bleaching  effect  than 
nitrogen  trichloride  at  the  optimum  level  for  dough 
improvement  it  is  now  customary  for  millers  using 
gaseous  treatment  to  augment  the  bleaching  effect 
with  a  small  amount  of  benzoyl  peroxide. 

h'lours  containing  an  amount  of  creta  prceparata 
outside  the  limits  prescribed  in  the  Flour  (Composi¬ 
tion)  Regulations  1956  are  still  encountered,  al¬ 
though  the  regulations  permit  a  ±25%  tolerance  of 
the  desired  dosage.  This  is  not  due  to  a  defection 
on  the  part  of  the  miller  who  produced  the  flour,  but 
usually  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  dispensing  and 
distributing  the  creta  uniformly  in  the  flour. 

During  1957  a  retailer  was  summoned  under  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  1955  for  a  deficiency  of  creta  in 
a  3-lb.  bag  of  self-raising  flour.  The  industry’s  Re¬ 
search  Association  analysed  the  counter  sample  left 
with  the  retailer  and  found  that  its  creta  content  was 
within  the  prescribed  limits.  The  third  sample  was 
thereupon  submitted  to  the  Government  Chemist 
who  found  that  it  contained  a  sufficiency  of  creta. 
In  the  circumstances  the  Local  Authority  wished  to 
withdraw  the  summons,  but  on  the  advice  of  the 
millers  the  Defendant  requested  that  it  be  allowed  to 
stand  and  the  case  was  heard  and  dismissed.  Coun¬ 
sel  for  the  Defendant  in  his  address  to  the  Bench 
mentioned  that  when  the  relevant  regulations  were 
introduced  the  Millers’  Association  expressed  the 
fear  of  unreasonable  and  unjustified  prosecutions, 
but  was  assured  by  the  Ministry  of  Food  that  pro¬ 
ceedings  would  not  be  taken  except  in  the  case  of 
deliberate  and  persistent  contraventions.  He  went 
on  to  say  that  the  present  proceedings  suggested 
that  this  assurance  may  not  have  been  brought  to 
the  notice  of  local  authorities  and  hoped,  therefore, 
that  the  events  of  the  case  would  instil  a  proper  and 
reasonable  caution  before  proceedings  of  a  similar 
kind  were  instituted  in  future.  If  the  submission  of 
the  Public  Analyst  that  in  his  sample  there  was  a 
pocket  of  flour  deficient  in  creta  was  correct,  then 
there  is  added  justification  for  Counsel’s  plea  that 
prop)er  and  reasonable  caution  should  be  exercised 
before  such  proceedings  are  taken. 

Vitamin  E  and  flour  treatment 

It  was  established  fifteen  years  ago  that  treatment 
of  flour  with  oxidising  improvers  could  destroy  some 
of  the  vitamin  E  that  was  present.  Work  under¬ 
taken  during  the  last  five  years  has  confirmed  that 
when  the  oxidising  improver  is  chlorine  dioxide  the 
proportion  of  vitamin  E  destroyed  is  of  the  order  of 
70-80%.  During  1957  Moore,  Sharman  and  Ward* 
showed  that  although  rats  could  be  kept  free  from 
avitaminosis  E  if  80%  of  their  diet  consisted  of  un¬ 
treated  flour,  treatment  of  that  flour  with  chlorine 
dioxide  at  a  level  of  30  p.p.m.  led  the  animals  to 
suffer  from  vitamin  E  deficiency.  These  authors 
thereupon  deduced  that  untreated  flour  could  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  vitamin  E  of  our 
diet.  This  was  an  unwarranted  deduction.  Human 


Table  I.  Mean  Data  for  Manitoban  Wheats 
Imported  During  1957 


Protein 

content 

Maltose 

figure 

Stability 

Strength 

No.  1  Atlantic 

12  14 

25 

99 

66 

No.  2  Atlantic 

12  13 

25 

98 

63 

No.  2  Vancouver  ... 

12  II 

23 

100 

64 

No.  3  Atlantic 

II  95 

2-5 

102 

62 

No.  3  Vancouver  ... 

II  93 

2-7 

102 

63 

No.  4  Atlantic 

11-99 

2-7 

105 

61 

No.  4  Vancouver  ... 

12-10 

2-5 

108 

64 

Table  2.  Mean  Data  for  1957  Arrivals  of  Manitoban, 
Northern  Spring  and  Plate  Wheats 


Protein 

content 

0 

Mo/tose 

figure 

Stability 

Strength 

Manitoban  (all  grades)  12-05 

25 

102 

63 

Northern  Spring  ... 

12  08 

24 

89 

59 

Plate  . 

12  64 

2-1 

102 

61 

Table  3.  Mean 

Data  for 

1957  Importations  of  Aus- 

tralian,  American  Red  Winter  and  French  Wheat 

Protein 

content 

0 

Maltose 

figure 

Stability 

Strength 

Australian . 

9  41 

2-5 

77 

28 

Red  Winter 

10  15 

19 

47 

30 

French  . 

960 

23 

56 

32 

beings  do  not  consume  flour  but  eat  bread  or  other 
baked  products  and  during  the  baking  process  45% 
of  the  vitamin  E  is  destroyed;  no  human  being  is 
going  to  elect  from  choice  to  have  a  diet  in  which 
bread,  let  alone  flour,  represents  80%  of  the  total 
intake;  the  non-cereal  portion  of  the  diet  of  humans, 
unlike  that  of  the  diet  of  Moore’s  rats,  will  consti¬ 
tute  much  more  than  20%  of  the  whole  and  will  not 
be  devoid  of  vitamin  E.  The  bread  made  from  un¬ 
treated  flour  analysed  by  Moore  had  a  total  vitamin 
E  potency  of  0  23  mg.  per  100  g.  and  the  daily  con¬ 
sumption  of  8  oz.  of  such  bread  would  j)rovide  the 
consumer  with  about  5%  of  the  average  daily  intake 
of  vitamin  E.  This  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  sig¬ 
nificant  contribution.  Indeed,  a  more  realistic  ap¬ 
praisal  of  Moore’s  results  is  that  they  support  the 
conclusion  of  Frazer*  that  “  it  is  difficult  to  attribute 
any  nutritional  significance  to  the  more  rapid  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  vitamin  E)  content  of  flour  by  chlorine 
dioxide  or  other  forms  of  treatment.” 

Flour  fractionation 

During  1957  considerable  advances  in  what  has 
become  known  as  flour  fractionation  were  reported 
and  much  interest  has  been  paid  to  this  important 
development  in  milling  technology. 

The  endosperm  of  wheat,  which  is  the  source  of 
flour,  consists  of  cells,  each  of  which  is  filled  with  a 
protein  matrix  in  which  numerous  starch  cells  are 
embedded.  During  the  milling  process  some  of 
these  cells  become  broken — the  softer  the  wheat  the 
greater  the  cell  damage — with  the  result  that  flours 
consist  of  a  mixture  of  unbroken  endosperm  cells, 
fragments  of  protein  matrix  containing  embedded 
starch,  and  free  starch  cells.  Laboratory  experi¬ 
ments  revealed  that  by  means  of  terminal  velocity 
separations  it  was  possible  to  remove  the  very  small 
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starch  granules  and  the  fragments  of  protein  matrix, 
and  the  fraction  thus  separated  had  a  protein  con¬ 
tent  approaching  double  that  of  the  original  flour. 

The  proportion  of  “fines”  of  high  protein  con¬ 
tent  separable  from  a  normal  flour  (about  3%)  was 
not  great  enough  to  be  of  practical  use  and  attention 
was,  therefore,  given  to  the  fxjssibility  of  increasing 
this  fraction  by  treating  flour  so  as  to  produce  more 
fragments  of  protein  matrix.  Success  was  achieved 
by  the  development  of  a  specialised  impact  grinding 
technique  that  so  increased  fragmentation  of  the 
agglomerates  of  protein  matrix  that  the  fine  high- 
protein  fraction  removed  by  terminal  velocity  sep¬ 
aration  was  raised  to  20%.  Further  examination  of 
flour  subjected  to  this  impact  grinding  showed  that  a 
fraction  of  intermediate  size  that  could  be  separated 
contained  a  high  proportion  of  starch  and  conse¬ 
quently  had  a  low  protein  content. 

The  relative  proportions  of  the  fractions  obtained 
by  this  new  technique  and  their  protein  contents  will 
vary  with  the  type  of  flour  subjected  to  the  process, 
but  data  qtioted  for  a  run  with  soft  flour  are  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  can  be  done.  A  soft  flour  containing 
10%  protein  was  separated  into  the  following  frac¬ 
tions: 

20%  of  a  fine  fraction  containing  20%  protein. 

10%  of  a  medium  fraction  containing  5%  protein, 

70%  of  a  coarse  fraction  containing  8%  protein. 

Baking  tests  proved  that  the  high  protein  fraction 
could  be  used  to  fortify  flours  intended  for  bread¬ 
making.  The  middle  fraction  of  low  protein  con¬ 
tent  offered  possibilities  as  a  speciality  cake  flour, 
while  the  coarse  fraction  when  obtained  from  a  soft 
wheat,  might  be  of  particular  value  to  the  biscuit 
manufacturer.  Further  research  on  the  subject  is 
certainly  required,  but  already  the  possibility  exists 
that  in  flour  fractionation  we  have  the  beginning  of 
a  new  phase  in  milling  technolog\\ 

Amino  acid  composition  of  wheat  protein 

It  has  been  known  for  a  number  of  years  that 
wheat  protein  is  deficient  in  the  essential  amino  acid 
lysine,  but  information  about  the  quantitative  amino 
acid  composition  of  the  cereal  portion  of  the  national 
diet,  which  is  over  25%  of  the  total  food  intake,  has 
been  very  inadequate;  prior  to  1957  no  complete 
quantitative  analysis  of  the  amino  acid  content  of 
our  bread  had  been  reported.  In  view  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  trend  among  nutritionists  to  give  attention  to 
the  amounts  of  various  amino  acids  in  a  food  rather 
than  to  its  total  protein  content  there  was  a  need  for 
a  critical  re-examination  of  the  amino  acid  composi¬ 
tion  of  gluten,  and  particularly  of  bread.  McDer¬ 
mott  and  Pace,  at  the  milling  industry's  Research 
Association,  undertook  the  task,  using  a  colorimetric 
procedure  after  separation  by  ion  exchange.  Their 
results’  suggested  that  three  amino  acids  might  be 
involved  in  destructive  reactions  occurring  during 
the  formation  of  the  crusts.  As  one  of  these  amino 
acids  is  lysine,  crust  formation  magnifies  an  already 
existing  nutritional  deficiency. 

On  the  basis  of  their  figures  the  investigators  cal¬ 


culated  the  amount  of  each  amino  acid  that  a  con¬ 
sumer  obtains  from  his  daily  intake  of  bread  and 
found  the  average  daily  consumption  of  flour  and 
bread  supplies  five  of  the  essential  amino  acids  in 
excess  of  minimum  requirements  and  a  deficiency 
to  be  made  up  from  other  foods  in  the  case  of  only 
two  of  them. 

These  workers  also  reported  an  analysis  of  the 
amino  acid  composition  of  flour  and  at  about  the  same 
time  Hepburn,  Lewis  and  Elvehjem  in  America  pub¬ 
lished  a  record  of  a  similar  investigation.^  Bearing  in 
mind  that  the  British  flour  was  a  flour  of  66%  ex¬ 
traction  and  the  American  flours  between  72%  and 
75%  extraction,  and  also  that  the  British  workers 
determined  the  amino  acids  colorimetrically  follow¬ 
ing  separation  on  ion  exchange  resin,  while  the 
American  investigators  relied  upon  microbiological 
assays,  the  concordance  shown  by  the  two  sets  of 
figures  is  remarkably  good. 
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Advances  in  Food  Technology 


PIGS 

Stunning  by  Carbon  Dioxide 

Carbon  dioxide  is  a  stunning 
agent  which  has  the  effect  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  sensitivity  of  the  nerve 
cells  and  their  connections  (syn¬ 
apses).  A  mixture  of  70%  CO, 
and  30%  air  does  not  irritate  the 
pigs  but  causes  them  to  lose  con¬ 
sciousness  after  15  seconds.  Con¬ 
sciousness  returns  2  minutes  after 
the  animals  are  restored  to  normal 
air.  The  carcases  of  pigs  slaugh¬ 
tered  after  stunning  with  not  more 
than  70%  CO,  have  normal  projx'r- 
ties  and  keeping  quality.  The  /)H 
value  is  normal  and  more  constant 
than  after  electric  stunning.  The 
method  is  more  economic  and  has 
a  number  of  other  advantages.  It 
is  used  mainly  in  U.S.A.,  Den¬ 
mark,  Sweden  and  Holland. — 
S.  M.  Blomquist  and  N.  E.  Wern- 
berg,  Die  Fleischwirtschaft,  1957, 
9,  750. 

MEAT 

Bacteria  in  Frozen  Poultry  Pies 

Bacterial  counts  have  been  de¬ 
termined  for  frozen  unbaked  pies 
as  purchased  on  the  retail  market 
in  America,  pies  after  baking  at  a 
constant  temperature  using  a  re¬ 
cording  potentiometer,  and  pies 
after  baking  under  family  kitchen 
conditions.  The  pies  were  pur¬ 
chased  over  a  period  of  8  months 
from  5  manufacturers. 

The  examination  of  the  un¬ 
baked  pies  revealed  differences  in 
the  extent  of  bacterial  contamina¬ 
tion  among  the  5  brands  which 
was  thought  to  reflect  the  dif¬ 
ferent  sanitary  and  technological 
methods  emplo3^ed.  Out  of  40 
unbaked  pies  examined  20  had 
total  counts  above  100,000  per  g. 
and  18  had  coliform  counts  above 
10  per  g.  Enterococci  were 
present  in  all  the  samples  tested 
and  coagulase-positive  staphy¬ 
lococci  found  in  37  of  the  40.  Five 
Salmonella  cultures  were  isolated 
from  the  unbaked  pies. 


The  information  obtained  when 
the  pies  were  baked  indicated  that 
the  time  and  the  temperatures 
given  for  some  of  the  brands  were 
insufficient  to  destroy  the  non¬ 
spore-forming  organisms  tested 
for.  It  was  suggested  that  im¬ 
proved  sanitary  and  technological 
methods  should  lx*  introduced 
with  regard  to  the  preparation  of 
these  goods,  more  thought  given 
to  the  baking  times,  and  crusts 
formulated  that  would  brown 
more  slowlv’  at  the  baking  tem¬ 
perature. — El.  Canale-Parola  and 
Z.  J.  Ordal,  Food  TechnoL,  1957, 
11 ‘(II).  578. 

Radiation  Resistance  Studies 

Radiation  studies  have  l)een 
carried  out  on  suspensions  of  pure 
bacterial  cultures  and  ()n  inocu¬ 
lated  packaged  meat  samples.  The 
samples  were  irradiated  with  gam¬ 
ma  rays  from  a  561-curie  cobalt- 
60  furnace  emitting  1,600  rads 
I^er  min.,  with  a  decay  rate  of  1% 
per  month.  The  radiation  chamber 
was  refrigerated  at  5°C.  Samples 
were  usuallv  plated  within  30  min. 
after  treatment. 

The  studies  showed  that  fresh 
beef  stored  in  a  humid  atmosphere 
spoils  rapidly  due  to  the  growth  of 
Pseudomonas  geniculala  and  re¬ 
lated  pseudomonads.  In  the  cul¬ 
ture  media,  6,500  rads  were  ade¬ 
quate  to  kill  qq%  f)f  the  moderate 
population  levels,  these  micro¬ 
organisms  being  among  the  most 
sensitive  to  gamma  radiation.  In 
meat  juices  apn)ximately  15,000 
rads  had  the  same  effect.  In  higher 
population  levels,  the  dosage 
necessary  to  give  the  same  reduc¬ 
tion  was  23,000  rads  in  culture 
media  and  34,000  rads  in  meat 
juices. 

Fresh  meat  inoculated  with 
moderate  numbers  of  pseudo¬ 
monads  required  44,000  to  66,000 
rads  to  kill  virtually  all  the 
pseudomonads,  this  process  ex¬ 
tending  the  shelf-life  of  the  beef 
4-5  fold  at  2°C.  The  irradiated 


beef  eventuallv  sjx)ilt  bacteriolo- 
gically  due  to  a  radiation-resistant 
group  of  organisms  which  was 
found  to  constitute  a  significant 
pro|K)rtion  of  the  flora  of  fresh 
l)eef  lx*fore  Ixung  overgrown  bv 
the  j>seudomonads  during  storage 
at  2°C, — E2ileen  E'.  W’olin,  J,  B, 
E!vans  and  C.  E'.  Niven,  Jr.,  Food 
Research,  1957,  22  (6),  682. 

FRUIT 

Concentration  of  Juice 
Flavours 

Studies  carried  out  at  the 
W’estern  Regional  Research  Lab- 
o-  nrv  in  ('alifornia  on  the  con- 
c«.iitration  of  the  flavour  |)rincii)les 
of  ('oncord  grape  juice  to  a  form 
suitable  for  addition  to  fruit  juice 
|X)wders  showed  that  this  could  be 
achieved  without  apparent  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  flavour  of  the  juice. 

The  steps  in  the  experimental 
I)r(K'edure  included  recovering  the 
flavouring  constituents  by  flash 
vaporisation  and  rectification, 
concentration  by  distillation  with 
a  bubble-fflate  column,  further 
concentration  with  iso-pentane, 
addition  of  rice  oil  or  sesame  oil 
as  an  extender,  and  removal  of  the 
iso-pentane.  E'inally  the  flavour 
concentrate  was  ku  ked  in  a  sugar 
mixture  or  sorbitol. 

I'p  to  a  concentration  of  330- 
fold  there  was  no  alteration  of  the 
flavouring  cf)mix)nent.  The  pro¬ 
duct  improved  the  flavour  of  re¬ 
constituted  grape  juice  powder, 
giving  the  juice  a  more  pleasing 
and  natural  aroma. 

('hemical  analyses  showed  a 
low  recf)verv  rate  of  methyl  an- 
thranilate,  believed  to  be  an  im¬ 
portant  flavour  constituent,  in  the 
first  stef)  and  a  low  retention  of 
the  total  volatile  esters  in  the  last 
2  steps.  It  was  thought,  however, 
that  important  unidentified  flav¬ 
ouring  constituents  probably  came 
through  the  process  with  a  better 
yield. — K.  P.  Dimmick,  T.  H. 
Schultz  and  B.  Makower,  Food 
TechnoL,  1957,  1  (12),  662. 
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Improved  Canning  Machinery 


Improvements  have  been  made  in  a 
number  of  well-known  canning  indus¬ 
try  machines  matle  by  Mather  and 
Platt,  Ltd.,  details  of  which  had  to  In- 
held  over  from  our  sjn-cial  Canning 
Review  bust  month.  The  Mk.  XII 
super  pea  viner  is  now  often-d  with  a 
choice  of  eith«-r  a  rubber-  or  an  alu- 
minium-.slatted  main  apron.  The  full 
length  f»H‘d  elevators  have  splaye<l 
sides  to  facilitate  loading  and  a  <{uick 
release  ck-aring  flap  is  fitted  at  the  top 
of  the  clutch  and  shearpin  driven 
(“levator.  The  riddle  and  In-ater  drums 
are  of  the  tajn-red  design  resulting  in 
a  progressively  harder  beating  action 
down  the  length  of  the  machine.  The 
riddle  drum  is  now  driven  })ositively 
and  this,  coupled  with  the  opening  up 
of  the  disch.'irge  end  of  the  drum,  gives 
this  machine  its  particularly  high  jn-r- 
formance.  The  vine  input  capacity  of 
the  machine  is  normally  between  4  and 
tons  jK-r  hr.  giving  an  output  of 
J5/  J0  cwt.  of  .shelled  jm‘;us  or  more  jn-r 
hr.  iucording  t<»  yield.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  this  machine  is  used  not  only 
on  vine  but  also  on  ptnls.  A  new-  de¬ 
velopment  is  the  even  feed  regulator 
which  can  now  be  fitted  to  .avoid  the 
reduction  in  working  efficiency  on 
account  of  uneven  lo<ading. 

Whilst  the  viner  is  used  for  the 
thrashing  of  broad  beans  both  on  or 
off  the  plant,  a  .special  roller  type 
jKulder  is  now  offered.  Here  the  beans 
are  removed  from  the  pods  cleanly  bv 
.a  gentle  s(juee/ing  action  between 
rublM-r  rollers. 

The  .Mather  and  Platt  all  metal  win¬ 
nower  coupled  with  the  improved 
flotation  washer,  gives  an  efficient 
means  of  preparing  garden  |M-as  for 
the  canning  or  freezing  line.  In  the 
winnower,  particular  attention  is  paid 
to  the  accessibility  of  all  parts  for 
cleaning  and  in  the  w.asher  to  the 
efficient  use  of  re-circulated  water  and 
the  final  cleansing  of  the  product  by 
means  of  fresh  water  sprays.  The 
winnower-washer  combin.ation  is  de¬ 
signed  for  a  4-viner  line  with  a  through¬ 
put  of  about  4  tons  of  peas  per  hr. 

The  rotary  drum  ty|)e  grader  is  now 
offered  on  the  new  Grovesend  grader, 
the  operation  of  which  is  based  on  an 
expanding  roller  conveyor.  This  latter 
machine  is  suitable  for  any  pnKluct 
which  is  capable  of  rot.ation  on  top  of 
a  roller  conveyor  and  which  is  within 
the  size  range  of  g  in.  and  in.  dia¬ 
meter.  The  product  is  fed  automa- 
ticaly  by  an  inclined  elevator  /  hopjK-r 
on  to  a  bed  of  rotating  and  advancing 
rollers,  the  pitch  of  which  increases 
progressively  along  the  length  of  the 
machine.  Initially,  the  small  w.iste  or 
culls  .'ire  removed  and  later  the  fruit 
drops  gently  between  the  rollers  on  to 
a  transverse  tielivery  belt.  Oversize 


product  passes  over  the  end  of  the 
m.'ichine.  Economical  u.se  of  floor  space 
and  avoidance  of  damage  are  special 
features  of  this  machine.  The  normal 
output  is  from  2  to  5  tons  per  hr. 

In  the  “  Oyster  Type  ”  blancher 
particular  attention  is  given  to  the 
accessibility  of  even  the  spiral  of  the 
inner  tlrum  for  cle.aning  .and  inspi-ction 
and  also  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
m.achine  at  an  o|)er.ating  temperature 
outside  the  danger  zone.  The  standard 
centreshaft  machine  is  offered  in  a 
number  of  lengths  from  5  ft.  5  in.  to 


18  ft.  to  suit  the  throughput  or  time  of 
blanch  required. 

In  the  new  solid  and  liijuid  filler  the 
solid  and  liquid  comjxments  are  filled 
on  12  and  16  pocket  heads  respectively 
.and  the  valves  on  the  liquid  head  have 
lM*en  designed  particularly  for  hygienic 
ojx-ration  and  e.asy  removal  for  clean¬ 
ing.  The  machine  is  available  in 
either  bronze  or  stainless  steel  contact 
parts  suitable  for  the  full  can  range 
required  by  the  present  market.  It  is 
capable  of  spt-eds  approaching  300 
c.p.m. 
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Machinery  and  Equipment 


DRIP-PROOF  ELECTRIC  MOTOR  SPECTROPH 

A  new  “  C  ”  type  electric  motor  has  The  latest  v 
been  introduced  by  Brook  Motors,  spectrophotome 
Ltd.,  who  state  that  it  has  been  built  and  Watts,  Ltd 
to  conform  with  the  latest  ventilation  of  synthetic  fus 
and  electrical  performance  with  Class  much  more  trar 
E  insulating  materials  standards.  In  wave-lengths  bi 
the  ventilation  system  the  cooling  air  stroms. 
stream  is  drawn  into  the  ends  of  the  According  to 
motor,  guided  by  pressed  steel  air  prism  gives  a 

deflectors,  which  also  serv’e  as  addi-  tween  transport 
tional  protection  for  the  end  windings,  at  short  wave-1 
and  after  passing  over  the  windings,  stray  light  is  re 
is  expelled  through  openings  in  the 
yoke  casting. 

The  newly  amended  B.S.2613,  for 
electrical  performance,  permits  a  maxi¬ 
mum  temperature  rise  of  65  °C.  under 
continuous  maximum  rating  condi¬ 
tions.  Brook  claim  to  have  obtained 
better  starting  p>erformance  and  cool 
running,  well  below  the  limits  imposed 
with  full  output. 

The  terminal  box  can  be  rotated  to 
four  positions  as  also  can  the  end- 
shields,  making  versatile  mounting  a 
simple  matter  while  retaining  the  full 
protection  of  the  drip  proof  design. 

Shafts  are  of  tensile  steel,  rotors  have 
integrally  cast  fans  and  the  whole 
shaft  assembly  is  dynamically  bal¬ 
anced  on  electronic  machines  to  give 
quiet  running  on  pre-loaded  medium 
ball  bearings. 

A  range  of  motors  similar  in  appear¬ 
ance  except  for  smaller  diameter  shaft 
extension  is  also  being  produced  to  the 
NEMA  (American)  rerate  specification. 

These  motors  have  Class  "  A  ”  insula¬ 
tion  and  are  made  for  use  on  60  cycles 
supply.  They  are  already  being  sold 
in  the  U.S.A.  through  their  sub¬ 
sidiary  company  in  Chicago  and  their 
agents  in  Canada. 


SPRAG  CLUTCH 

Renold  Chains,  Ltd.,  have  added 
another  product  to  their  range  of 
power  transmission  accessories.  Known 
as  the  Renold  Sprag  Clutch,  there  are 
more  than  70  standard  sizes  available 
ranging  from  50  lb. /in.  to  136,500 
lb. /ft.  torque  capacity  and  -250  in.  to 
1 2  00  in.  bore  size. 

The  Sprag  Clutch  can  be  used  as  a 
free  wheel,  a  one-way  or  "  hold  back  ” 
clutch,  and  as  a  means  of  indexing. 
The  design  allows  for  a  full  comple¬ 
ment  of  sprags,  giving,  it  is  claimed, 
high  torque  capacity  combined  with 
comparatively  small  size.  A  par¬ 
ticular  feature  is  that  no  backlash  can 
develop  throughout  the  working  life 
of  the  clutch.  In  most  cases  the  sprag 
clutch  is  supplied  complete  with  sleeve 
or  anti-friction  bearings. 


The  Codapack  carton  coding  unit,  made  by 
the  Sauven  Perforating  Machine  Co. 


AUTOMATIC  CODING  UNIT 

The  latest  model  of  the  Codapack 
carton  coding  unit,  the  Mark  IV  was 
recently  introduced  by  the  Sauven 
Perforating  Machine  Co. 

The  unit  gives  a  printed  code  on 
small  cartons,  which  may  travel  on 
any  conveyor  system  or  through  the 
compression  section  of  a  carton  sealing 
machine.  The  type  drum,  the  diameter 
of  which  is  3  in.,  rotates  by  frictional 
contact  with  the  item  being  marked. 
One  or  more  sets  of  type  may  be 
placed  round  the  periphery  of  the 
drum  base,  giving  an  impression  at 
given  intervals. 

The  type  used  in  this  machine  is  the 
Baselock,  which  fits  into  the  ribbed, 
rubber  base  on  the  type  drum. 


NEW  FINISH  FOR  DRIER 

An  epoxy  resin  paint  has  been  used 
to  give  an  improved  internal  finish  to 
a  new  vacuum  drier  manufactured  by 
Apex  Construction,  Ltd.,  who  believe 
that  this  is  the  first  time  the  paint  has 
been  used  for  this  purpose.  The  paint 
is  said  to  have  a  high  resistance  to  cor¬ 
rosion  and  to  give  a  paint  seal  which 
is  tough  and  flexible  and  adheres 
strongly  to  the  metal  walls.  For  this 
particular  application,  the  epoxy  resin 
paint  Araldite  985E  has  been  chosen. 

The  new  drier  is  known  as  the  Apex 
Model  io§E  vacuum  tray  drier. 
Another  of  its  features  is  the  hanging 
of  the  door,  which  is  mounted  on  a 
runner  rail  for  ease  of  manipulation. 


The  new  Apex 
vacuum  tray 
drier,  which  is 
coated  intem- 
aliy  with  epoxy 
resin  paint. 
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POWDER  COLLECTOR 

Improved  quality  standards  and 
efficiency  are  claimed  to  have  been 
achieved  in  the  dried  milk  factory  of 
Aplin  and  Barrett,  Ltd.,  by  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  multi-cyclone  powder 
collector.  Called  a  Mancuna-Micro- 
clone  M4.0A,  and  made  by  the  Man- 
cuna  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd.,  it  is  fitted 
in  a  conventional  plant  where  con¬ 
densed  milk  of  40/45%  solids  content 
Is  fed  into  an  atomiser,  the  bowl  of 
which  is  running  at  9,000  r.p.m.  from 
whence  it  is  dried  in  a  chamber  by  an 
air  stream  at  30o'’F.  The  larger  par¬ 
ticles,  about  50%  of  the  whole,  are 
caught  at  the  bottom  of  this  chamber. 
The  remainder  are  carried  by  the  air 
stream  which  passes  through  the  96- 
tube  Microclone  unit  at  about  11,000 
c.f.m.  at  205°F.  The  makers  say  that 
997%  powder,  which  is  in  the 

I  to  10  micron  size  range,  is  recovered. 
The  powder  from  the  drying  chamber 
and  ^e  unit  is  carried  by  a  pneumatic 
system  to  the  packing  room  where  it 
is  collected  by  a  .small  cyclone  and 
then  sieved  and  packed.  A  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  powder  in  the  packing 
room  is  not  collected  by  the  cyclone 
and  the  exhaust  air  is  returned  to  the 
Microclone  for  further  extraction. 

In  the  unit  the  cyclones  are 
arranged  in  2  elements,  each  contain¬ 
ing  48  cyclones  in  rows  of  6  and  each 
mounted  at  an  angle  of  45“  in  the 
housing.  The  unit  housing  has  channel 
extensions  which  serve  as  pivots  for 
arms  on  the  cover  and  tube  plate. 
Both  can  thus  be  swung  open  to  give 
accessibility  to  all  parts  for  regular 
cleaning. 

It  is  stated  that  there  is  no  fire 
hazard  inherent  in  the  operation  of 
the  small  cyclone. 


The  New  Welbeck  Floor  Master  suction 
cleaner,  the  latest  addition  to  the  range. 


CONTROL  VALVES 

A  multi-point  ”  packaged  unit  ”  of 
control  valves  for  pneumatic  or  hy¬ 
draulically  operated  machinery  has  been 
introduced  by  the  Baldwin  Instru¬ 
ments  Co.,  Ltd.  Any  number  of 
valves  up  to  12  can  be  embodied  in  the 
unit,  and  the  valves  may  be  fitted  with 
manual,  mechanical,  electric  solenoid 
or  pilot  operating  mechanisms.  The 
supply  and  exhaust  ports  of  all  the 
valves  are  led  into  pas.sages  running 
the  full  length  of  the  assembly, 
screwed  connections  being  provided  in 
special  end  pieces.  Each  end  block 
contains  one  supply  and  one  end 
tapping,  which  are  common  to  all 
valves.  Tappings  in  each  individual 
valve  body  provide  fluid  take-off 
points  for  solenoid  pilot  heads,  where 
these  are  used.  Each  main  control 
valve  is,  therefore,  a  functionally  inde¬ 
pendent  unit. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  drastic 
simplification  effected  by  this  unit,  eli¬ 
minates  no  fewer  than  15  connecting 
pipes  in  the  8-bank,  solenoid-controlled 
pneumatic  unit  which  is  illustrated. 
With  a  12-point  double-solenoid  oper¬ 
ated  unit,  the  total  number  of  inter¬ 
connecting  pipes  is  said  to  be  reduced 
from  84  to  2. 

At  the  present  time,  these  “  pack¬ 
aged  units  ’’  are  available  in  a  }  in. 
bore,  4-way  pattern  only. 


The  Mancuna-Mkroclone  M40A  col¬ 
lector  showing  the  arrangement  of  the  96 
cyclones  in  2  elements.  In  the  foreground 
is  the  air  intake  to  the  pneumatic  con¬ 
veyor  system. 

turbine  power  units,  and  the  canister 
is  mounted  on  a  3-wheel  trolley  with 
the  handle  fixed  at  the  rear  of  the 
machine.  One  of  the  main  features  of 
this  model  is  the  detachable  short 
large  bore  rigid  extension  tube  and 
wide  nozzle  at  the  front  which  sucks 
dust  and  other  litter  from  the  floor.  It 
can  also  be  used  with  a  flexible  hose 
and  accessories  for  overhead  cleaning. 

The  entire  range  of  New  Welbeck 
industrial  suction  cleaners  is  suitable 
for  use  on  any  standard  voltage  (light¬ 
ing  circuit).  Special  low  voltage 
power  units  can  also  be  supplied. 


-  FLOOR  CLEANER 

A  machine,  called  the  Floor  Master, 
designed  for  the  easy  cleaning  of  large 
floor  areas  has  been  introduced  by  New 
Welbeck,  Ltd.  This  model  has  been 
produced  to  meet  the  widespread  need 
for  a  machine  of  this  type  in  industry. 

The  Floor  Master  mcxlels  are  fitted 
with  two  or  three  detachable  twin 


GLASS  PIPELINES 

The  Ely  Brewery  Co.,  Ltd.,  decided 
two  years  ago  to  replace  two  250  ft. 
2^  in.  diameter  copper  hot  wort  mains 
with  Visible-Flow  2  in.  i.d.  glass 
pipelines  made  by  Q.  V.  F.,  Ltd. 

The  narrower  pipeline  was  sufficient 
to  meet  the  need  to  handle  80  gal.  per 
hr.  The  complete  main,  including  all 
the  hanging  brackets,  was  installed  in 
four  days.  The  pipeline,  keeping  close 
to  walls  or  ceilings,  rises  through  a 
vertical  lift  of  75  ft. 

The  makers  say  that  during  two 
years  use  in  pumping  wort  at  200® F. 
breakage  has  been  negligible,  and  the 
only  maintenance  required  was  the 
occasional  replacement  of  joint  gas¬ 
kets.  On-the-spot  cleaning  using  weak 
detergent  and  frictional  scouring  with 
sponge  rubber  balls,  was  satisfactory. 

Ely  later  installed  a  further  250  ft. 
run  of  3  in.  pipeline,  handling  hot  wort 
at  120  barrels  per  hr.  and  a  shorter 
in.  line  in  the  bottling  stores  where  the 
low  thermal  conductivity  of  the  glass 
is  claimed  to  reduce  the  heat  pick-up 
between  filter  and  filling  machine. 


Control  valve 
unit  made  by 
the  Baldwin 
Instrument  Co., 
Ltd. 
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Left:  Automatic  temper¬ 
ature  controller,  made  by 
the  Foster  Instrument 
Co.,  Ltd.  Right:  Tektor 
Major  level  controller, 
showing  the  quick-release 
chassis.  jK 


TEMPERATURE  CONTROLLER 

A  low-cost,  fully  automatic  tempera¬ 
ture  controller  has  been  develof)e(l  by 
the  Foster  Instrument  Co.,  Ltd.,  for 
use  in  association  with  their  special 
fast-response  thermometer  elements, 
which  they  say  provide  a  degree  of 
control  not  normally  obtained  with 
standard  elements. 

The  temperature  ranges  of  the  in¬ 
strument  cover  from  —  5o°C.  up  to 
35o‘’C.,  the  15  in.  long  scale  being  over¬ 
printed  with  the  equivalent  Fahrenheit 
range.  All  the  resistances  comprising 
the  Wheatstone  Bridge  system  are 
calibrated  accurately  and  aged  to  eli¬ 
minate  control  point  drift. 

The  control  operates  on  a  differen¬ 
tial  of  o  i°C.,  but  can  be  detuned  by 
the  sensivity  control  to  up  to  5°C. 
W’ithin  wide  limits  mains  voltage 
variation  has  no  effect  on  its  accuracy. 
The  electrical  connections  are  made  to 
terminals  inside  the  instrument  case. 


model  6,  and  20  ft.  The  unit  may 
now  l)e  installed  some  distance  away 
from  the  probe.  The  performance  of 
the  instrument  is  independent  of  cable 
length  up  to  the  stated  maximum. 

A  voltage  stdector  switch  enables 
the  instrument  to  lx*  set,  on  site,  for 
any  supply  in  the  no- 125,  220-250  and 
380-440  V.  ranges,  40-60  c/s.  Two 
long-life  indicator  lamps  are  incor¬ 
porated,  one  of  which  is  on  at  all 
times.  The  unit  is  al.so  fitted  with 
Canadi.an  Standards  Association-ap¬ 
proved  terminal  bl(K;ks  and  has  a 
sheet  metal  weatherpnxif  ca.se. 


tronic  Machine  Co.  F.12.C.  electronic 
counter.  The  count  is  registered  on  a 
remote  display  counter  which  is  housed 
in  the  packaging  flcxir  supervisor’s 
office  where  all  the  information  is 
collated. 


PROCESS  CONTROL  WITH 
RADIO-TRACERS 

The  intriKluctioii  and  manufacture 
in  Britain  by  Nuclear  Enterprises 
(G.B.),  Ltd.,  of  scintillation  counters 
(Sciutillotneters)  for  industrial  tracer 
investigations  ap|M‘ars  to  have  applica¬ 
tions  in  ({uality  and  pr/xluctioii  con¬ 
trol  departments. 

rile  Scintillonicler  can  be  usi'd  to 
follow  the  progn-.ss  and  Ix-haviour  of 
one  or  more  selected  raw  materials  or 
ingredients  simultaneously  through  the 
|)ipeline  of  prixessing  and  mixing  at 
any  stage  of  manufacture,  and  to 
hxate  trouble  at  the  precise  point 
where  no  visual  means  exist. 

Short-lived  radio-isotopes  or  radio- 
tracers  are  u.sed  in  this  equipment. 
I'sually  only  gamma  radiation  of  the 
tracer  is  counted,  and  an  analysis  is 
made  of  the  intensity  and  energy  of 
this  radiation.  Where  the  lalx-lled 
material  or  substance  flows  in  open 
ilucts  or  conveyors  howevi-r,  beta 
counting  may  be  applied.  The  same 
lifilds  for  samples  taken  from  dilferent 
parts  of  the  prfxess. 

Measurements  an-  carri<-d  out  in 
normal  conditions  and  if  conditions  of 
high  Immulity,  moderately  high  teiii- 
peratun-s  or  dusty  atmosphere  exist, 
these  are  taken  into  account  in  the 
design.  The  scintillation  ratemeters 
used  are  suitably  protected  and  can  lx; 
jMirtable.  The  instruments  are  norm¬ 
ally  constructed  in  two  jiarts,  viz..  (1) 
the  scintillation  detector  projx-r  which 
can  be  placi-d  on  pipes,  conveyors  or 
troughs,  and  (2)  the  auxiliary  elec¬ 
tronics  containing  ratemeter,  controls, 
current  supply,  and  recorder,  all  of 
which  can  be  placed  up  to  i,(XHt  ft. 
from  the  detector  if  desired. 

In  some  cases  the  makers  say  it  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  an  auxiliary 
automatic  counter  in  connection  with 
the  channel  analyser.  If  nece.ssary,  the 
instrument  can  be  battery  operated. 


ELECTRONIC  PACKING  AIDS 

The  automatic  weighing  and  pack¬ 
ing  of  granulated  sugar  into  2  lb.  paper 
bags  at  the  Silvertown  factory  of  l  ate 
and  Lyle,  Ltd.,  is  done  on  Titeseal  bag 
filling  and  sealing  machines  of  Breck- 
nell.  Dolman  and  Rogers,  Ltd.,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Southall  and  Smith 
weighing  machines. 

Fitted  to  these  machines  is  an  eU-c- 
tronic  “  no-bag  no-fill  ”  device  which 
consists  of  a  P.12  electronic  control 
unit  produced  by  the  Electronic  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.,  Ltd.  The  paper  bags,  which 
lie  horizontally  on  their  sides  in  the 
magazine,  are  taken  singly  from  the 
magazine  by  means  of  suction  caps.  .\ 
second  set  of  suction  caps  takes  the 
bag  to  the  filling  funnel  and  in  so  do¬ 
ing,  the  bag  is  turned  into  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  position  and  pjussed  through  a 
light  beam. 

This  action  sets  the  filling  cycle  in 
motion,  the  bag  being  blown  open  and 
the  sugar  allowed  to  enter.  The  filled 
bag  then  pas.ses  to  the  sealing  st-ction. 

In  the  event  of  the  bag  magazine 
Ix'ing  empty  or  for  some  other  rea.son 
there  is  no  bag,  the  relay  in  the  scale 
tipping  circuit  causes  the  sugar  to  be 
held  until  a  bag  becomes  .available. 
The  sealed  bag  passes  to  a  marshal¬ 
ling  section  where  ojx-rators  form  the 
bags  into  units  of  14.  These  units  of 
bags  then  pass  into  a  Drohman  par¬ 
celling  machine  which  wraps  the  unit 
in  brown  kraft  papt-r. 

The  parcel  now  goes  on  to  the  take¬ 
off  conveyor  and  p<asses  through  a  fur¬ 
ther  light  beam  provided  by  an  Elec¬ 


LEVEL  CONTROLLER 

A  new-  capacity-operated  level  con¬ 
troller,  the  Tektor  Major,  has  been 
developed  by  Fielden  Electronics, 
Ltd.  A  control  knob  situated  inside 
the  case  on  the  front  of  the  chassis 
enables  the  set-point  to  be  easily  ad¬ 
justed  on  site.  Once  adjusted,  a  note 
may  be  taken  of  the  reading  for  future 
reference.  The  chassis  can  be  removed 
quickly  and  easily  by  a  simple  quarter 
turn  on  the  holding  screws. 

The  sensitivity  of  the  instrument  is 
claimed  to  be  better  than  i  -opF  under 
all  conditions.  Negligible  effects  en¬ 
sue  from  (a),  a+  10%  change  in  supply 
volts,  (fc),  an  ambient  temperature 
change  of  from  —  20°C.  to  so'C.  or 
(c),  a  lapse  of  time.  In  the  case  of  the 
control  point  the  zero  drift  as  a  result 
of  these  conditions  is  claimed  to  be 
not  more  than  +  l  opF.,  not  more  than 
2-opF  (referred  to  2o°C.)  and,  not  more 
than  ±i‘5pF.  The  rel.ay  is  of  the 
contactor  type,  guaranteed  switching 
capacity  440  v.  5  amps.  A.C.  non- 
inductive.  One  pair  of  contacts  is 
normally  open,  one  pair  normally 
closed.  Contacts  are  easily  replaceable. 

For  the  high  level  model,  standard 
lengths  of  cable  are  6,  12,  20,  30  with 
35  ft.  maximum  and  for  the  low  level 
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Bacon  imports  talks 

Tht-  Ministfr  of  Aj»ricullurf,  Fisii- 
frifs  and  IhkkI,  Mr.  John  Hart-,  has 
iigrcfd  to  discuss  the  problems  wliich 
face  the  b;icon  industry  in  this  coun¬ 
try  with  the  farmers  and  the  curers. 
While  a  «late  has  not  yc-t  been  fixed 
for  the  metdin^s  it  is  understcKxl  that 
the  .Minister  wishes  for  early  talks  with 
the  rt'presentatives  of  the  curers,  the 
National  Farmers’  I'nion  and  the  Fat- 
st(K'k  .Marketing  Corixmition,  which 
normally  handles  alx)ut  <>«»'*.,  of  the 
country’s  bacon  pigs. 

The  prices  of  home-cured  bacon 
have  slum[X‘d  in  the  face  of  mounting 
st(X'ks  {)f  imported  bacon.  Farmers 
are  finding  that  they  can  get  mon*  for 
their  pigs  as  |x)rk  and  the  curers  siiy 
that  they  are  working  at  only  ^5-30"., 
capacity.  The  curers  adv»x:ate  control 
«)f  imports  of  bacon  and  the  farmers 
favour  regulation  of  all  pig  product 
imjx)rts. 

.■\t  pre.sent  then-  is  no  restriction  on 
imjx)rts,  apart  from  a  10",,  ad  valorem 
tariff. 


B.B.l.R.A.  research  director 

The  Hritish  Baking  liulustries  Re¬ 
search  Ass<x  iation  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  G.  A.  11.  Klton  as 
din*ctor  of  research  to  succeed  Dr. 
John  Copp<xk,  who  recently  t»K)k  up 
an  appointment  with  Spillers,  Ltd. 

It  is  hop<  d  that  Dr.  Elton,  who  is  at 
present  reader  in  a|)plied  physical 
chemistry  at  Battersea  College  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  London,  will  be  able  to  take 
up  his  duties  at  the  Ass<x:iation’s 
lalx)ratories  at  Chorleywocxl  on  May  i. 


Appointment  at  new 
Birmingham  college 

The  Birmingham  Education  Com¬ 
mittee,  who  established  a  separate 
College  of  Bakery,  Catering,  Dome.stic 
Science  and  Associated  Studies  last 
September,  appointing  Mr.  R.  W. 
Long,  K.I.B.B.,  M.H.C.I.,  as  principal, 
have  opened  separate  departments  of 
bakery  and  catering  in  the  new  col- 
lege. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Tipper,  f.i.b.b.,  a.r.s.ii., 
a  fornuT  stiulent  of  the  old  Birming¬ 
ham  Sch(X)l  of  Bakery,  has  lx‘en  ap¬ 
pointed  head  of  the  bakery  depart¬ 
ment.  He  is  well  known  in  the  trade 
as  the  secretary  of  the  National  Joint 
.Apprenticeship  Council  in  the  West 
Midlands  area.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
British  Chapter  of  the  American 
S(x:iety  of  Bakery  Engineers. 


Research  appointments 

The  Borough  Polytechnic  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Chemistry  and  Fotxl  Tech¬ 
nology  announce  that  Miss  P.  Wills  of 
Australia,  has  Ix-en  ap{x>inted  research 
a.s.sistant,  and  .Mr.  A.  J.  Showier, 
M.sc.,  A.R.I.C.,  and  Mr.  B.  W.  Nichols, 
M.sc.,  have  l>een  awarded  research 
.scholarships  for  work  on  fats,  out  of 
funds  provided  by  the  Nuffield 
Foundation. 

.Mr.  .M.  S.  Chaudhry,  m.sc.  (Pakis¬ 
tan)  will  lie  working  in  the  department 
during  the  session  as  a  Colomlx)  Plan 
Fellow,  in  oils  and  fats. 


Starch  convention 

The  International  Starch  Conven¬ 
tion,  i<)58,  which  is  Ix-ing  organised  by 
the  German  Cereals  Research  Ass<Kia- 
tion  is  to  lx;  held  at  IX-tmold,  VV'est 
Germany,  on  April  In  all,  22 

pa|x*rs  will  Ixj  read,  the  subjects  being 
grouped  under  the  headings:  research 
and  analysis,  starch  fractions  and 
derivatives,  and  starch  manufacture 
and  practice. 

The  annual  conferences  of  the 
Potato  Research  As.s(Kiation  and  the 
International  Starch  Standardisation 
Ass<x:iation  will  be  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  convention. 


Pre-packing  conference 

In  a  s|x-ech  at  the  annual  luncheon 
of  the  Pnxluce  Pre-packaging  Dt'velop- 
ment  Assexiation,  Mr.  Joseph  G(xllx‘r, 
M.i*.,  Joint  Parliamentary  Secretary  to 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries 
and  F(xxl,  announced  that  an  interna¬ 
tional  exhibition  and  conference  on  the 
pre-packing  of  fresh  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  is  to  lx‘  held  in  London  on 
(X’tober  7-<),  i<)58. 

The  exhibition,  the  first  exhibition 
of  its  kind  in  Euro|X‘,  will  be  held  in 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Swiety’s  New 
Hall,  VVestminster.  It  will  lx*  organised 
by  the  .Ministry  on  Ix-half  of  the 
European  Pnxluctivity  Agency  of  the 
O.E.E.C.  The  latest  developments  in 
pre-packing  of  fresh  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  in  Eurojx'  will  be  displayed 
around  the  central  thi'ine  of  ’’  Pre¬ 
packing  from  Field  to  Consumer.” 
Space  will  lx*  available  for  commercial 
display  by  manufacturers,  distributors 
and  packers,  of  machinery,  equip¬ 
ment  and  materials,  and  of  pre-packed 
pnxluce. 

The  Ministry  is  working  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Pnxluce  Pre-packaging 
Development  Asstxiation  who  will  act 
as  exhibition  agents. 


Use  of  insecticides 

A  dossier  has  been  issued  by  the 
.Ministry  of  Agriculture,  P'isheries  and 
F(xxl,  giving  the  Government’s  current 
recommendations  on  the  use  of  certain 
chemicals  in  agriculture  and  fixxl  stor¬ 
age.  With  reference  to  the  latter  use, 
the  only  2  comix)unds  considered  are 
the  ins«*cticides  dieldrin  and  Ihpterex. 
For  the  u.se  of  dieldrin,  simple  volun¬ 
tary  precautions,  such  as  the  wearing 
of  rublx-r  gloves,  and  in  certain  in¬ 
stances  mouth  masks,  by  operatives 
handling  the  compound,  are  recom¬ 
mended.  For  the  protection  of  con¬ 
sumers,  it  is  pointed  out  that  dieldrin 
should  not  be  allowed  to  come  into  con¬ 
tact  as  a  dust  or  spray  with  any  food¬ 
stuff,  or  with  the  insides  of  any  equip¬ 
ment  u.sed  in  fixxl  pnxessing.  It  should 
not  be  used  as  a  smoke  in  areas  where 
fixxl  is  stored. 

The  use  of  Dipterex  as  a  ready- 
prep:iretl  fly-bait  is  not  considered  to 
present  any  hazards  to  operatives  or 
consumers. 


Sugar  surcharge 

The  Sugar  Board  last  month  ended 
distribution  payments  on  sugar,  which 
were  equivalent  to  about  Jd.  per  lb. 
on  refined  sugar.  The  board  will  in¬ 
stead  levy  a  surcharge  of  about  ijd. 
per  lb.  on  this  commcxlity. 

Anouncing  these  changes,  a  recent 
statement  by  the  Ministry  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  said  that  the  first-hand  price  of 
refined  sugar  in  the  home  trade  would 
ri.se  by  about  ijd.  per  lb.  as  a  result. 

Surcharge  repayments,  payable  by 
the  sugar  board,  were  also  re-intro¬ 
duced  on  gcxxls  which  become  entitled 
to  drawback  of  sugar  duty  and  on 
which  surcharge  is  paid. 


Control  of  outworking 

The  giving  out  of  shrimps,  prawns 
or  onions  for  peeling  to  outworkers  in 
donx'stic  premises  will  not  be  allowed 
after  June  i,  1058,  unless  the  premises 
are  registered  for  the  preparation  of 
the  fixxl  in  (juestion  with  the  local 
authority  and  certain  other  require¬ 
ments  in  the  Fcxxl  Hygiene  Regula¬ 
tions,  i<)55,  are  complied  with.  This  is 
the  effect  of  the  F<xxl  Hygiene 
(Amendment)  Regulations,  1057,  made 
jointly  by  the  Minister  of  Health  and 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  F'isheries 
and  Fo:xl. 

The  reijuirements  that  must  be  com- 
))lie<l  with  at  the  outworker’s  premises 
already  api)ly  to  fixxl  prepared  on  re- 
cognist'd  fixxl  premises. 
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PEOPLE 


Miss  Louisa  P,  Gibb  has  taken  up 
the  position  of  general  factory  manager 
at  the  Birds  Eye  quick-freezing  factory 
at  Kirkby,  Lancs. 

Bom  in  London,  Miss  Gibb  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Liverpool  University,  attain¬ 
ing  her  B.sc.  in  1926.  She  was  first 
employed  as  a  chemist  with  Lever 
Brothers  at  Port  Sunlight  and  later 
joined  the  Aeronautical  Inspection 
Directorate  of  the  Air  Ministry  at  Kid- 
brooke. 

In  1932,  Miss  Gibb  joined  Smet- 
hursts  at  Grimsby.  Initially  working 
with  the  production  management  and 
then  in  the  sales  department.  Miss  Gibb 
acquired  an  all-round  knowledge  of  the 
business.  Specialising  in  technical 
matters,  she  was  progressively  ap¬ 
pointed  production  manager  and 
works  manager  and  became  a  director 
of  the  company  in  1956. 

In  January  1957,  Smethursts  was 
amalgamated  with  the  Birds  Eye 
quick-freezing  organisation  and  Miss 
Gibb  was  appointed  as  a  production 
manager  for  Birds  Eye.  This  develop¬ 
ment  gave  Miss  Gibb  still  wider  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  her  energies  and  talents, 
resulting  in  her  latest  appointment. 

Mr.  W,  R.  Horberry,  who  has 
been  responsible  for  the  Kirkby  fac¬ 
tory  since  it  opened  in  1953,  is  return¬ 
ing  to  London  to  take  up  a  further 
appointment  within  the  company. 

* 

Mr.  W.  Kenyon,  b.sc.,  a.r.i.c., 
F.P.S.,  general  production  manager  of 
Maconochie  Bros.,  Ltd.,  has  been 
made  a  director  of  the  firm.  He  is  37 
and  was  educated  at  St.  Mary’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Blackburn  and  at  Nottingham 
University.  He  is  a  graduate  member 
of  the  Institution  of  Chemical  En¬ 
gineers. 

Before  joining  the  firm  in  1952  as 
food  technologist,  he  worked  for  the 
Distillers  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  was  also  an 
industrial  consultant. 

* 

Mr.  B.  R.  Wisden,  who  joined 
Smedley’s,  Ltd.,  in  1946  as  an  ac¬ 
counts  clerk  has  been  appointed 
general  sales  manager  for  frozen  foods. 
He  began  at  Smedley’s  Wisbech 
(Cambs.)  works  in  January,  1946 — 
shortly  before  the  firm  resumed  full 
quick-freezing  production.  By  1953  he 
was  assisting  in  the  production  and 
quality  control  of  frozen  foods  at 
Smedley’s  Wisbech  and  nearby  Spald¬ 
ing  factories,  combining  this  post  with 
that  of  Midland  area  sales  manager. 
He  is  43. 

* 

W.  M.  DE  Majo  has  been  appointed 
consultant  designer  to  Transparent 
Paper,  Ltd.,  where  he  will  work  in 
close  co-operation  with  the  assistant 
managing  director,  Mr.  R.  M.  T.  Kerr 
and  the  sales  manager,  Mr.  J.  Ward. 
He  will  be  responsible  for  the  estab- 


Miss  Louisa  P.  Gibb. 


lishment  of  a  co-ordinated  design 
policy  and  also  be  available  tor  ccm- 
sultation  on  special  design  assignments 
for  the  company’s  major  clients. 

* 

Dr.  Dietmar  Riedel,  formerly 
manager  of  the  Fisheries  Association 
of  the  County  of  Hessian,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  regional  fisheries 
ofl&cer  for  Europe  and  the  Near  East 
by  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organisa¬ 
tion.  He  will  work  at  the  Rome  head¬ 
quarters  of  FAO  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  M.  J.  Girard,  the  regional 
fisheries  officer. 

* 

Mr.  W.  j.  W.  Proctor,  sales  direc¬ 
tor  of  Follsain-Wycliffe  Foundries, 
Ltd.,  was  due  to  arrive  in  Johannes¬ 
burg  at  the  end  of  February.  After 
visiting  the  district  he  is  to  make  a 
tour  of  North  and  South  Rhodesia  to 
carry  out  a  sales  survey  and  to  handle 
their  castings,  Pultnac  pulverising  mills 
and  also  variable  speed  gears  and 
speed  reducers  made  by  their  sub¬ 
sidiary  company,  Varatio-Strateline 
Gears,  Ltd. 

* 

Owing  to  ill-health,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Rumball  has  retired  from  his  position 
as  works  director  of  Flexile  Metal  Co. 
Ltd.,  but  he  will  continue  his  long 
association  with  the  company  ais  out¬ 
side  consultant.  He  joined  the  com¬ 
pany  soon  after  its  formation  in  1919 
and  succeeded  his  father  as  works 
manager  in  1938,  being  elected  to  the 
board  in  1940. 

Mr.  E.  a.  Thorne,  formerly  the 
works  manager  of  Flexile’s  Holloway 
factory  has  been  appointed  general 
works  manager  of  Flexile  Metal  Co., 
Ltd. 


Mr.  L.  E.  Gray,  o.b.e.,  was  elected 
chairman  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Pryor,  vice- 
chairman,  at  the  A.G.M.  of  the  Tea 
Trade  Commitee.  Mr.  Gray  is  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  Brooke  Bond  and  Co.  Ltd., 
and  Mr.  Pryor  is  a  director  of  Pryor 
and  Tindall,  Ltd.,  and  represents  the 
Ceylon  producers  on  the  committee. 

* 

Mr.  M.  F.  Crow  has  taken  up  the 
new  post  of  general  sales  manager  at 
the  Willesden  headquarters  of  T.  Wall 
and  Sons  (Meat  Products),  Ltd.  He 
joined  the  firm  in  1952  and  was  Ixin- 
don  sales  manager  before  going  to 
their  Godley  (Manchester)  factory  as 
meat  general  manager  in  1955. 

Mr.  D.  G.  Southwell  succeeds  to 
the  position  of  meat  general  manager 
at  Godley.  He  was  formerly  northern 
meat  .sales  manager,  a  post  now  filled 
by  Mr.  C.  R.  Clarke. 

* 

Mr.  j.  G.  Muirhead,  fruit  and 
vegetable  production  director  of  Eski¬ 
mo  Foods,  Ltd.,  has  resigned  from 
the  board.  He  was  a  director  of 
Frigidfruits,  Ltd.,  and  Frigidfish,  Ltd., 
until  October,  1957,  when  they  merged 
w’ith  Grimsby  Frozen  Products,  Ltd., 
to  form  Eskimo  Foods,  Ltd. 


Obituary 

A  director  of  Lea  and  Perrins,  Wor¬ 
cester,  until  he  reached  the  age  of  85, 
.Mr.  Charles  William  Dyson  Perrins 
has  died  at  his  home  at  Malvern.  He 
was  93. 

Educated  at  Charterhouse  and 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  Mr.  Perrins 
was,  with  his  father,  responsible  for  the 
introduction  of  Worcester  sauce.  His 
father  was  a  member  of  a  Malvern  firm 
of  chemists,  and  tradition  has  it  that 
the  original  recipe  for  the  sauce  came 
from  an  Army  officer  who  had  served 
many  years  in  India.  The  recipe  was 
a  closely  guarded  secret. 

Mr.  Perrins  will  be  remembered  for 
his  many  benefactions.  It  is  estimated 
that  his  gifts  amounted  to  more  than 
;^i(X),ooo,  some  going  to  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  for  chemical  research  at  the 
Dyson  Perrins  Laboratory.  He  was  a 
Freeman  of  Worcester  and  a  well- 
known  art  collector. 

He  was  Mayor  of  Worcester  in  1897, 
Sheriff  of  Worcestershire  in  189*):  was 
a  Governor  of  Birmingham  University, 
and  chairman  of  the  directors  of  Wor¬ 
cester  Royal  Porcelain  Works. 


Sales  office 

Brian,  Jenks  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  canned 
good  importers,  have  opened  a  sales 
office  at  Produce  Exchange  Building, 
8,  Victoria  Street,  Liverpool,  i.  Tel: 
Central  7395. 
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FOKTHCOMI!^G  EVENTS 

Society  of  Chemical  Industry 

Food  Group 

March  5.  Relationship  of  chemical 
composition  to  quality  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  for  canning.  By  Dr.  D. 
Dickinson.  The  free  amino-acids  of 
certain  fruits.  By  Mr.  L.  F.  Bur¬ 
roughs.  At  6- 15  p.m.  Address:  14, 
Belgrave  Square,  London.  S.W.i. 

March  12.  Joint  meeting  with  the 
Microbiology  Group.  The  prevention 
of  microbiological  spoilage  in  fruit.  By 
Dr.  V.  L.  S.  Charley  and  Dr.  T.  G. 
Gillespy.  At  6-15  p.m.  Address:  14, 
Belgrave  Square,  London,  S.W.i. 

Royal  Society  of  Arts 

March  12.  World  hunger  as  a  bio¬ 
chemical  problem.  By  Mr.  N.  W.  Pirie, 
F.R.S.,  head  of  biochemistry  depart¬ 
ment,  Rothamsted  Experimental  Sta¬ 
tion.  Meeting  at  2-30  p.m.  Address: 
John  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  London, 
W.C.2. 

The  Society  for  Analytical 
Chemistry 

North  of  England  Section 
March  28.  Joint  meeting  with  the 
R.I.C.,  Tees-side  Section.  Residues  in 
foods  deriving  from  processing, 
hygiene  and  manufacturing  aids.  By 
Dr.  J.  B.  M.  Coppock  and  Mr.  R.  A. 
Knight.  At  8  p.m.  Address:  William 
Newton  School,  Junction  Road  (Stock¬ 
ton-on-Tees. 


Dehydrated  food  conference 

The  final  programme  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Fundamental  Aspects  of  the 
Dehydration  of  Foodstuffs,  which  is 
being  held  at  Aberdeen  University, 
March  25-27,  has  now  been  arranged. 
In  addition  to  the  6  conference  ses¬ 
sions,  a  visit  has  been  arranged  to  a 
factory  dehydrating  food  on  a  commer¬ 
cial  scale.  Details  of  the  programme 
can  be  obtained  from  the  General 
Secretary,  Society  of  Chemical  Indus¬ 
try,  14,  Belgrave  Square,  London, 
S.W.I. 


Dexion  exhibition 

A  cocktail  party  was  held  recently 
at  N.  C.  Brown,  Ltd.,  of  Heywood,  in 
connection  with  the  Dexion  exhibition 
and  film  show.  Representatives  of 
trade  publications,  local  dignitaries 
and  the  local  heads  of  industries  were 
present. 

N.  C.  Brown  are  leading  distributors 
of  Dexion  equipment. 


Correct  address 

Miranda  Nut  Products,  Ltd.,  whose 
formation  was  announced  in  our  Jan¬ 
uary  issue,  wish  all  communications 
to  be  addressed  to  them  at  39, 
Nicholas  St.,  Chester,  and  not  to  the 
address  previously  given. 


OBITEK  UlCfA 

9  Sing  we  the  mushroom’s 
special  favours,  its  gentle  yet 
persuading  flavours.  Join  in  our 
song,  and  praise  the  stellar  vir¬ 
tues  of  this  minute  umbrella. 
But  let  this  present  lay  be  thine, 
our  own.  our  darling  Valentine. 
— Valentine  from  the  Mushroom 
Growers'  Association. 

%  One  Smithfield  porter  pushed 
his  truck  through  the  smoke 
singing,  “  I  Don’t  Want  to  Set 
the  World  on  Fire,”  while  an¬ 
other,  with  a  straight  face, 
pointed  to  the  smoke  belching 
from  the  Poultry  and  explained 
to  2  young  office  girl  sightseers 
that  it  was  ”  Where  they 
cure  the  bacon,  ducks.” — Meat 
Marketing. 

%  The  real  reason  that  British 
catering  runs  in  a  groove  is  be¬ 
cause  the  public  like  it  that 
way.  Outside  the  world  of 
“haute  cuisine”  the  ordinary 
British  customer  is  very  sus¬ 
picious  of  anything  but  the  pro¬ 
verbial  ”  cut  off  the  joint.” 
0  The  other  trouble  is  the  fixed 
idea  that  it  is  un-British  to  com¬ 
plain  about  food.  It  is  strange 
that,  in  a  country  where  free 
speech  is  held  in  such  esteem, 
most  people  meekly  hesitate  to 
speak  up  on  this  subject.  As  a 
result  of  all  this  reticence 
Britain,  a  political  democracy,  is 
a  caterers’  dictatorship. 

— Letters  in  Daily  Telegraph. 

^  You  take  a  seed  potato  from 
a  dusty  bag,  put  it  in  an  earth 
trench  well-mulched  with  man¬ 
ure,  wait  until  nature  has  trans¬ 
formed  it  into  a  profitable  clump, 
wait  until  most  of  the  earth  has 
dropped  off  and  then  pack  the 
lot  in  fancy  bags.  After  such  a 
heavy  exposure  to  contamination 
it  seems  a  dreadful  waste  to 
wrap  in  pretty  little  bags,  a  pro¬ 
duce  which  has  to  be  peeled, 
washed  and  boiled  in  any  case. 
— Article  in  Municipal  Journal. 
^  Among  questions  which  Mr. 
Nabarro  had  for  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was  one  asking 
if  he  was  aware  that  as  a  nut¬ 
cracker  was  liable  to  purchase 
tax  at  15%,  whereas  a  dotir- 
knocker  of  over  5  in.  was  free  of 
tax,  there  was  an  increasing 
practice  of  supplying  nutcrackers 
with  screw  holes,  so  that  they 
could  theoretically  be  used  as 
door  knockers,  with  the  result 
that  such  door  knockers  became 
free  of  tax.  Mr.  Nabarro  asked 
why  there  was  this  invidious  dis¬ 
tinction  between  “  door-knock¬ 
ing  nutcrackers  and  nut-cracking 
door  knockers.” — House  of  Com¬ 
mons  Report. 


NE^S  FOK^IMPOKTEBS 

Imports  of  Lemon  Juice  from 
I’.S.A.  —  Arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  import  of  a  further 
limited  quantity  of  lemon  juice  from 
the  U.S.A.  This  is  to  be  purchased 
with  dollars  made  available  imder  the 
United  States  Agricultural  Trade  De¬ 
velopment  and  Assistance  Act,  1954 
(Public  Law  480). 

Details  of  how  to  apply  for  licences, 
etc.,  are  given  in  Notice  to  Importers 
No.  844,  1958,  issued  by  the  Import 
Licensing  Branch  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

Imports  of  North  American  canned 
fruits. — The  Board  of  Trade  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  further  programme  of 
imports  of  certain  varieties  of  canned 
fruits  from  the  United  States,  to  be 
financed  with  funds  made  available 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  (United 
States  Public  Law  No.  480),  is  imder 
consideration.  If  this  programme  is 
agreed,  a  quota  will  also  be  established 
for  imports  from  Canada. 

In  order  to  avoid  delay  in  the  issue 
of  import  licences,  the  Board  of  Trade 
are  giving  advance  notification  of  the 
basis  of  allocation  which  they  propose 
to  adopt  if  the  quotas  are  established, 
and  are  inviting  importers  to  apply  for 
licences  in  anticipation. 

The  projected  licensing  arrange¬ 
ments  are  on  the  same  broad  general 
lines  as  those  for  the  previous  quotas, 
but  there  is  a  modification  designed  to 
make  it  easier  for  importers  of  Com¬ 
monwealth  canned  fruits  to  qualify. 
Details  are  given  in  Notice  to  Im¬ 
porters  No.  847,  issued  by  the  Import 
Licensing  Branch  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

**  Cellophane  ”  in  N^. 

British  Cellophane,  Ltd.,  have 
formed  a  distributing  company  in  New 
Zealand. 

The  new  company — British  Cello¬ 
phane  (N.Z.).  Ltd. — will  distribute 
”  Cellophane  ”  and  B.C.L.  polythene 
films  as  well  as  the  various  wrapping 
aids  marketed  by  the  parent  company. 
It  came  into  full  operation  on  January 
I.  1958. 


Fire  control  film 

A  16  mm.  sound  film  entitled: 
”  Fire  Control  in  Industry  ”  lasting  13 
min.,  and  commentated  by  Frank 
Phillips,  has  recently  been  made  by 
the  Colt  Film  Unit  for  Colt  Ventila¬ 
tion,  Ltd.  It  shows  how  a  system  of 
fire-venting  can  help  to  extinguish  an 
accidental  factory  fire,  why  such  a 
system  is  desirable  as  a  precautionary 
measure  and  how  it  can  also  be  used 
for  day-to-day  ventilation.  Further 
details  of  this  film,  which  is  available 
on  free  loan,  may  be  obtained  from: 
the  Film  Librarian,  Colt  Ventilation, 
Ltd.,  Surbiton,  Surrey. 
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Erections  and  Extensions 

Associated  British  Maltsters.  Ltd., 

are  having  laboratory  and  office 
premises  erected  at  Mark  Lane, 
Wakefield,  Yorks. 

* 

Auto  Wrappers  (Norwich),  Ltd., 
Edward  Street,  Norwich,  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  build  a  factory  on  a  site  at 
Rose  Yard,  Norwich. 

* 

Brand  and  Co.,  Ltd..  Lxxl  manu¬ 
facturers,  are  planning  to  erect  ex¬ 
tensions  to  their  factory  in  South 
Lambeth  Road,  London,  S.VV.8,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  ;^9o,ooo. 

* 

Stokes  and  Dalton,  Ltd.,  spice 
millers,  Smithfield  House,  Charter- 
house  Street,  London,  E.C.i,  plan 
to  build  showrooms  and  offices  in 
Charterhouse  Street. 

* 

J.  Robertson  and  Sons.  Ltd.,  pre¬ 
serves  manufacturers,  have  had 
plans  approved  for  the  erection  of  a 
fruit  freezing  and  storage  factory  at 
Stevenson  Street,  Paisley,  Scotland, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  ;(|45,ooo. 

* 

Pratt  and  .Montgomery,  Ltd.,  tea 
merchants,  50,  Victoria  Street,  Bel- 

Ifast,  N.  Ireland,  have  purchased  a 
site  at  the  junction  of  Waring  Street 
and  Victoria  Street,  Belfast,  for  the 
erection  of  a  tea  blending  and  pack¬ 
ing  factory. 

* 

A  new  depot  has  been  opened  in 
Torquay  by  the  Exeter  and  District 
.Meat  Trading  Association.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  large  hall  with  frozen 
meat  and  chiller  rooms  at  either 
end.  The  capacity  of  the  frozen 
meat  room  is  3,5(X)  cu.  ft.  and  it  is 
cooled  to  15-20° F.  The  chiller  room 
is  5,800  cu.  ft.,  and  is  cooled  to 
28-30° F.  The  Prestcold  refrigera¬ 
tion  equipment,  which  is  fully  auto¬ 
matic,  incorporates  hot  gas  defrost¬ 
ing. 

* 

An  ice-cream  supply  depot  has 
been  opened  by  T.  Wall  and  Sons 
(Ice  Cream),  Ltd.,  in  Langford 
Road,  Weston-Super-Mare.  It  pro¬ 
vides  cold-storage  facilities  for  half- 
a-million  pieces  of  wTapjied  ice 
cream.  The  cold  store  has  a  capa¬ 
city  of  2,500  sq.  ft.  One  of  the 
principle  features  of  the  new  build¬ 
ing  is  the  use  of  concrete  frames  for 
the  roof  span. 

The  firm  has  also  opened  a  new 
10,500  sq.  ft.  depot  with  cold- 
storage  facilities  for  20,(xx)  gal.  of 
ice  cream  in  Montagu  Road,  North 
Edmonton,  London. 


The  latest  version  of  the  Commer  Cob 
light  van  has  a  new  o.h.v.  power  unit 
stated  to  have  a  better  all-round  perform¬ 
ance  than  its  side-valve  predecessor.  An 
extended  wheelbase  gives  a  larger  capac¬ 
ity,  the  body  is  wider,  and  loading  has 
b^n  made  easier  by  the  interior  height 
and  rear  door  width  having  been  increased 
and  the  loading  height  reduced. 

Company  acquisitions 

Cow  and  Gate,  Ltd.,  has  agreed  to 
purchase  the  whole  of  the  share 
capital  of  Bristol  Pure  Milk  Co.,  Ltd. 
The  business  of  that  company  will,  in 
future,  be  conducted  in  close  co¬ 
operation  with  Bristol  Dairies,  Ltd., 
the  Cow  and  Gate  subsidiary  in 
Bristol. 

The  Pulsometer  Engineering  Co., 
Ltd.,  have  acquired  the  controlling  in¬ 
terest  in  G.  S.  Tett  and  Co.,  Ltd  , 
water  softener  consultants  and  manu¬ 
facturers,  of  Bedfont  Lane,  Feltham, 
Middlesex.  Mr.  F.  B.  Duncan,  chair¬ 
man,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  VV'(K)drow,  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  Pulsometer  have  joined 
the  lK)ard  of  G.  S.  Tett  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

James  Horlgkinson  (Salford),  Ltd., 
have  acquired  a  controlling  interest  in 
Bennis  Combustion,  Ltd.,  and  their 
subsidiaries,  the  Saxon  Engineering  Co., 
Ltd.,  and  Bennis  .M«*chanisations,  Ltd. 
Three  Hodgkinson  directors,  .Mr.  N.  C. 
Crighton,  Mr.  E.  L.  liollinshead  and 
Mr.  J.  S.  llodg*-,  have  lieen  appointed 
to  the  board  of  Bennis  Combustion, 
Ltd.  The  companies  will  trade  under 
their  own  names. 


Alfa-Laval  sales  and  service 

The  sale  of  cream  separators  and 
milk  clarifiers  made  by  Alfa  Laval  Co., 
in  Great  Britain,  is  being  handled 
jointly  by:  Alfa-Laval  Co.,  Ltd., 
Great  W'est  Road,  Brentford,  Middle¬ 
sex,  and  Cwmbran,  Monmouthshire, 
tand  Graham  -  Enock  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  N.  16. 

Users  can  obtain  spare  parts  and 
technical  service  by  application  to  the 
above. 


Technical  Press  Review 

March 

World  Oops. — Cereals  and  Grain 
tlandling;  Rice  Destruction  by 
Crabs;  Grain  Drying;  Cereal  Pro¬ 
duction  in  Britain;  .Maize  in  the 
U.S.A.;  Choice  of  Seed. 

Dairy  Kiigineeriiig. — Mechanisa¬ 
tion  in  Cheese-Making  Processes: 
Current  Development  in  Mechanised 
Cheese  .Manufiicture;  New  Austra¬ 
lian  Method  of  Cheddaring  Chee.se; 
Czi-choslovakian  Developments  in 
Cheese  Manufacture;  New  Cleaning 
Technique  for  Centrifugal  Plant; 
Detergent  Recovery  Methods — 2. 

.Manufacturing  Chemist. — Treat¬ 
ment  of  Glue  and  Gelatine  with 
Formaldehyde;  Veterinary  Anti¬ 
biotic  Preparations;  Nonionic  Sur¬ 
face  Agents —  1 ;  Progress  Reports : 
Fertilisers  and  Plant  Nutrients; 
Therapeutics;  Antibiotics. 

A  u  t  omu  t  ion  Progress . — T  ransf  er 
Line  for  Ditlerential  Carriers;  New 
Concept  of  In-Line  Transfer;  Nu¬ 
merical  Control  in  Action;  New 
Semi-Conductor  Amplifier;  Reading 
.M:ichines;  Data  Processing  Cast- 
Studies;  Automatic  Loading  of 
Multi  -  Spindle  Automatics;  Pro¬ 
gramme-Controlled  Signalling  on 
London’s  Underground  Railways. 

(Chemical  and  Process  Engineer¬ 
ing. — Petroleum  Chemical  Activities 
in  Great  Britain;  Annual  Review  of 
Metallurgy;  Canada's  Big  New  Alu¬ 
minium  Plant;  Art  of  Chemical 
Plant  Management — 2;  Chemical 
Engineering  in  the  Atomic  Energy 
Industry. 

Atomics. — Britain  is  Nearest  to 
Hydrogen  Power;  Thermonuclear 
Power  Problems;  Controlled  Fusion 
Survey;  Nuclear  Fusion  in  Ger¬ 
many;  Pluto  in  Action;  Japan’s 
First  Reactor;  Around  the  Sites. 

I’ctndcum. — Petroleum  Develop¬ 
ment  in  South  Africa;  Oil  Geology 
of  South  America;  Two  Problems  in 
Seismology;  An  Immersion  Visco¬ 
meter;  Secondary  Prtxluction  Me¬ 
thods;  Developments  in  Turkey; 
The  Palembang  (Sumatra)  Refinery. 

Paint  Manufacture.— Oil  and  Col¬ 
our  Chemists’  A.ssociation ;  Preview 
of  the  London  Section  Exhibition; 
Specific  Surface  and  Pigment  Vol¬ 
ume  as  Factors  in  Dispersion;  Mica 
in  Emulsion  Paints. 

(kirrosion  Technology. — Vapour 
Pha.se  Corrosion  Inhibitors;  Corro¬ 
sion  of  Sr)me  Metals  and  Alloys  in 
Uranium  Hexafluoride;  Application 
of  Plastic  T.ape  to  Natural  Gas  Pipe¬ 
line. 

For  specimen  copies  write  to 
Stratford  House,  Eden  Street,  Lon¬ 
don,  N.W.x. 
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Food  News  Overseas 


Dutch  instrument  factory 

An  instrument  factory  has  been 
opened  in  Zeist,  Holland,  by  Negretti 
and  Zambra,  Ltd.  The  firm  state  that 
this  factory  is  a  part  of  the  programme 
l)eing  brought  into  being  to  strengthen 
the  position  of  the  company  overseas 
and  offer  their  customers  on-the-spot 
service  facilities. 


Eire  fruit  pulp  exports 

Following  an  investigation  of  the 
market  possibilities  for  fruit  pulp  in 
Rritain  by  an  Fire  group,  largt“  scale 
exports  of  the  pnxluct  are  being 
arranged  by  Irish  manufacturers  to 
jam  firms  in  Ix)ndon,  York  and  th«‘ 
West  Midlands.  The  main  demand  is 
fiir  strawberries  and  black  currants 
with  raspiM'rries  also  recpiired  in 
(juantity.  L;ust  year  over  fxx)  acres  «)f 
soft  fruits  were  grown  in  Co.  Wexford. 
An  additional  350  acres  is  planned  this 
year. 


Bacon  curing  aid 

The  U.S.  Meat  InsjH-ction  Division 
has  approved  the  use  of  sodium  cycla- 
mate,  in  the  curing  of  bacon.  It 
stipulates  that  slab  and  sliced  bacon 
cured  in  this  way  must  be  marked; 
"  sodium  cyclamate,  an  artificial 
sweetener  added.” 

It  is  claimed  that  its  use  in  con¬ 
junction  with  salt  and  s(Klium  nitrate 
imparts  c(X)king  qualities  to  the  bacon 
superior  to  those  resulting  from  the 
use  of  carl)ohydrate  sweeteners.  Du 
P<»nt  make  it. 


Canned  asparagus 

Ireland  is  to  make  a  sjx*ciality  of 
canned  asparagus  for  the  export 
market.  The  vegetable  is  to  be  grown 
on  a  commercial  scale  in  Kerry  and 
suitable  other  south-west  coast  areas 
of  Eire.  The  Kerry  valleys  have  an 
ideal  climate  and  the  soil  is  loose  and 
medium  to  light  as  asparagus  requires. 
Besides  canning  the  product  Irish 
growers  will  also  aim  at  getting  into 
the  London  markets  in  April  when 
asparagus  first  comes  into  season. 
Demand  for  the  vegetable  is  very 
limited  in  Ireland.  According  to  sup¬ 
ply  and  c|uality  the  vegetable  has  sold 
within  a  price  range  of  7s.  (xl.  to  15s. 
a  lb.  in  Eire. 

if  An  article  on  ,'usparagus  canning 
in  California,  giving  full  details  of 
cultivation,  pnx;essing  and  piacking, 
appeared  in  Food  MANiiFACTifRE, 
February  1958. 
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New  food  factory 

The  Deltci  .^Llnufa('turing  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Makati,  Kizal,  Philippines,  has 
been  organised  with  a  capital  of  $2-5 
million  to  manufacture,  pnxress,  pack¬ 
age,  can  and  pre.'-erve  a  variety  of  fcxxl 
pnxlucts. 


India's  largest  dairy 

Aarey  .Milk  Colony  Dairy,  the 
largest  dairy  in  India,  recently  an 
nounced  that  during  its  seven  years  of 
operation  it  had  pasteurised  over  72 
million  gal.  of  milk.  The  greatest 
amount  handled  on  any  one  d,ay  was 
40,(xx)  gal. 

The  pnx'essing  room  is  e(|uipp«‘d 
with  two  A.P.V.  typ<-  IIM  Parafloiu 
pasteurisiTS,  each  of  2,«h)o  gal.  jH*r  hr. 
capacity.  The  weigh-lxiwls,  receiving 
tanks,  insulated  milk  storage  tanks, 
stainless  steel  milk  pumps  and  sani¬ 
tary  pipe  fittings  were  manufactured 
by  APV  Engiius-ring  Ct).,  Ltd.,  and 
their  Calcutta  associates.  UDEC  bottle 
wavshing  and  filling  ecjuipment  is  used, 
while  refrigeration  is  by  York  Shipley, 
Ltd. 


An  Invitation  to  Authors 

The  publishers  of  FOOD 
MANUFACTURE  invite  the 
submission  of  manuscripts  of 
books  to  be  considered  for 
publication.  All  manuscripts 
will  be  promptly  acknowledged 
and  carefully  considered  by 
qualified  experts.  A  synopsis 
with  chapter  headings  should 
be  sent  in  the  first  instance  to: 
The  Manager, 

Leonard  Hill  (Books)  Ltd., 
Leonard  Hill  House, 

Eden  Street, 

London,  N.W.I. 

Leonard  Hill  are  specialists  in 
industrial,  technical  and  scien¬ 
tific  books.  They  have  a 
reputation  for  vigorous  and 
successful  promotion  of  their 
books  by  extensive  advertising 
and  maintain  a  world-wide 
selling  and  distributing  organi¬ 
sation. 


£25,000  Rhodesian  factory 

A  /25,{xx)  fixxl  factory  is  to  be 
erected  in  Gwelo,  Southern  Rh<xlesia, 
says  Barclays  Bank  D.C.O.  *  Prtxlucts 
are  to  include  native  beer  powder, 
breakfast  cereals,  macaroni,  spaghetti 
and  fixxls  manufactured  from  rice. 


International  Biscuit  Congress 

The  programme  for  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Biscuit  Congress,  which  is  being 
held  during  the  4th  International 
Sugar  Exhibition  in  Amsterdam,  April 
22-30,  1958,  is  as  follows:  Rational 
Distribution  and  Pre-Packed  Biscuits 
and  Cookies:  Packing  of  Biscuits;  Tin- 
Plate  as  a  Packing  Material  for  Bis¬ 
cuits:  Rationalisation  and  Mechanisa¬ 
tion:  and  Development  of  Packing 
Machinery. 


South  Africa's  record  sugar  crop 

In  spite  of  several  setbacks  caused 
by  heavy  rains  and  flcxxls,  the  South 
African  sugar  industry  is  expecting  a 
record  crop  this  season.  This  is 
reported  in  its  ”  Overseas  Review  ”  by 
Barclay’s  Bank  D.C.O. 

The  latest  estimate  of  production  Is 
949.  KX)  tons  of  sugar,  which  is  10,120 
tons  more  than  the  record  establishetl 
in  i»)55-56.  The  total  output  of  sugar 
for  the  seas<»n  up  to  the  end  of  Novem¬ 
ber  was  7<)i,3f)8  tons,  ma<le  from 
7,038.497  tons  of  cane.  This  was  an 
increase  of  35.040  tons  compared  with 
the  same  |x*riod  for  the  previous  year. 
During  i«)57,  ii4,(X)o  long  tons  of  raw 
sugar  were  exported  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 


Meat  consumption  in  U.S.A. 

The  average  .\merican  consumer 
ate  about  lyt  lb.  of  meat  in  i«)57 — 
his  share  of  the  more  than  27  billion  lb. 
that  were  pnxluced,  according  to  the 
American  Meat  Institute.  Total  pro¬ 
duction  was  only  .slightly  lower  tiian 
the  record  28  billion  lb.  produced  in 
1956,  but,  with  the  rapidly  increasing 
population,  per  capita  consumption 
dropped  by  about  8  lb.  Meat  pnxiuc- 
tion  in  1958  will  be  about  the  same  as 
in  i<)57,  it  is  thought. 

Slightly  more  than  half  of  the  1957 
pnxluction  was  beef,  about  30%  was 
pork,  and  the  balance  was  veal  and 
lamb.  A  small  decline  in  beef  pnxiuc- 
tion  in  1958  is  expected  to  be  offset 
by  an  increase  in  jxjrk  production. 

Profits  on  1957  business  in  the  meat 
industry  were  generally  unsatisfactory, 
and  much  lower  than  the  preceding 
year.  Widely  fluctuating  supplies  of 
livestock  and  high  costs  were  partly 
responsible. 
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Aluminium  alloy  crown  seal 


ORDIMRV  CROWN 


FORDS  CROWN 


A  new  crown  seal  for  bottles,  known 


as  the  Fords  Crown,  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  Fords  (Finsbury),  Ltd. 

The  sealing  principle  reverses  that 
of  the  normal  cork-lined  crowning  cap 
by  using  the  internal  pressure,  which 
normally  has  to  be  overcome,  to  help 
eflFect  ^e  seal.  The  crown  shell  is 
made  of  aluminium  alloy  and  has  a 
flowed-in  gasket  of  sealing  material  on 
the  knee  of  the  corrugated  flange,  hold¬ 
ing  the  crown  against  the  lip  instead  of 
over  the  top.  The  method  is  stated  to 
give  a  holding  power  double  that  of 
the  steel  crown  of  similar  gauge.  A 
dual-purpose  lacquer  is  employed  to 
fix  the  sealing  compound  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  food. 

Among  the  advantages  claimed  for 
the  crown  are  that  it  does  not  rust  and 
requires  a  pressure  of  only  50  p.s.i.  for 
sealing,  as  compared  with  600  p.s.i.  for 
a  normal  seal.  Being  man-made,  the 
sealing  compound  is  stated  to  be  con¬ 
sistent  in  quality,  dust-free,  inert  and 
non-toxic. 

The  crown  gasket,  it  is  pointed  out, 
is  produced  under  strict  control  and 
its  properties  can  be  predetermined. 
It  is  said  to  be  unaffected  by  extremes 
of  climate.  The  sealing  compound  is 
set  in  the  shells  at  a  temperature  well 
beyond  sterilisation  limits. 

The  aluminium  used  in  the  crown  is 
supplied  already  coated  with  food  pro¬ 
tective  lacquer. 

The  crown  may  be  tailored  to  the 
customer’s  requirements,  and  it  can 
be  made  by  the  user  himself  from 
lacquered  and  embossed  or  printed 
strip  material. 

Fords  (Finsbury),  Ltd.,  emphasise 


The  new  Ford 
Crown,  made 
from  aluminium 
alloy,  elimin¬ 
ates  some  of 
the  processes 
for  standard 
crowns. 


PAINT  ONE  COLOUR 

LACQUER 

TIN  PLATING 


»T£tL 

11^  ——————  TIN  PLATING 

Uj  . . .  LACOUtP 

y  — - -  adhesive 

V  ADHESIVE 

I  I  aluminium  or  plastic 

II 


10  PROCESSES  S  SIMPLE  PROCESSES 

FOR  STANDARD  CROWN  FOR  FOROS  CROWN 


that  they  do  not  manufacture  the 
actual  crown  as  an  end  product  but 
only  the  machinery  of  production;  a 
comprehensive  range  of  machinery  is 
au^ailable. 

The  aluminium  strip,  lacquered  and 
printed,  is  supplied  by  the  British 
Aluminium  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  the  sealing 
compound  by  Dewey  and  Almy,  Ltd. 

Containers  for  dog  food 

A  new  carton  has  been  introduced  by 
Stamina  Foods,  Ltd.,  for  their  Full-0- 
Meat  dog  biscuits.  The  carton,  which 
is  made  from  British  white  lined  chip 
board,  has  been  produced  by  the  Metal 
Box  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  bottom  and  top  of  the  carton 
are  printed  in  red,  and  a  red  band  goes 
round  the  upper  and  lower  sides.  All 
the  wording  is  in  white  reverse  lettering 
on  this  red  background,  except  the 
firm’s  name  and  instructions  for  ojx*n- 
ing,  which  are  in  black. 

In  the  centre  of  the  white  panels 
remaining  on  each  side  of  the  carton, 
there  is  a  cut-out  half  tone  of  a  dog’s 


head.  E.ach  side  shows  a  different 
breed  and  there  are  four  different  car¬ 
tons  in  the  series,  showing  sixteen 
different  dogs  in  all. 

The  carton  is  lithographed,  and  lK)th 
the  dog’s  heads  and  the  red  ends  and 
borders  are  finished  with  a  litho  gloss, 
which  makes  them  stand  out  well. 

The  new  can  for  Stamina  dog  fcxid 
is  also  lithographed  with  a  similar 
design.  The  decoration  includes  two 
dogs’  heads — a  spaniel  and  an  al- 
satian.  This  can  is  also  made  and 
printed  by  Metal  Box. 


Pre-packaged  cheese 

A  pre-packed  Cheddar  cheese, 
known  as  Red  Barrel,  is  being 
marketed  by  Kraft  Foods,  Ltd.  The 
wrapping  material  used  for  the  cheese 
is  a  wax-coated  cellulose  film  known 
as  Pukkafilm.  The  film  was  chosen  as 
a  result  of  experiments  carried  out  at 
the  National  Institute  for  Research  in 
Dairying,  in  which  it  was  found  that 
provided  cheese  was  stored  under  cool 
conditions  l>elow  so'F.,  and  loosely 


wrapped  in  cellulose  film,  it  would 
keep  for  a  week  or  more. 

The  cheese  is  rindless  and  the 
makers  say  the  packing  practically 
elminates  loss  of  weight,  and  provides 
a  hygienic  protection  against  dirt  or 
The  carton  for  harmful  bacteria.  Partly-used  portions 
i?  11  r\  of  cheese  retain  complete  freshness  if 

dOK  Msoiils  d.-  ■“  ‘ho  fita- 

picts  the  head  of  - 

a  different  breed 

Film /  parchment  pack 

The  half-coated  chocolate  biscuits, 
Choc-O-Lait,  made  by  Scribbans- 
Kemp  (Bakeries),  Ltd.,  have  been 
given  a  new  pack  consisting  of  heavy 
white  parchment  wrapped  in  cello¬ 
phane.  The  white  makes  the  photo¬ 
gravure  printing  of  the  biscuits  on  the 
outer  wrapper  stand  out  in  sharp  con¬ 
trast.  The  pack  has  a  foil  tear  strip. 
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Trade  Marks 

RIHTY.— 766.609  and  RIN-TIH-TIIT.— 
766,610.  Confectionery  cig.irettes.  Para¬ 
mount  Laboratories,  Ltd.,  174,  Bradford 
Road,  Trading  Estate,  Slough,  Bucks. 
MIXAROON. — 766,750.  Mixtures  for 

making  macaroon  biscuits.  Ohas.  South- 
well  and  Co.,  39,  Staffordshire  Street, 
Peckham,  London,  S.E.15. 

SPIN. — 767,078.  Biscuits  (other  than 
biscuits  for  animals).  Meredith  and  Drew, 
Ltd.,  339-377,  The  Highway,  London, 
E.i. 

LION  OF  BABYLON.— 762, o<jo.  Fresh 
fruits  and  foodstuffs  for  animals.  The 
Iraq  Date  Trading  Go.,  Ltd.,  Dates  Asso¬ 
ciation  Building  No.  i,  .\shar,  Basrah, 
Iraq. 

MALTAMOL. — 766,844.  Fooristuffs  con¬ 
taining  malt,  for  animals.  Chester  Farm¬ 
ers,  Ltd.,  Cow  Lane  Bridge.  Chester. 
KITTY  KOLA. — 765,709.  Non-alcoholic 
drinks  and  preparations  for  making  such 
drinks,  all  containing  cola.  Kitty  Kola 
Oo.,  Ltd.,  3,  I.ondon  Wall  Buildings. 
T>indon,  E.C.2. 

LIFE  SAVERS. — 7.44.838.  Non-medi- 
cated  sugar  conf«*ctionery.  Life  Savers 
Corporation,  Port  Chester,  New  York, 
U.S.A. 

ALLOVIT. — ^759.974.  Wholemeal  and 
wheatmeal  flour.  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society,  Ltd.,  r.  Balloon  Street,  Man¬ 
chester. 

HULA. — B765,903.  Chocolate,  choco¬ 
lates  and  non-medicated  confectionery. 
W.  and  M.  Duncan,  Ltd.,  27,  Beaverhall 
Road,  E<linhurgh,  7. 

LITTLE  CORPORAL.— 766,608  Confec¬ 
tionery  cigarettes.  Paramount  Labora¬ 
tories,  Ltd. ,17.4,  Bradford  Road,  Trading 
Estate,  Slough,  Bucks. 

BROOKMAID. — B763.983.  Fresh  fruits 
and  fresh  vegetables,  and  foodstuffs  for 
animals  and  birds.  J.  E.  Cohen  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  Tesco  House,  Angel  Road,  Edmon¬ 
ton.  l.ondnn,  N.18. 

GASITA. — 765,468.  Non-alcoholic  drinks 
anrl  j>reparations  for  making  same.  Mor¬ 
rison  and  Townend,  Ltd.,  Morrison  Street, 
Castleford,  Yorks. 

SKIP. — 766,305.  Non-alcoholic  drinks 
and  preparations  for  making  same. 
O.  R.  Oroves,  Ltd.,  32.  Shaftesbur\' 
Avenue.  London,  W.i. 

HARGREAVES. — 7.49.620.  Canned  p'ne- 
apple.  J.  Hargreaves  and  Sons,  Pty., 
Ltd.,  583.  Brisbane  Road,  Manley,  nr. 
Brisbane,  Queensland,  Australia. 
KABAZI. — 752,17.4.  Canned  vegetables 
and  canned  tomato  4)ur('e.  Kabazi  Es¬ 
tates,  Ltd.,  Nairobi,  Kenya  Colony. 

DA  VEIN. — 762,400.  Meat  extracts,  fish 
extracts,  and  vegetalde  extracts,  all  for 
use  for  food  or  as  ingredients  in  food. 
David  Anderson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  20, 
Queen  Street,  Durban.  South  Africa. 
HILLCREST. — 758.4.41.  Pears,  peaches 
and  apricots,  all  being  canned  goods. 
Fruitvale  Canning  Go.,  905,  66th  Avenue, 
Oakland,  California,  TT.S..\. 

LARONA. — 762,704.  All  goods  included 
in  Class  29.  G.  J.  Van  Houten  and  Zoon 
N.V.,  14,  Prinsbernhardlaan,  Weesp, 

Holland. 

BIKSNIPS.— 765.  .(95.  All  goods  included 
in  Class  29.  0.  Kavli  Aktieselskap,  59. 

Damseaardsveien,  Bergen.  Norway. 
OAKWELL. — 765,512.  Cooked  meats 
and  sausages.  E.  V.  Davies,  Ltd.,  11-15, 
Back  Canning  Street,  Liverpool,  8. 
SPORT. — 765.958.  Sardines  (not  live). 
Levissac  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  11-12,  Fenchurch 
Street,  T,ondon,  E.C.3. 


SUNBEROER. — 766,796.  Non  -  alcoholic 
beverages.  George  Prentis  and  Son,  Ltd., 
37,  Earl  Street,  Maidstone,  Kent. 
FRESHGROVE.—  766,889.  Fruit 
squashes.  Cochran  and  Go.,  Ltd.,  i, 
Millar  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 
PEARDRELLA. — 766,941.  Non-alcoholic 
drinks  made  from  pears.  Whiteways 
Cider  Co.,  Ltd.,  The  Orchards,  Whimple, 
Devon. 

FOSTER  CLARK’S  GARDEN  OF  ENG 
LAND. — 761,105.  Canned  fruits  and 
canned  vegetables.  Foster  Clark,  Ltd., 
Eiffel  Tower  Works,  Hart  Street,  Maiden¬ 
head,  Kent. 

MAMADE. — 762,348.  Fruits,  being 
canned,  botthd,  dried  or  preserved;  and 
marmalade,  jam,  lemon-curd  and  mince¬ 
meat.  Spring  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Riverside, 
Brigg,  Lines. 

GLENLOCH. — 762,092.  Bread,  biscuits 
(other  than  for  animals),  shortbread, 
cakes,  pastry,  and  non-medicated  confec¬ 
tionery.  Price  Bros.  (Bakers),  Ltd., 
Parrott  Street,  Clayton,  Manchester,  ii. 
BELLS  OF  ST.  CLEMENTS.- 762.221. 
Non-medicated  sugar  confectionery.  Oscar 
Moenich  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  51,  Crutched 
Friars,  I.ondon,  E.C.3. 

VAN  HOUTEN.— R762, 793.  .\11  goods 
in  Class  30.  0.  J.  Van  Houten  and  Zoon 
N.V.,  14.  Prinsbernardlaan,  Weesp,  Hol¬ 
land. 

GOLD  MINE. — 762,764.  All  goods  in 
(Mass  30.  exc»|>t  flour  or  yeast  go<ids. 
Matlow  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Brunswick  Works, 
New  Mills,  nr.  Stock^iort.  Ches. 
ENGEVITA. — 763,162.  Yeast  (for  foo<l). 
Koninklijke  Nederlandsche  Gist-  and 
Spirltusfabriek  N.V.,  Wateringseweg  r. 
Delft,  Holland. 

MAYFLOWER.  —  763.675.  Doughnuts 
and  doughnut  mixtures.  DGA  Indus¬ 
tries,  Ltd.,  Doughnut  House.  Westmore¬ 
land  Road,  Queensbury,  London,  N.W.9. 
BIKSNIPS. — 765. 4y().  .\11  g(X)ds  in¬ 
cluded  in  Class  30.  0.  Kavli  Aktiesel¬ 

skap,  59,  Damsgaardsveien,  Bergen, 
Norway. 

FEDERATION. — 759,967.  Salt  for  fixHl. 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  Ltd.,  i. 
Balloon  Street,  Manchester. 
SUNCRUST.- 762.381.  All  goods  in¬ 
cluded  in  Class  30.  Falkirk  and  District 
Co-operative  Society,  Ltd.,  200,  Graham’s 
Road,  Falkirk,  Scotland. 

BIRDS  EYE. — 762,478.  Pies  pres*  rved 
bv  a  miick  freezing  process.  Birds  Eye 
Foods,  Ltd.,  Unilever  House,  Blackfriars, 
London,  E.C.4. 

RANDERS  "  THREE  TOWERS."— 

745'5I9-  Meat,  meat  products  (for  food), 
bacon  and  sausages.  Factory  Holding 
Co.,  A/S.,  Randers,  D<Mimark. 

JAKA. — 765,775.  .'Ml  goods.  Judske 
Andelsslagteriers  Konserveslabrik, 
A.M.B.A.,  Braband,  Jutland,  Denmark. 
SANFAYNA. — 766,352.  Mixtures  of  to¬ 
matoes,  sweet  peppers  and  autn-rgines,  all 
being  canned  goods.  Llacer  Hermanns 
Sociedad  Regular  Colectiva,  Calle  Pro¬ 
greso  66.  .\lgemesi,  Valencia.  Spain. 
SATIN. — 766.365.  Sugar.  Liverpool  Sugar 
Mills,  Ltd.,  trading  also  as  the  Satin 
Sugar  Co.,  Sugar  Mills,  Weaste  Road, 
South  Weaste,  Salford,  5. 

MURRAY. — 766,681.  Non  -  medicate<l 
sugar  confectionery  and  chocolates. 
Beecham  Foods,  Ltd.,  trading  also  as 
R.  S.  Murray  and  Co.,  Beecham  House, 
Great  West  Road,  Brentford,  Middlesex. 
FANDANGO. — 767,303.  All  good.-i  in 
Class  30.  J.  Lyons  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Cadby 
Hall,  London,  W.14. 


New  Companies 

Bransbys,  Ltd.  (593873.)  Estcourt 

Road,  Gt.  Yarmouth.  Provision  and 
sausage  arid  cooked  meat  mnfrs.  and 
bacon  curers.  £20.000.  Dirs. :  D.  Smith 
and  T.  H.  Ratcliff. 

G.R.S.  Confectionery,  Ltd.  (593720.) 
42a,  Wilton  Way,  I.ondon,  E.8.  £2,$oo. 
Dirs.;  B.  H.  Krise  and  C.  R.  Seaward. 

Dairypak  (England),  Ltd.  (594174.) 

Mnfrs.  of  and  dealers  in  packages  and 
containers,  producers,  mnfrs.,  pau:kers. 
importers  of  and  dealers  in  milk,  butter, 
etc.  /loo.  Subs. :  D.  N.  Aylett,  18, 
Austen  Friars,  London,  'E.C.2,  and 

J.  B.  A.  Willis.  Dirs.:  H.  W.  Brock 

and  S.  Baker. 

Globe  Refining  Co.,  Ltd.  (594602.) 

77.  Milk  Street,  Bristol.  To  carry  on  the 
bus.  of  mnfrs.  of  and  dealers  in  grocers’ 
and  confectioners’  requisites,  etc.  £joo. 
Dirs. :  W.  E.  C.  Kethro,  W.  R.  and 
W.  H.  Kinnersley,  and  J.  P.  Birch. 

Lockwoods  Foods,  Ltd.  (593582.) 
Princes  House,  190-195.  Piccadilly,  Lon¬ 
don,  W.I.  Mnfrs.,  preservers,  packers 
and  tinners  and  mchts.  of  consumable 
articles.  £100.  Permt.  dir. :  P.  B.  Lock- 
wood. 

Mujavi,  Ltd.  (592381.)  75,  Wandle 

Road.  Morden.  Biscuit  mnfrs.,  bakers, 
£375-  Hire. :  H.  V.  M.  Muscat, 
Jean  M.  Viscoco  and  P.  L.  Gambin. 

Nitrovit,  Ltd.  (594139.)  6-8,  Sackville 
Street,  I.,ondon,  W.i.  Mnfrs.  of  and 
dealers  in  animal  feeding  stuffs,  poultry 
foods,  grain,  seeds,  etc. 

Norwich  Confectionery  Co.,  Ltd. 
(593585.)  I,  West  Pottergate,  Norwich. 
Sinfg.  confectioners.  /7.000.  Permt. 
dirs. :  B.  S.  Blvth.  C.  Womersley, 

K.  E.  P.  Goff,  W.  G.  Hammond  and 
W  H.  Wheeler. 

Overseas  Supermilk  Go.,  Ltd.  (593586.) 
53,  Eastcheap,  London,  E.C.3.  Mnfrs. 
and  dealers  in  food  products  of  all  kinds, 
including  milk,  cream,  butter,  cheese, 
chocolate,  etc.  ^loo.  Subs.:  Moira 
Snell  and  Diane  Glover. 

Royd  Ices  (Mytholmroyd),  Ltd. 
(594658.)  Stocks  Estate,  Mytholmroyd, 
nr.  italifax.  Ice  cream  mnfrs.  £2,000. 
Dirs. :  Charles  A.  and  Mrs.  .\.  Mitchell 
anil  Cedric  A.  Mitchell. 

Servauto,  Ltd.  (592450.)  13.  Moss 

I.Kine,  .Ashton-on-Mersey,  Sale,  Ches. 
Mnfrs.  of  and  dealers  in  automatic  ma¬ 
chines  for  supplying  foods,  etc.  £100. 
Dirs. :  Mrs.  V.  Choularton  and  Mrs.  B. 
Weston . 

Shalet-Glace,  Ltd.  (594485.)  Ice 
cream,  sweet  mnfrs.,  etc.  ;^ioo.  Subs.; 
R.  P.  R.  Swallow,  21,  Plantation  Road, 
Slade  Green,  Kent,  and  G.  W.  R.  Rees. 

S.  W.  Soper  and  Sons,  Ltd.  (594486.) 
14,  Queen  Street,  Tendon,  E.C.4.  Mnfrs., 
importers  and  dealers  in  foodstuffs,  etc. 
/lo.ooo.  Permt,  dirs. ;  S.  W.  Soper  and 
D.  G.  Soper. 

Tuckwell  and  Go.,  Ltd.  (.593749-) 
4,  St.  Georges  Parade.  Perry*  Hill.  Lon¬ 
don,  S.E.6.  Mnfrs.  of  sugar,  chocolate 
and  other  confectionery,  etc.  £3.000. 
Dirs. ;  W.  J.  Tuckwell  and  I.  E.  Hub- 
hard. 

Wiggans  (Confectioners),  Ltd.  (504292.) 
£x.ooo.  Gov.  dir.:  M.  Endbinder,  3, 
Yewlands  Avenue,  Fulwoorl.  Preston. 

These  particulars  of  new  companies 
recently  reftistered  have  been  extracted 
from  the  daily  register  of  Jordan  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  Company  Registration  .dgents, 
116,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.2. 
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Recent  Patents 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED 
788,724.  H.  Jenny:  for  the  pre¬ 

servation  and  durable  vitaminisation  of 
roasted  and  ground  coffee. 

788,757.  Geb.  Biihlek:  Machines  for 
liquefying  chocolate  and  cocoa  masses. 
788,961.  T.  L.  Seaborne:  Vacuum-o|)er- 
ated  master  pul.sators  for  milking  ma¬ 
chines. 

789,000.  Research  Interests,  Ltd.,  and 
G.  Weisheit  :  Resistor  themometers. 
789,091.  General  Food  Corporation: 
Angel  fiHxl  cake  production. 

789,123.  J.  Lyons  and  Co.,  Ltd.:  In¬ 
struments  for  measuring  or  indicating 
moisture  content  of  materials. 

789,186.  H.  Simon,  Ltd.:  Machines  for 
delivering  meal  and  similar  materials  in 
measuretl  quantities. 

7iiy.i93-  Metal  Box  Co.,  Ltd.;  B.Tg- 
closing  machines. 

789,301.  L.  Calcagno:  Purifying  pro¬ 
teins. 

789,368.  (L  CiERVAis:  Discardable  pack¬ 
age  for  fcKxlstuffs. 

789,492.  Modern  Coffees,  Inc.:  Infus¬ 
ible  coffee  bag. 

789,615.  Aktieselskapet  Protan  and  O. 
Helgeriid:  Preservation  of  foo<l. 

790,579.  H.  AND  K.  St.aehely:  Milling 
machines. 


ABSTRACTS 

Fat  spray  for  bakery  dough 

In  an  apparatus  for  applying  edible  fat 
to  bakery  dough  as  the  dough  passes  on 
a  conveyor  l)eh)re  it  is  baked,  the  liquid 
fat  is  intermittently  delivered  to  the 
spraying  nozzles  by  a  high-pressure  multi- 
cylinder  pump.  The  spraying  nozzles  are 
directed  towards  the  dough-pieces,  each 
nozzle  being  connected  to  a  different  cyl¬ 
inder  of  the  pump.  The  speed  of  ofx  ra- 
tion  of  the  pump  is  adjustable  to  that  of 
the  conveyor.  The  result  is  that  each 
piece  of  dough  is  subjected  to  a  number 
of  collective  discharges  whilst  passing  the 
spraying  nozzles. 

The  pump  and  the  spraying  nozzles 
may  be  adjusted  to  ensure  that  each 
dough-piece  receives  only  enough  fat  to 
prevent  the  dough  from  sticking  to  the 
baking  tin.  A  scraper  may  also  l)e  in¬ 
cluded  to  regulate  the  amount  of  fat 
picked  up  from  the  underside  of  the  con¬ 
veyor  by  the  dough  pieces. 

The  surplus  oil  draining  from  the  con¬ 
veyor  may  lie  collected  in  a  tray,  from 
whence  it  flows  through  a  strainer  or 
strainers  to  a  heated  storage  tank  con¬ 
nected  to  the  pump. — 784.948.  Albert 
Croft  and  Gordon  Hallett. 


Improving  ingredient  for  baked  products 

A  flour-water  suspension,  prepared 
from  non-chemically  pre-treated  flour 
and  suflicient  water  to  completely  swell 
the  albumen  micelle  colloids  contained 
therein,  is  processed  tf)  form  an  imprf)v- 
ing  ingre<lient. 

The  batter  of  flour  and  water  in  the 
proportions  tjetween  i:t-o6  and  i:2'i  is 
beaten  in  the  presence  of  air  or  oxygen 


for  lietween  4  and  30  min.  with  suflicient 
force  and  for  suflicient  time  for  the  albu¬ 
men  micelle  colloids,  which  are  swollen 
by  the  absorption  of  water,  to  Ik*  broken 
<lown  into  smaller  particles. 

Substances  may  lie  added  to  the  batter 
to  promote  the  swelling  anti  oxidation 
prtKesses  of  the  gluten-albumen  complex 
and/or  the  carlwin  dioxide  evolution 
which  subsequently  takes  place  in  the 
dough  containing  yeast. 

The  lieating  of  the  batter  takes  place 
at  above  nxim  tem|>erature  but  at  not 
more  than  5o*C. 

The  resultant  pnaluct  is  convertetl  into 
a  {Kiwder  liefore  it  is  incorporate*!  into  a 
dough,  the  evaiKiration  also  taking  place 
at  a  tem|K*rature  not  exceeding  5o°C. — 
784,416.  ('.  and  C.  IF.  Hrahender. 

Heat  distribution  in  bakers'  ovens 

The  object  of  this  patent  is  to  provitle 
a  giKxl  heat  distribution  throughout  the 
length  of  the  baking  chamber  of  the  oven. 

Difliculties  are  stated  to  arise  where  it 
is  necessary  to  bake  gixMls  consecutively, 
varying  the  temperature  tif  the  chamln-r 
in  a  short  iK-ritKl  of  time.  It  is  claimid 
that  this  ditliculty  is  overctime  in  an  oven 
which  has  at  least  two  groups  of  ducts 
through  which  the  products  of  combus¬ 
tion  are  ctmveyetl  from  the  combustion 
chamlier  to  a  flue.  Each  duct  group  has 
a  damping  device  for  regulating  the  flow 
to  the  flue,  and  the  twti  groups  provide 
respectively  the  flfxir  an<l  the  |)ara  lei  ceil¬ 
ing  of  the  baking  chamlier  of  the  oven. 
This  baking  chamlier  is  heatetl  by  irra¬ 
diation  from  this  tlixir  and  c«‘iling  and  by 
a  numfK*r  of  closed  convector  tulM-s  ex¬ 
tending  into  the  ducts,  the  tiilK's  Ik  ing 
adjustable  st)  that  the  length  extentling 
into  the  ducts  can  lie  varietl. 

The  oven  may  have  a  pair  of  duct 
groups,  the  ducts  Ining  dis|K)sed  side  bv 
side  symm«  trically  at  each  side  of  a  main 
duct.  Two  banks  of  closed  ctinv(>ctor 
tulies  are  associatetl  with  each  group,  one 
on  either  side,  the  tulies  extending 
through  the  ducts  at  the  respective  side 
of  the  main  duct  of  the  group  and  termin¬ 
ating  in  the  main  tluct. — 783,364  A. 
Martnoni. 

('arbonating  apparatus  for  aerated  water 

Apparatus  for  carlmnating  water  ami 
like  liquids  has  a  cylimlrical  carbonating 
chamlier  around  which  are  wrapjK-d  two 
pipes  extending  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  chamlier  and  leaving  no 
fiart  of  the  wrapped  surface  exposed.  One 
<if  the  pipes  conveys  the  water  or  other 
liquid  to  the  chamlH*r  while  the  other  is 
traversed  by  the  refrigerant.  The  coils 
of  the  refrigerant  pip*  are  metallically 
Imnded  to  the  wall  of  the  chamlier  and 
also  to  the  contiguous  coils  of  the  pipe 
carrying  the  water  along  continuous 
helical  lines  of  contact. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  refrigerating 
capacity  can  lie  reduced  and  working 
pressure  kept  down  by  this  arrangement, 
which  cools  the  carlKinating  chamlier  as 
well  as  prc-cfKiling  the  water. — 785,713. 
D.  C.  Parr. 


Malt  product  preparation 

.\  malt  protiuct  which  may  lie  usetl 
ilirectly  or  with  suitable  mixings  or  coat¬ 
ings  for  human  consumption  is  claimed. 
.'\ccordiiig  to  the  invention,  ungermin¬ 
ated  barley  or  other  cerc'al  grain  has  the 
husks  ami  other  outer  skins  removed  by 
tlie  action  of  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid 
at  a  concentration  of  3*1?,',  «ir  above  by 
volume  and  at  atmospheric  temperature. 
.Afterwards  the  acid  is  washetl  off  along 
with  the  husks.  The  treated  grain  is 
then  rublM*d  or  stirred  to  remove  the  last 
of  the  husks  liefore  a  final  water  rinse 
or,  alternatively,  a  chemical  wash  to 
make  sure  that  tlv  acid  is  neutralised. 
SusjK*nsions  of  calcium  carlKinate  or  stilu- 
titins  of  alkalies  in  water  are  suitable  for 
this  purjMise. 

The  grain  is  then  soakeil  in  water  and 
allowed  to  germinate  at  a  suitable  tem- 
|H*rature.  .After  a  selected  jieriod  of 
growth  the  grain  is  heated  in  order  to 
remove  tin*  moisture  ami  give  it  colour 
anti  flavour  la-fore  la-ing  screened  to  re- 
imive  the  dried  shiaits  ami  nnitlets  which 
have  formed  tiuring  germinatitin. 

The  malt  pnaluct  obtained  in  this  way 
may  Ik*  usetl  for  human  consumption  or, 
alternatively,  it  may  Ik*  ground  alone  <ir 
with  malted  or  unmalted  barley  tir  other 
cereal  or  starch  to  provitle  a  grist  which 
may  lie  extract«*tl  with  hot  water  to  pro- 
vidt*  a  sweet  lK*verage.  This  in  turn  may 
Ik*  iKiiled  and  fermented  to  provitle  a 
clear  alctihtilic  lieverage,  largely  free  frtim 
the  tiisativantages  assticiatetl  with  the 
ftirmatitin  of  hazes. — 786.t)73.  Brewing 
Patents,  l.td.,  and  ].  It.  A.  Pollock. 

Food  preservation 

A  metluMl  tif  prest-rving  fotnl  is  claimed 
in  which  tin*  AkkI  is  encltist*<l  in  a  bag  tir 
container  after  it  has  lK*en  clt*anetl  tir 
tlrt*ssetl.  The  bag.  which  must  be  matle 
of  flexible,  waterprtKif  anti  preferably 
transparent  material,  capable  tif  with- 
stamling  ctxiking  tem})eratures,  is  evacu- 
atetl  fiy  removal  of  the  gas<*s  anti  sealetl, 
the  package  then  iK-ing  heatetl  to  a  tem- 
|K*raturi*  ntit  exce«*tling  ioo®C.  The  bag 
is  heltl  at  that  temperature  king  entiugh 
ftir  the  vegetative  bacteria  tti  Ik*  tle- 
strtiyed.  .•\ftt*r  this  it  is  ctniletl  anti  sttiretl 
at  a  tt*in|M*rature  which  will  |K*rmit  tht* 
tleveltipmi  nt  tif  any  sjKires  to  vegt*tative 
bacteria,  the  saitl  ht*ating  anti  sttiring 
steps  lK*ing  re|M*att*tl  until  the  ftHnl  is 
effectively  sterilisetl. 

The  quantity  of  the  ftXKl  placetl  in  the 
ctintainer  shtiultl  mit  f*xcet*tl  6<i‘5,',  tif  its 
maximum  vtilume.  The  ctMiling  may  Ik* 
pi*rft)rmetl  rapitlly  by  spraying  the  pack¬ 
age  with  ctilfl  water  tir  using  .some  such 
methtKl. — 785,795.  S.  E.  O.  W.  Erasniie 
and  B.  ().  Schlytsr. 

New  patents  are  from  the  Journal  of 
Patents  and  neiv  trade  marks  are  from 
the  Trade  Marks  Journal.  In  each  case 
permission  to  publish  has  been  given  by 
the  Controller  of  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery 
Office.  Each  of  the  publications  is  ob¬ 
tainable  from  the  Patents  Office,  25, 
Southampton  Buildings,  Eondon,  IV.C.2. 
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THAMES  BOARD  MILLS  LIMITED 

Purfleet  Essex  and  Warrington  Lancs 


the  largest  manufacturers  of  board  and  packing  cases  in  BRITAIN 
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The  Floating  Mountain 

The  writings  of  Ibn-Battutah,  a  14th-century  traveller, 
make  lively  reading.  Once,  in  the  Java  Sea,  his  boat  was 
caught  in  the  monsoon  and  tossed  about  for  forty  days* 
Suddenly  the  clouds  lifted  and  the  seamen  saw  a 
mountain  rising  from  the  sea.  The  whirlwind  rushed 
them  towards  it.  When  they  were  but  ten  miles  away 
the  mountain  seemed  to  hover  between  sky  and  sea.  The 
sailors  wept,  and  bade  one  another  farewell.  "What  we 
thought  was  a  mountain  is  a  roc.  This  monster  bird  will 
surely  destroy  us.”  But  all  at  once  a  favourable  wind 
arose  and  carried  them  to  safety.  So  Ibn-Battutah  never 
knew  what  he  had  seen — an  airborne  mountain 
or  the  legendary  roc. 

Unearthly  dangers  no  longer  menace  travellers. 

But  there  are  mundane  risks  enough  that  travelling 
merchandise  must  face.  That  is  why  modern 
manufacturers  protect  their  goods  with  cartons  of 
‘Thames  Board',  and  'Fiberite'  cases  in  solid 
IVooJ  engraring  by  John  Farleigh  or  in  corrugated  hbreboard. 


easy- 

clean 

bearing 

cap 


rOOOSTUPF  COLOURS 

i^Q  qtvI  / 


Manufacturers  of  Foodstuff  Colours 

MOUMSLdDW  '3^  MfllDiBI 


MniKBlLESEX 


CONSULT 


STAINLESS  PANS 

OF  ENDURING  VALUE 

Best  design,  finest  quality  and  workmanship 


TYPES  &  SIZES 
FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 


worm  wheel 
tilting  for  ease  &  safety 


Can  be  fitted  to  existing  pans 


Esublished  I83S  BORO  WORKS,  ROCHDALE.  Telephone:  4I8I 

London  Office:  SUNRIDGE,  RUDEN.WAY.  EPSOM  DOWNS,  SURREY.  Telephone:  Burgh  Heath  2749 
Largest  Jam  and  Confectioners’  Machinists  in  the  Trade 
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welded 


jacket  pan 
tubular  stand 


FOLLSAIN-WYCLIFFE  FOUNDRIES  LTD  *  LUHERWORTH  •  Nr.  RUGBY 
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T*l.t  Luttarwerth  10,  M  ami  IS2 
Grams:  “  Wycliffa.**  Luttarworth 


Do  YOU  Grade  your  Commodities  at  a  Profit? 

G  U  N  S  O  N’S 
S  O  RT  E  X 

PATENTED  AUTOMATIC  ELECTRONIC  COLOUR  SEPARATOR 

Will  sort  for  you  by  colour  for  approx.  I  /6  per  ton 

#  Sturdy,  self-contained  #  Single  or  Batch  operation 

#  Width  17*  Length  45*  #  Good  spares  service 

#  Height  60*  #  Clean  and  simple  to  use 

Model,  Type  G.2.  which  has  been  tested  under  conditions  of  tropical 
heat  and  humidity  by  the  British  Ministry  of  Supply,  will  sort  to 
any  set  degree  Coffee  and  all  edible  beans,  peas,  maize,  various 
nuts,  I'.e.  ground-nuts,  almonds,  etc.  THE  ONLY  EFFICIENT 
ELECTRONIC  COLOUR  SEPARATOR  FOR  RICE.  We 
would  welcome  a  2  lb.  sample  for  sorting  and  invite  you  to  call 
personally  at  our  London  Works  for  a  working  demonstration 

R.  W.  GUNSON  (SEEDS)  LTD. 

{PATENTEES  AND  SOLE  MAKERS) 

20/21  ST.  DUNSTAN’S  HILL  •  LONDON  E.C.3  •  ENGLAND 

U.K.  Patent  No.  617276  U.5.A.  Potent  No.  2S36693  and  other  World  Patents  T«l;  MINcIng  Laif  1077 


UALJTY 


RODMers 


needs 


are  improved  in  texture, 
flow  and  *$ales-appeal‘  by 
CLP. 

HOMOGENISATION. 

Sauces,  Creams,  Salad 
Dressings,  Flavourings,  Ice 
Cream,  etc.  .  .  .  are  some 
of  the  existing  applications 
and  YOUR  product  can 
benefit  by  the  scientific 
application  of 


HOMOGENISERS 


We  shall  be  pleased 
CO  advise  which  of  the 
many  models  we  make 
— in  28  variations 
giving  outputs  from  10 
to  300  g.p.h. — will  be 
'  most  suitable  for  your 


QP  SIZE  4  HOMOGENISER 


ammMmsms 

HOLLOWS  WORKS,  SHAWCLOUGH,  ROCHDALE 
Telephone:  Rochdale  49321  2m 


install  Maitlands  . 

STAINLESS  STEEL  EQUIPMENT 

Food  Handling  appliances  of  all  types  in 

STAINLESS  STEEL,  MILD  STEEL 
MONEL  METAL,  etc. 

TMi  iiluttrotion  thowt  Mixing  Vesttit  used  In  tht  preparation  of  tabf  Foods. 

maitlandsliii^iilnibllfd 

III  lASTVALi  OLACa.  eLASCOW  C.  I 

Phone ;  KELVIN  1 125/6  Crami ;  ‘  STAINLESS  GLASGOW  * 
LONDON ;  7  Crotrenor  Cardona.  S.W.I.  Phone ;  VICTORIA  19771$ 


CITRIC  ACID 

B.P. 

TARTARIC  ACID 

B.P. 

CREAM  OF  TARTAR 


W.  C.  BACON  &  CO.  LTD. 

(Importers  for  90  years) 

DEPT.  "X" 

35  CRUTCHED  FRIARS  •  LONDON  •  E.C.  3 

TELEPHONE:  ROYAL  3976 
TELEGRAMS:  NOCAB.  FEN.  LONDON 
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Edible  BONE 
phosphate 
for  food 
fortification 


A  Product  of 

CALFOS  LIMITED 

IMPERIAL  HOUSE,  KING5WAY,  LONDON.  W.C.2 
Telephone'  TEMple  Bar  3629 


As  a  source  of  readily 
assimilated  calcium  and  phosphorus 
Edible  Bone  Phosphate  merits 
close  consideration  on  the 
grounds  of  economy,  quality 
and  efficiency.  Why  not 
submit  your  problems  in  this 
field  for  our  consideration  ? 


Full  particulars* 
samples  and  prices  on  request. 


CNROBER 

BANDS 


BRIGHT'  PATENT  OR 


STAINLESS  STEEL  WIRE 


m 


Phocofftfph  hf  CoNfitty  of  Messrs.  Cadbury  Bros.  Ltd. 


Enrober  belts  are  made  in  Bright  Patent  or 
Stainless  Steel  Wire  and  are  precision-made 
with  equipment  of  our  own  design  based  on 
nearly  40  years  manufacturing  experience. 
Special  patterns  supplied  for  non-standard 
machines. 


Standard  patterns  from  stock 
British  made  throughout 
Always  run  true 


BRITANNIA  WORKS  •  HAYES  •  MIDDLESEX  Phone:  HAYES  3961  Grams:  GREENINGS  HAYES.  MIDDLESEX 

HEAD  OFFICEl  BRITANNIA  WORKS  WARRINGTON  LANCS.  TEL.:  WARRINGTON  32401 

NG.  SO 
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C.P 


HYDRAULIC  fET 
CLEANERS 


C.P-Sellers  units  eliminate  every  cleaning 
problem  with  adequate  cold  water  and  steam 
of  not  less  than  40  lbs  p.s.i. 

The  impact  and  hydraulic  scrubbing  action 
completely  removes  dirt,  grease  and  soil  from 
walls,  floors  and  machinery.  When  required 
detergents  can  be  metered  economically. 

The  C.P-Sellers  Rotor  Jet  cleans  the  inside 
of  tanks  completely,  safely  .  .  .  automatically 
discharging  at  high  pressure  —  hot  or  cold  water 
with  or  without  solvents  or  detergents. 

Get  the  facts  from  the  leading  heavy  duty 
cleaning  equipment  manufacturer. 

Also  specialists  in  continuous  and  batch  pro¬ 
cessing  plant,  and  equipment  for  controlled 
heating  and  cooling  in  mixing  and  aeration. 


for  piloting 
research  s/ 
and  production  ✓ 


HYDRAULIC 

SCRUBBING 

CLEANS 

THOROUGHLY 

AND  DESTROYS 

BACTERIA 


purposes 


TKu  ANHYDRO  Laboratory  Spray 
Dryar  li  particularly  wall  tultad 


lor  drying  Milk  products.  Yaast. 


tract.  Tannin  aatracts. 


Soap  and  Datargants.  P.V.C.  slurry  plus 
otbar  cKamIcal  and  pharmacautical 
products  and  food  stuffs. 


A  varsatlla  sntalUscala  plant 


•  ask  for  brochure  with  full  details 


ANHYDRO  A/S,  36,  N0RREGAOE,  COPENHAGEN  K,  DENMARK 
Talapbona  Mlnarva  4767  •  Talagrams:  ANHYDRO  CopanKagan 


C  P  EQUIPMENT  LTD 


MILL  CSIIN  ROAD 

HITCHAM  JUNCTION  SURREY  ENGLAND 


ANHYDROUS 


DANISM  OEHVORATING  COMRANV. 


Spcdalltli  In  Spray  Drying  Sytlams  ior  Induilrlal  and  Laboratory  Purpotat 
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S  ALFRED  DODMAN  &  CO.  LTD.  ^ 

By  appointment  Te/egrams;  "  Dodman,  King's  Lynn.”  Te/ep/)ones:  2720  ft  2784  King's  Lynn.  By  appointment 

to  Her  Majesty  to  Her  Majesty 

Queen  Elizabeth  II.  a  ■  w  k.  •  k.  •  Queen  Elizabeth  II. 

Engineers.  HIGHGATE  WORKS,  KING'S  LYNN  Engineers. 


Manufacturers  of  Canning  Machinery 

- including: - 


PEA  VINERS 
PEA  GRADERS 
PEA  SOAKING  TANKS 
DUO  WASHERS 
ROD  WASHERS 
SLAT  WASHERS 
INSPECTION  TABLES 
BLANCHERS 
PEA  BREAKERS 
RETORTS  AND  BASKETS 


STEAM  CRANES 
COOLING  TANKS 
MACEDOINE  MIXERS 
BUCKET  ELEVATORS 
PULPING  MACHINES 
SLICING  MACHINES 
HAND  PACK  FILLERS 
CHERRY  STEMMERS 
CHERRY  DECLUSTERERS 
VEGETABLE  PEELING  MACHINES 


Boilers  also  supplied  to  the  Canning  Industry 

LONDON  OFFICE:  49  LEADENHALL  STREET,  LONDON.  E.C.2  •  Telephones:  Royal  1750  ft  1759 


.til-'  -  ■'  ,■  -'if"* 

LIQUEFACTION  , UNO  C0HVER8I0H 


0  L  8-T  A  R  C 


El 


NORMAN  EVANS  &  RAIS  LIMITED 

POLEACRE  LANE  •  WOODLEY  •  STOCKPORT 

Telephone  :  Woodley  2277  (4  lines) 
Telegrams  &  Cables  :  Chrievan,  Stockport. 
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RETORTS  AND 
STERILIZERS 


W.  J.  HART 

*>  SONS  (LONDON)  LTD 
152  BROMPTON  RD.,  LONDON.  S.W.3 


Contintncal  Office; 

KEIZERSGRACHT  285 

AMSTERDAM 


TEXTURE  METER 


The  real  inttrument  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  itate  of  maturity  for 
peat,  corn,  limat,  etc.  for 
canning  or  freeiing  purposes. 
It  is  the  only  inttrument  of  its 
kind  that  can  also  be  taken 
out  into  the  fields  to  make 
tests  to  determine  the  proper 
time  for  harvesting  the  crop 
to  produce  quality. 


JOHN  FRASER  &  SON,  LTD. 

ENGINEERS  AND  BOILERMAKERS 

FERRY  ST.,  MILWALL,  LONDON,  E.I4 

TELEPHONE:  EAST  II8S,  1186 
TELEGRAMS:  PRESVESALS,  PHONE,  LONDON 


Vacuum  Drying  Chamber  for  Chocolate  Crumb 


HAAS  VAKUUM-TECHNIK  GMBH 

Remscheid'Lennep  (Germany) 


Agenu:  ORTHOS  ENGINEERING  LTD. 

4,  Motl.y  Street,  Newceatle-on-Tyne 


CANNING  TOWN  GLASS  WORKS  LTD.. 
30-34  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  E.C.4 

Telephone:  CENTRAL  5342-5  Teletrams;  DRYAD,  LUD,  LONDON 

WORKS:  CANNIN8  TOWN,  E.1S  and  QUEENEOROUQH,  KENT 
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Vitamin  master-mixes  for  margarine 
manufacture. 

Synthetic  vitamin  A  and  D  blends  for  the 
food  and  pharmaceutical  industries. 

Natural  vitamin  A  and  D  oils  and 
concentrates. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Food  Standards  Committee  have 
stimulated  interest  in  Carotene  as  an  oil-soluble  yellow  colouring 
for  foods.  It  can  now  be  supplied  as  pure  beta-carotene,  alone  or 
with  vitamins  A  and  D,  for  the  colouring  and  fortification  of 
margarine  and  other  foodstuffs. 

THE  CROOKES  LABORATORIES  LIMITED 

VITAMIN  OILS  DEPARTMENT  LONDON  NWIO  TELEPHONE:  ACORN  3202 


VITAMIN  A 
VITAMIN  D 
CAROTENE 


SHEETS  AMD  BARS 

w4i|  iMtditi 

ivlik  Ai/xkA 


CASHMORES 


^oir  * 

■  aiTISN  MATiaiAl  ONIT 

Om*  •*  til*  l•r•••t  SrAINlISS  SVIll  SVOCaNOlUiat  In  tk*  CNNNtry. 


I 


JOHN  CASHMORE  LTD 

GT.  BRIDGE  ■  TIPTON  ■  STAFFS.  T*l.  Tipton  2l«l/7 
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CHEMICAL 

PLANT 

in 

COPPER,  ALUMINIUM 
&  STAINLESS  STEEL 

Prices  to  individual  Specifications 

J.  A.  WELCH 

(PLANT  |&  VESSEL)  XTD. 

STALCO  WORKS 

LIVINGSTONE  ROAD,  LONDON.  E.I5 

Telephone:  MARyland  5818 — 3  Lines 


T 

I 

C 

A 

R 

B 

0 

N 

E 
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ACTIVATED 

CARBONS 

FOR  EVERY 
APPLICATION 


INfORMATION  AND  QUOTATIONS  ON  REQUEST 


THE  BRITISH  CECA  COMPANY  LTD 

175  PICCADILLY.  LONDON,  W.l 

T«l.:  HYDE  PARK  SI3US  Cablw:  ACTTCARBON.  LONDON 


SOYA 

FLOUR 


THE  CHEAPEST  PROTEIN  SUPPLEMENT 

to  Increase  the  Food  Value  of  such  foods  as 

SOUPS  •  SAUSAGES  •  PUDDINGS  •  CAKES 

The  Highest  Quality  Soya  Flours  are  manufactured 
specially  for  the  Food  Trades  by: 


THE  BRITISH  ARKADY  CO.LTD. 

*  SKEKTON  ROAD  •  OLD  TRAFFORP  •  MANCHESTER  16 


STEEL  SHELVING 


72  in.  HIGH 
34  in.  WIDE 


12  in.  DEEP 

•  Brand  ne w — 
Manufactured  in 
our  own  works. 

•  Shelves  adjustable 
every  inch. 

•  Heavy  gauge 
shelves  will  carry 
400  lbs.  each. 

•  Stove  enamelled 
bronze  green. 

•  6  shelves  per  bay 
—  Extra  shelves 
81-  each. 

•  Quantity  discounts 

Delivered  free  £3  15s. 


Ready  for  erection 


N.  C.  BROWN 

F.  M.  Wing 


LTD. 

ALL  OTHER  SIZES 
available  at  equally  keen 
prices. 


HEYWOOD  •  LANCS 

— the  manufacturers! 


Telephone: 
Heywood  69018 
(3  lines) 
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THE  HOWARD 


(WMiniiiiHr) 


Terminal  House,  Grosvenor  Gdns.,  London,  S.W.I.  Tel:  SLOane  8086 


The  HOWARD  LIQUID  BLENDER 


A  machine  specially  developed  for  the  continuous  blending 
of  two  or  more  liquids  in  any  given  proportions. 

INCORPORATING  YALYLESS,  PISTON  METERING  PUMPS 


SPECIAL  FEATURES:- 


Ability  to  handle  all  liquids,  light,  heavy, 
^  viscous,  semi-solids  and  slurries. 

Great  accuracy  which  is  unaffected  by  small 
particles  of  foreign  matter  in  the  liquid 
beinx  handled. 


Machine*  can  be  lupplied  with  any  nember  of 
unit*  up  to  t.  The  capacity  of  any  on*  unit  from 
a  few  gallon*  per  hour  up  to  a  maximum  of  l,S00 
gallon*  per  hour. 


ABSOLUTE  RELIABILITY 


◄  3  unit  BItndtr  having  a  eapaeity  of  l,2S0  gallant  par 
hour  mode  in  18/8/J  Stoin/ets  ile*i  for  bitttding 
fruit  juicat  and  sugar  syrup. 


WILLIAM  BRYAN  LTD 

Jtmest  QuatUg^ 


r 

PEPPER 

&  SPICES 

1 

MACE,  NUTMEGS, 

GINGER,  CINNAMON,  ETC. 

E 

HERBS 

VEGETABLE  EXTRACT 


KIBBLED  ONIONS 

ONION  POWDER 


Send  your  enquiries  to: 


3  LOVAT  LANE 

EASTCHEAP,  LONDON,  E.C.3 

TELEPHONE  NO.:  MAN  1457.  TELEGRAPHIC  ADDRESS:  VOLTZINE.  BILCATE.  LONDON 


L 
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U^e  hoi'e  specialh^ed  in  the  manufacture  of  a  wide  range  of 

milk  proteins- 

for  the  Baby  Food,  Pharmaceutical,  Meat,  Confectionery,  Baking, 
Chemical,  and  other  industries 

ask  Lidano... 

AjS  Udanoy  Manufacturers  ey  Exporters  of  Milk  Proteins,  }6,  \orregade,  Copenhagen,  K,  Denmark. 
Telegrams:  Lidano  Copenhagen.  Telex:  5730.  Telephone:  Minerva  4767. 


'AFor  transporting 
anything  (meat,  dough, 
liquids,  v^etabies,  etc.) 

'Ar  Ease  in  handiing  (wili 
turn  in  its  own  length). 

•k  Removable  alumin¬ 
ium  or  stainless  steel 
troughs.  MMtyrsfflMtt  ot  Bo(i«  llluttratoe. 

Th«  illustration  shows  a  Lensth  Width  Depth 

bofiawith  an  aluminiuin“D'’  Troush  36'  18'  12'  200  lbs.  cap. 

«•  “■  “• 

tured  from  tubular  mild  steel,  and  the  arransement  of  the  two  central  S' 
and  sinfle  end  7',  solid  rubber  wheels  ensure  maximum  manoeuverability. 

The  troufh  can  also  be  supplied  alone,  or  with  a  tubular  or  angle  iron 
stand,  for  washing  purposes,  when  mobility  is  not  required. 

^rticulars  of  Larger  Bogles  with  suinless  steel  or 
aluminium  troughs  will  be  supplied  upon  request. 

ReW.  BOLLANS  &  CO. 

(EQUIPMENT)  LTD. 

12  REVINGTON  BUSH,  LIVERPOOL  3 

Telephone:  NORth  1097 

Write  now  for  Illustrated  Brochure 


R)p  bulk  supplies 

insi§t  on 


brand 


HONEY 


THE  BEAR  HONEY  CO.  LTD.,  ISLEWORTH,  MIDDLESEX  Telephone:  HOUntlow  34S3 


Tfte 


Tomato 

pittCC 


PARMA 


valrecchio 


S.p.A. 


ASK  FOR  SAMPLES 
AND  QUOTATIONS 
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THE  VALVE  IS  THE 


ONE  OF  HOPKINSONS’  SMALL  BRONZE  VALVES 


Here  is  a  general  purpose  valve  of  proven  reliability 
available  at  low  cost.  Built  to  the  high  standards 
of  design  and  manufacture  that  typifies 
HOPKINSONS’  valves  it  gives  ease  of  operation 
and  maintenance  of  fluid-tightness  over  long 
periods  without  the  need  for  wedging  action. 

WHEN  THE  FLOW  IS  IN  ONE  DIRECTION 
only  HOPKINSONS’  quick-op)ening  bronze  Link 
valve  is  the  answer. 


SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  TO  FILL  A  LONG  FELT  NEED  FOR  A  MEDIUM  SIZED  POWER 
,^OLLER  CAPABLE  OF  HANDLING  LARGE  QUANTITIES  OF  PASTRY  AND  YET 
NOT  SO  WASTEFUL  OF  SPACE  TO  MAKE  IT  IMPRACTICAL 
^r**^*"^**^  FOR  THE  AVERAGE  USER 


•  COMPACT  DESIGN 

0  ROBUST  CONSTRUCTION 
0  FULLY  GUARANTEED 


We  also  manufacture  a  HAND-OPERATED  PASTRY 
ROLLER.  A  boon  to  those  with  limited  space,  the  hand-operated 
rollercan  beoperatedbyayoung  person  without  fatigue.  Sturdily 
constructed  yet  not  too  heavy  to  move  about  when  required. 


The  John  Hunt  range  of  equipment  includes 
"Little  Champion"  Pie  &  Tart  Machines, 
“Duratax"  Cake  Mixers,  Dough  Mixers, 
Electric  Potato  Peelers,  etc. 

FULL  DETAILS  SENT  ON  REQUEST 


V  PLEASE  ^ 
r  WRITE  FOR 
DESCRIPTIVE 
LITERATURE  J 
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METABISULPHITE 
or  POTASH 

Effective  Preservative  for  all  kinds  of  Foods  and  Drinks 
Maximum  SOt  Content 

GRADED  CRYSTALS,  POWDER  AND  TABLET  FORM 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and  analysis  to: 

F.  KENDALL  &  SON  LTD. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON 

telephone:  stratford-on-avon  2031 


\ 


LC  CABACET 


★  ★  ★  ★ 
G.  H.  RABU 


RESTAURANT,  AMERICAN  BAR. 
DEGUSTATION  d’HUITRES 


4  AVENUE  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT  4.  PARIS 


TELEPHONE:  ELY  IS^2—20-9S— 20-76 

^  PARKING  GUARANTEED 


OPEN  EVERY  DAY 
FLOWERED  TERRACE 


Send  your  enquiries 

to  the  Producers 


iriniE  HEDODN^foiiiy  ifigiyiT  s  pi^oppce  €©.  htp. 


HIGHLANDS  HILL.  SWANLEY.  KENT 

Telephone:  Swanley  Junction  2306  7 
Telegraphic  Address:  “  Namsoluc,  Swanley.  Orpington  ” 


1 

I 

I 

I 


I 


O 


This  is  the  only  book  dealing  exclusively  and  fully  with  table  and  baking  margarines,  cooking  fats,  shortenings, 
and  vanaspati  ghee.  It  traces  their  histories  in  Europe  and  North  America,  and  India;  describes  extraction, 
refining  and  hydrogenation  of  fats  used,  accompanied  by  up  to  date  world  statistics,  and  deals  in  great  detail 
with  every  aspect  of  their  production.  The  critical  appraisal  of  the  modern  machinery  will  be  most  appreciated 
by  those  planning  a  new  factory. 


I  MARGARINE 

“  And  Other  Food  Fats 

M.  K.  Schwitzer.  M.I.Chem.E. 


Price  46s.  net 
Demy  8vo. 
yi  h  400 
Illustrated 

Postage  Is.  9d.  Home. 
2s.  9d.  Abroad. 


O 

fiC 

< 


If  you  have  found  Mr.  Schwitzer's  book  Continuous  Processing  of  Fats  useful,  then  this  book  will  become  your 
indispensable  companion.  There  are  some  1.000  references.  42  illustrations  and  25  ubies. 

Contents:  Food  Fats.  Margarine  and  Cooking  Fats:  Their  History  and  World  Trade.  Fats  used  in 
Margarine  and  Cooking  Fats.  Processing  Fats  for  Margarine  and  Cooking  Fats.  Theoretical 
Aspects.  Margarine  Manufacture.  The  Manufacture  of  Cooking  Fats  and  Related  Products. 
Wrapping,  Packing,  and  Preserving.  Industrial  Uses  of  Margarine  and  Cooking  Fats.  Dietary  and 
Legal  Aspects.  Subject  Index. 


9  Eden  Street,  London,  N.W.  I  Obtainable  from  your  bookseller. 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 

CHEMIST  required  to  install  and  operate  a 
small  Laboratory  in  a  Food  Factory  on  out¬ 
skirts  of  Liverpool.  Main  production  Canned 
Meats,  but  other  commodities  handled.  Give 
full  details  of  qualifications,  experience  and 
salary  rcouired. — Box  No.  IL388,  Lee  and 
NiKhtinKalc,  Liverpool. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  youn^  man  to  understudy 
Manager  of  Cereals  Milling  l)ept.  Position 
offers  scope  for  acquiring  wide  knowledge  of 
all  eereal  milling  proc«‘sses  and  attendant 
packing  activities.  Knowledge  of  milling  an 
advantage  but  not  essential.  l*rcvious 
exp«‘rience  in  the  Food  Industry  an  icsset.— 
Apply  in  writing  stating  age,  education, 
exp»Tienre  and  salary  requirtnl  to  Secretary, 
J  and  J.  Colman  Ltd.,Carrow  Works,  Norwich. 

MAINTENANCE  E  ngineer  required  for  large 
Vegetable  Oil  .Mill  in  the  Middle  Hast.  Some 
acitdemic  background  and  plant  maintenance 
experience  essenti.al.  Age  30  to  45  years. 
Good  s.al.ary  and  living  conditions  offcnnl. — 
.Apply  giving  full  details  of  cxp-rience,  etc.,  to 
Manderstam  and  P.irtners  Ltd.,  38,  (irosvenor 
Gardens,  I.ondon,  S.W.i. 

DUE  toexpansion  in  all  sections  of  the  business. 
The  Oppi'iiheimer  C.asing  Co.  require  S,ilesmen 
and  Sales  Sup-rvisors,  with  or  without 
technical  knowledge  of  meat  manufacturing 
and  f(xxl  technology,  in  various  parts  of 
England  and  Scotland.  Only  applicants  with 
definite  aoility  se<‘king  progress  and  advance¬ 
ment  in‘ed  apply.  Prixluction  Departments 
also  re<)iiire  jK-rsonnel  with  knowledge  «)f  gut 
roci-ssing  trade.  Ple.ase  note  that  all  Op|H*n- 
eimer  personnel  are  aware  of  this  .advertise¬ 
ment.  Ik'  .assured  that  your  letters  will  Ik; 
tre.ateil  in  complete  confidence. — Write  with 
full  particulars  to  Sales  Manager  or  Production 
.Manager,  The  Oppimheimer  Casing  Co.  (U.K.) 
Ltd.,  159/165,  H.arrow  Koad,  Loinkm,  W.2. 

STAFFORD  ALLEN  and  Sons  Ltd.  require  a 
l.abor.atory  .Assistant  (male),  preferably  with 
pharmaceutical  exp«-ri«‘nce,  for  development 
work  with  raw  materials  for  the  F<kx1  Industry. 
Qualifications  not  ••ssential. — Write,  stating 
age,  experience,  etc.,  to  the  Secretary,  20, 
Wharf  Ko.ad,  London,  N.i. 

DESICCATED  Coconut  Importer  cum  Con¬ 
sumer  required  in  U.K.  or  Continent  to  have 
direct  dealings  with  desiccated  coconut 
manuf.icturer  with  monthly  out  turn  2,000 
cases. — 52,  Davidson  Koad,  CoIoiiiIk),  4, 
Ceylon. 


T.  Wall  &  Sons  Ltd.  is  expanding  its 
activities  and  invites  applications  for 
the  following  posts  which  are  being 
created. 

1.  BACTERIOLOG'ST,  male,  to  act 
as  Assistant  toChief  Bacteriologist. 
Age  28  35  with  experienceof  food 
bacteriology  preferred.  (Acton.) 

2.  PHYSICAL  CHEMIST  to  carry  out 
research  work  in  connection  with 
wide  range  of  food  products. 
Honours  Degree  and  some  re¬ 
search  experience  desirable. 

(Acton.) 

3.  PHYSICAL  CHEMIST  or  CHEMI¬ 
CAL  ENGINEER  —  Young 
Graduate  to  take  charge  of  ex¬ 
perimental  work  in  new  Pilot 
hant.  (Acton.) 

4.  CHEMIST totakechargeof routine 
laboratory  in  meat  products 
factory.  Experience  in  food 
analysis  and  knowledge  of  food 
bacteriology. 

The  salaries  offered  will  be  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  age  and  experience  and 
conditions  are  those  of  a  progressive 
company.  Applications  should  be 
addressed  to  the: 

Group  H.O.  Personnel  Manager. 

T.  Wall  &  Sons  Ltd., 

The  Friary,  Acton,  W.3. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISEMENTS 

FOOD  MANUFACTURE 

MUST  BE 
PREPAID 

4d.  a  word,  minimum  I  Os. 

Box  numbers.  Is.  extra. 

Replies  to 

BOX  NUMBERS 

should  bo  addroMod  to 
Food  Momifacturt.  Laonard  Hill  House, 
f  Edon  Street,  London,  N.W.I 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 

QUALIFIED  Food  Chrmist  required  by  North¬ 
east  Scotland  Canning  Company  to  establish 
and  control  small  laboratory  for  quality  con¬ 
trol  and  development  work. — Please  reply 
giving  full  details  to  Ik>x  115660. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

ASSISTANT  Manager,  experienced  in  can¬ 
ning  and  freezing  of  Fruit,  Vegetables,  Meat 
and  Fish,  desires  change  to  progressive  firm. 
A'oung,  .active,  trained  in  mo<lern  methods  and 
management.  Hard  worker.  Start  June. — 
Box  B5661. 

EXPERT  Production  Manager  (39)  used  to 
large-scale  mass  production  of  sausages,  pies 
and  cooked  meats,  desires  a  more  responsible 
position.  Used  to  methiKl  and  motion  study, 
costing  per  unit,  quality  control,  staff  manage¬ 
ment  and  laboratory  control.  .A  practical  man 
with  full  technical  qualifications. — Box  B5668. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

THE  Proprietors  of  British  Patent  No. 
700,029  for  Improvements  in  Mashers  for 
I’egetables  unit  the  Like,  desire  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  a  firm  or  firms  for  the  sale 
of  the  patent  or  for  the  grant  of  licences 
thereunder. — Further  particulars  may  be 
obtained  from  Marks  .and  Clerk,  57  and  58, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  London,  W.C.2. 

OLD-ESTABLISHED  Firm  wishes  to  acquire 
(icKxlwill  of  Bakers’  Sundriesnian’s  Business 
with  good  connection  in  North-west. — Box 
B5660. 

FOOD  Distributing  Company  with  National 
Sales  Force  and  outstanding  record  of  sales 
promotion  seeks  exclusive  distribution  of 
quality  range  of  products.  Our  unrivalled 
technique  and  established  connections  with 
important  trade  outlets  throughout  IL  K.  offer 
excellent  prospects  to  first  class  fixxl  manu¬ 
facturer. — Write  Managing  Director  Box 
Bs66^ 

TIME  RECORDER  RENTALS  LTD.,  157-1S9, 
Borough  High  Street,  London,  S.E.i.  Tel.: 
HOP  2230. 

A  reputable  New  Zealand  Foodstuffs  Manu- 
Licturer  is  desirous  of  obtaining  English  lines 
suitable  for  introduction  to  the  Grocery 
Tr.ide.  Agency  on  direct  indent  basis  or, 
preferably,  the  manufacture  and  packing 
rights.  Travellers  cover  whole  of  New  Zealand, 
both  Wholesale  and  Retail. — Reply:  "  Manu- 
f.acturer,”  P.O.  Box  1871,  Auckland,  C.i, 
New  Zealand. 

THE  Ih-oprietor  of  British  Patent  No.  717953, 
entitled  Apparatus  for  Treating  Food  Products, 
offers  satne  for  licence  or  otherwise  to  ensure 
practical  working  in  Great  Britain. — Inquiries 
to  Singer,  Stern  and  Carlberg,  14,  E.  Jackson 
Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  Illinois,  U.S..A. 


The  Strongest  Vanilla  Flavour 

VANOLEUM 

1  01.  (!/•)  makM  a  pint  of  oatonco 
4ott.  t/e.  fib.  l«/t.  Ilk.  32/- 
For  further  details  apply  : 

ARTHUR  WHITTAKER&CO.  LTD. 

30  Ctiarch  St.,  Nawton  Hoath,  Manchattar,  10 


Food  Manufacture — March,  1958 


DRAKESONS 


(GfNfRAL  MITAL  SPINNERS)  LIMITED 

CAPACITY  UP  TO  TV 
IN  ALL  METALS 


SPECIAU5TS  IN  STAINLESS 
STEEL  HYDRAULIC  SPINNING 

SHEET  METAL  ENGINEERS 


21  PARKHOUSE  STREET.  aMBERWELL, 
LONDON,  S.E.5.  ^gD^^ 


Soundly  established  large  scale  food 
manufacturing,  processing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  company  in  New  Zealand, 
seeks  contact  with  British  manu¬ 
facturers  requiring  representation 
and  manufacturing  facilities  in  New 
Zealand.  Write  General  Foods  (N.Z.) 
Ltd.  Box  9196  Auckland.  (London 
Bankers  A.  N.Z.  Bank  Ltd.,  71 
CornhIII,  E.C.3). 


S.E.I.  32,000  sq.  ft.;  .Modem  Factory  on 
ground  and  two  upper  floors.  Part  newly 
built.  North-light»'d  roof,  i  ton  lift.  Con¬ 
crete  floors  with  wash-down  facilities;  central 
heating  and  trade  steam  installations.  Ground 
fkxjr  16  ft.  he.idroom.  All  services.  Freehold 
£90,000. — Apply  to  Chainl>erlain  and  Willows. 
23  .Moorgate,  E.C.2.  Tel.:  MET  8001. 


FIRM  with  well-established  sales  and  delivery 
service,  covering  Midlands,  Yorks.,  Lines, 
and  North  Wales,  would  act  as  Representa¬ 
tive/Distributor/Stockist. — Reply  in  confi¬ 
dence  Box  B5658. 


FORMOSAN  PINEAPPLE 

TAI-YU 

BRAND 

104  OZ.  TINS  (and  SOLID  PACK)  In 
9  DIFFERENT  VARIETIES  OF  CUT 

•  WHOLE  SLICES 

•  SPIRAL  SLICES 

•  HALF  SLICES 

•  QUARTER  SLICES 

•  TIDBITS  (,>,th  Slice) 

•  PIECES  (i>t,th  Slice) 

•  CUBES  (10,  IS.  20  mm.) 

•  COCKTAIL  CUBES  (6  mm.) 

•  CRUSHED 

•  Grown  from  Hawaiian  seed  In 
modern  hygienic  conditions. 

•  Shipments  to  all  main  United 
Kingdom  ports. 

•  For  samples  and  prices  please 
gwrfte  to  main  distributors : 

S.  DANIELS  &  CO.  LTD. 

15  CROSSWALL,  LONDON,  E.C3 

relcpbone:  ROYAL  33Ei  (S  linn) 


AlOl 


r 


FULLER  HORSEY 

SONS  «  CASSELL 


>1 


SpecitJists  in  the  Sale  &  Valuation  of 

FOOD  MANVFACTVRING  PLANTS 
OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


lO  LLOTDN  AVR.MJK  •  LO\IM».\  • 

TELEPHONE  .  ROYAL  4SS1 


I. 


r 


Hydragum 

the  ideal  stabiliser 
for  use  In  the  manufacture 
of  foodstuffs.  Including  ice  cream,  etc. 

Locust  bean  gum 
Carob  gum 
Gum  karaya 


BROWN  &  FORTH  LTD 


t3-117  Eulteil  RS. 
LONDON.  N.W.I. 

CUS  5I0IS 


founded  1890 


■1  CarnSraok  St. 
MANCHESTER,  IS 

MOS  1347-8 


ISC  USwty  St. 
NEW  YORK  C 

CO  7-4JBJ 


Processing  &  Marketing 
of  Pig  Meat 

J.  SAINSBURY  LTD.,  Multiple  Provision  and  Meat  Distrib* 
utors,  announce  that  the  increasing  importance  of  fresh  poA 
and  manufactured  products  has  created  new  opportunities  at 
various  levels  of  lechnical.operational  and  trading  management 
both  at  their  abattoir  and  establishment  in  East  Anglia  and 
at  their  London  factory. 

yacancies  are  In jhe  following  categories: 

1.  For  experienced  men  to  work  directly  with  Senior  Executives, 
cm  the  management  of  both  factory  production  and  'trading'. 
Salary  according  to  age  and  relevant  experience  but  not  lest 
than  £1,750  per  annum. 

2.  For  suitably  qualified  men  able  to  take  responsibility  for  the 
running  of  either  production  or  planning  departments.  Salary 
according  to  age  and  qualifications  but  not  less  than  £1,200  per 
annum. 

3.  For  youngermen  of  good  education,  with  science,  engineering 
degrees,  or  some  experience  in  business,  to  be  trained  to  take 
future  positions  as  above.  Commencing  salary  not  less  than  £000 
per  annum. 

All  posts  ore  permanent  and  pensionable. 

Write,  giving  full  details  of  qualifications  and  all  past  experi* 
enoe  to: 

THE  SECRETARY, 

J.  SAINSBURY  LTD. 

Stamford  House,  Blackfriars, 
London,  S.E.  I. 


Just  Published  Demy  8vo.  3rd.  edition.  305  pages.  Illustrated. 

30j.  net.  Postage  Ij.  6d.  Home  2s.  \d.  Abroad. 


For  this  third  edition  Cake  Making  has  been 
rewritten  and  much  additional  matter  has  been 
included.  New  chapters  on  gums,  refrigeration  in 
flour  confectionery  work,  pastes  of  various  types, 
and  the  nutritional  value  of  flour  confectionery 
together  with  detailed  information  concerning  all 
the  raw  materials  used  in  the  confectionery-bakery 
make  this  the  most  up-to-date  book  on  the 
technology  of  cake  making. 

For  the  student  the  aim  of  the  authors  has  been 
to  cover  the  syllabus  of  work  for  those  taking  the 
National  Bakery  Diploma  Examination,  and  the 
final  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  examina¬ 
tion  in  Flour  Confectionery,  as  well  as  a  preparation 
for  the  full  Technological  Certificate  of  that 
Institute.  To  those  outside  student  age,  up-to-date 
information  is  available  which  will  prove  of  great 
value  to  all  practising  confectioners. 

Whilst  this  work  is  in  no  way  a  recipe  book, 
fundamental  recipes  for  all  types  of  goods  are  given 
and  in  the  illustrations  modern  ideas  of  cake 
decoration  and  finishing  are  included. 


LEONARD  HILL  [BOOKS]  LIMITED,  EDEN  STREET,  LONDON,  N.W.I 


CAKE 

MAKiNC 

Third  edition 
by  E.  B.  Bennion 
and 
J.  Stewart 


Obtainable  through  your  bookseller 
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MISCELLANEOUS  SALES 


PLANT  FOR  SALE 

SEVEH  Ortncrod  motorised  Emulsifiers,  show¬ 
room  soiled,  25,  6o  and  loo  g.p.h.  to  operate  at 
1,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  These  must  be  cleared 
regardless  of  cost.  Also  several  Sterilisers  and 
Pasteuriser  Coolers.  Inspection  any  time  by 
arrangement.  Any  offers? — The  Crowthom 
Engineering  Co.  Ltd.,  Atlas  Works,  Reddish, 
nr.  Stockport.  Tel.;  STO  7271. 

PURDT  Automatic  Adjustable  Can  Lalndling 
Machine  with  A.C.  motor  drive  and  electrically 
heated  glue  pot.  First  class  condition. 
— Apply:  Box  Bs666 

MATHER  and  Platt  Rotary  Pea  and  Bean 
Filler  with  numerous  change  parts.  Hardly 
used  since  new  1952  and  complete  with  self- 
contained  motor  drive.  Details  from:  Box 

B5667. 

OMKIA  Automatic  Jar  Capper  with  conveyor. 
B.C.H.  8  in  and  12  in  Stainless  Steel  Pulping 
and  Sieving  Machines.  Mather  and  Platt  and 
Kellie  Vegetable  Dicing  Machines.  Bliss 
semi-automatic  Can  Steamer  for  irregular 
shapes.  Details  from:  C.  Skerman  and  Sons 
Ltd.,  1 18  Putney  Bridge  Road,  London. 
S.W.15.  Vandyke  2406. 

TWO  steam  jacketed  Jam  Boiling  Pans; 
Copper  Carrying  Pans;  Jam  Boiling  Thermo¬ 
meters;  Borola-type  Cutting  Machine;  Hobart- 
type  Mixing  and  Mincing  Machine;  Morton 
Whipping  Machine;  Refractometer;  Micro¬ 
scope;  Lovibond  Tintometer. — Dakin  Bros. 
(Food  Products)  Ltd.,  Trinity  Avenue,  Lenton, 
Nottingham. 

DOUOH  Kneaders,  |,  },  1  and  li-sack, 
Peerless,  Artofex,  Morton,  Dumbrill,  Vortex 
and  Baker  Perkins  models.  Thoroughly 
reconditioned,  guaranteed. — Sorensen’s,  42, 
Raby  Street,  Manchester,  16. 

250-GAL.  stainless  steel  Tanks.  Your  en¬ 
quiries  welcomed. — Sorensen  Bakery  Equip¬ 
ment  Ltd.,  42,  Raby  Street,  Manchester,  16. 
Tel.:  Moss  Side  2054/4054.  ’(irams;  Rahl^k. 

••CREAM-MASTER”  Cream  Whipping 
Machines.  Unsurpassed  for  quality  and 
volume  of  pure  or  synthetic  cream  obtain*'d. 
Let  us  send  you  full  details.— Sorensen’s,  42. 
Raby  Street,  Manchester,  16. 

FOR  Sale:  Solvent  Extraction  Plant,  2|-ton 
batch,  consisting  of  storage  tank,  evaporator 
extraction  vessel,  lift  out  basket,  5-ton 
electric  travelling  block,  separator,  condenser, 
steelwork  and  piping  complete.  Price  and 
particulars  on  request.— Box  B.854,  Lee  and 
Nightingale,  Liverpool. 

FULL  Steam  in  five  minutes  with  B.  and  A. 
Electrode  Boilers,  used  by  British  industries 
for  twenty-five  years.  No  boilerhouse,  no 
flue,  no  attendant  needed.  The  most  compact 
and  convenient  steam  raisers  available,  can  go 
beside  machines  using  the  steam. — Write  for 
l.eaflet  125,  Bastian  and  Allen  Ltd.,  Femdale 
Terrace,  Harrow,  Middlesex. 

DE-GREASIMG  and  Cleaning  Down.  One 
man  can  do  the  work  of  five  with  B.  and  A. 
steam  •  cleaning  -  with  -  detergent  equipment; 
ready  for  use  from  your  own  steam  supply. 
■■  Speedylectric  ”  high  efficiency  steam  lance; 
30  ft.  steam  hose;  15  ft.  detergent  hose;  £44 
complete.  Ideal  for  the  Fo^  industry. — 
l.eanet  L.125  Hyzone  Ltd.,  2  Rosslyn 
Crescent,  Harrow,  Middlesex. 

SECOND-HAND  PLANT  FOR  SALE 

Phone  98  Staines 

S.S.  Cooling/Flaking  Drum,  4  ft.  by  4  ft.  6  in., 
.^.C.  (Two)  alum,  portable  Tanks,  8  ft.  by 
4  ft.  6  in.  by  2  ft.  6  in.  21  ft.  portable  Belt 
Elevator,  18  in.  wide  A.C.  (Two)  1,800  gal. 
Li thcote -lined  cylindrical  enc.  Tanks.  (Three) 
ditto,  glass  lined.  (Two)  1,400  gal.  alum, 
vert.  cyl.  enc.  Tanks.  (Twenty-seven) 
“  Z  ”  and  fin  blade  Mixers  up  to  36  in.  by  36  in. 
by  30  in.  (Two)  “  Fraser  ”  Retorts,  6  ft.  by  3  ft. 
by  3  ft.,  15  w.p.  1,000  lb.  DialSe.ale,  3ft.by  3  ft. 
platform.  Filter  Presses,  Pumps,  Condensers, 
lllevators.  Tanks,  Grinders,  Crushers,  Hydros, 
etc. — Harry  H.  Gardam  and  Co.  Ltd.,  Staines, 
Middx. 

“FRIGIDAIRE”  1  .ow  Temperature  Refri¬ 
gerators,  49  in.  w.  by  28  in.  d.  by  34  in.  h.  ext. 
Ex  large  National  user,  suitable  A.C.  or  D.C. 
deep  freezing,  storage  of  ice  cream,  frozen 
foods,  etc.  I*ricc  £40  each.  Domestic  Re¬ 
frigerators,  Service  Cabinets  and  Cold  Rooms 
;dM  available. — A.R.C.,  134,  Great  Portland 
Street,  lx>ndon,  W.i.  Tel.:  MUSeum  4480. 


SECOND-HAND  PLANT  FOR  SALE 

MIXERS  and  Blenders.  Usually  a  varied 
selection  available  for  quick  delivery.  En¬ 
quiries  welcome. — Winkworth  Machinery  Ltd., 
65,  High  Street,  Staines,  Middlesex. 

SMOKELESS 

PACKAGED 

BOILERS 

•  COMPACT 

•  FULLY  AUTOMATIC 

•  OIL  FIRED 

•  OVER  80%  EFFICIENT 
IN  MOST  SIZES 

•  RAPID  STEAMING 


CRADLEY  BOILER  CO.,  LTD., 
CRADLEY  HEATH,  STAFFS. 

TILEPHONEt  CRADLEY  HEATH  <4003 


ALL  MAKES 

•  fully  automatic 

•  semi-automatic 

•  bench  models 
and  can  labellers 

Always  in  stock 


c.SKeRmRn  s  sons 

LIMITED 


HE  PUTNEY  BRIDGE  ROAD,  LONDON  S.W.IS. 
Eiublifhad  I87S  TaUphen*  VANdyk*  2404/7 

z.pmi 


MISCELLANEOUS  WANTS 

STONE  Jars  wanted  to  purchase.  Any  dis¬ 
trict. — Full  particulars  to  T.  Gunn  (Rav- 
leigh)  Ltd.,  206,  London  Road,  Rayleigb, 
Essex.  Tel.:  Rayleigh  87. 

DAMAGED  or  redundant  stocks  of  food,  lesi- 
dues  or  by-products  in  large  or  small  quantities 
required. — Send  your  offers  to  Rotunda  Foods 
Co.,  London  Office:  50/52,  Blandford  Street, 
W.I.  Tel.:  Welbeck  8465. 


WANTED 

Dinal  •nginas.  Diasal  genprator  lata.  Any 
typ«  turplut  diCMl  plant.  Immpdiac*  cash. 
We  clear  if  required.  P.  R.  Lowe  and  C*., 
34a  Rainham  Road,  London,  N.W.IO.  Tel.: 
LAD  4005. 


SECOND-HAND  Sectional  Timber  Buildings 
completely  reconditioned,  delivered  free  100 
miles.  24  ft.  by  la  ft.  £103;  30  ft.  by  15  ft. 
£138;  30  ft.  by  18  ft.  £154;  60  ft.  by  20  ft. 
£302.  Floors  extra. — Universal  SuppUes 
(Belvedere)  Ltd.,  Crabtree  Manorway,  ^1- 
vedere,  Kent.  Td.:  Erith  2948. 

TRATS.  Heavily  galvanized  perforated  mild 
steel  stack^  trays;  size  23  in.  by  in.  by 
11 1  in.;  price  4s.  each;  discount  on  quantities; 
send  P.O.  for  sample.  Trolleys.  Heavy  duty 
galvanized  steel  suitable  for  above  trays, 
overall  measurements  34  in.  wide  by  35  in. 
deep  by  31^  in.  high  on  4  castors.  Ideal  for 
Cdd  Room  work. — Alfred’s  Ices  (1954)  Ltd., 
3/3  Hall  Place,  London,  W.2.  Tel.:  PAD  6619. 

DRIED  Onions  kibbled  3s.  per  kg.,  c.i.f. 
Crisp  Mint,  5s.  Also  fresh. — Koedooder’s 
Exp^t,  le  Sweelinckstr.  22,  Amsterdam, 
HoUand. 


DRIED  VEGETABLES 
DRIED  HERBS 
SEEDS  &  SPICES 

GROUND  PAPRIKA 

• 

AGRICULTURAL  AND 
CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS  LTD. 

St  A  52  BARBICAN.  LONDON.  E.C.1 
Telephone;  Monareh  6124^  (3  Hues) 
Telex:  London  23S96 


MINIATURE  Dictating  .Machine.  Minifon 
P.55  ’*  S  ”  had  little  use.  Leather  case  for 
travelling. — Offers  to  Box  B5670. 


SECOND-HAND  PLANT  WANTED 

WANTED,  a  jx>st-war  24  in.  or  32  in.  Baker 
Perkins  or  Greer  Enrober  complete  with 
multi-tier  or  straight  through  cooling  tunnel. — 
Full  particulars  to  Box  B5662. 

WANTED.  Yeast  Drying  Plant— Bakers— 
daily  capacity  500  lb.  dried  product. — Full 
details  and  C.I.F.  price  to  SIPAQ,  Limitada, 
P.O.  Box  1034,  Lourenfo  Marques,  P.E.A. 

MACHINE  required  for  cellophane  packaging 
of  manufactured  small  pork  pies  which 
measure  2 1  in.  diam.  by  2  in.  deep. — Box  No. 
1062,  Peter  A.  Menzies  Advertising,  2, 
Newton  Place,  Glasgow,  C.3. 

REVOLVING  Drum  or  Reel,  approximately 
3  ft.  diam.,  5  ft.  long. — Box  B5664. 

KELLIE  Orange  Cutting,  Peeling  and  Pulping 
•Machines,  also  B.C.H.’*  Speedy  ”  Peel  Cutters. 
Several  marhines  required. — Please  send 
details  of  age,  condition  and  price  required  to 
Box  B5665. 

BAKER  Perkins  or  Vicars  32  in.  Continuous 
Head  Cutting  Machine,  and  Three-pan  60  ft. 
long  gas-fired  Chain  Oven  required. — Offers 
to  Lloyd  Rakusen  and  Sons  Ltd.,  10,  Mean- 
wood  Road,  Leeds  7. 


WANTED 

DIESEL  GENERATING  SETS, 
DIESEL  ENGINES  AND  MARINE 
ENGINES 

froa  30-2.000  b^.  Iimncdiat*  caib  lettlaaeat. 
Particulan  to: 

D.  ARNOLD. 

Felthain  Road,  Aihford. 

MkldlMcx. 

Telephone:  Ashford  3349, 


ONE  second-hand  double-decked  Screen, 

Sreferably  Locker.  Size  48  in.  by  20  in. — 
[uaker  Oats  Limited,  Southall,  Middx. 
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A103 


Pulsometet  engineering  C 11'' 

Mine  elms  Ironworks.  Read  1119. 


MODERN  EQUIPMENT 


ISAAC  WEBSTER  £  SONS  UQ 

<ABBEY  WORKS 
KIRKSTALL 
t-EEos  ,  LEEDS  .  5. 


TCUCRAMS. 

ISAAC  WIUTtI 
AI«KSTALL 


PuUiometet:  """ 

FOR  ALL  TYPES  OF 

WATER  TREATMENT  PLANT 

including 

PULSOMETER-TEn 
WATER  SOFTENING  APPARATUS 


Trad* 


‘trcsoy’  Is  an  entirely  natural  food,  astonishingly 
rich  in  protein  and  fat.  It  contains  no  chemicals. 
This  comparative  table  of  nutritional  values 
provides  a  convincing  answer  as  to  why  Food 
Manufacturers  use  ‘trusoy’. 


*13%  only  Is  fermentablp.  that  Is  why  Trusoy  la  A  valuable 
Ingredient  In  low  starch  products.  iv*  ^ 

0.'^^  Askfortestsamplesof 'TRUSOY',  the  only  product  that 
can  give  you  longer  keeping  properties  with  high 
Quality  at  lower  cost. 

BRITISH  SOYA  PRODUCTS  LTD. 

150/1S2  Fenchnrch  Street,  London,  E.C.3 

j-g’.  uMtsion  House  8891-3 

itiso  manufactuTCTs  of  ‘bredsoy’,  b.s j*.  improver.  ww 
.®.  *  ‘goldcrum’,  ‘bunkum’  and  ‘bespro* 

**•' 


Please  send  for  illustrated  brochure. 


Advertisement  No.  3497 


PSermoglaze 


Permoglaze  is  the  ideal  coating  for  walls,  woodwork  and 
metalwork  in  Food  factories  and  warehouses,  canteens, 
offices  and  wherever  cleanliness  is  important. 

In  such  places  Permoglaze  is  rapidly  replacing  ordinary 
paints  because  it  looks  better,  lasts  longer  and  possesses 
superior  resistance  to  damp,  steam,  condensation,  oils, 
washing  and  hard  wear. 


It  is  easy  to  apply  and  sets  with  a  smooth,  tile-hard  surface 
which  is  easy  to  keep  clean  and  lasts  for  years. 


Available  in  white  and  colours  in 
gloss,  eggshell,  matt  or  satin  finish. 


EASILY  APPLIED 
SETS  HARD  AS  TILES 
EASY  TO  CLEAN 


Write  for  booklet  and  colour  card  to 

PERMOGLAZE  LIMITED  •  BIRMINGHAM  II 


Printed  by  Billing  and  Sons  Ltd.,  Guildford.  Registered  for  Transmission  to  Canada  including  Newfoundland. 
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Potatoes 

75 

2 

01 

21 

730 

Wheat  Flour 

13 

II 

hi 

75 

3.600 

Rye  Flour 

12 

10 

14 

74 

3,560 

Oatmeal 

9 

14 

6-1 

67 

3,890 

Eggs  (ex.  shell) 

74 

14 

no 

0-7 

1.600 

Cow's  Milk 

87 

32 

35 

4  0 

670 

•TRUSOY* 

9 

40 

20 

IS* 

4.300 

Whatever  your  product  —  *  PHOENIX  ’ 
Aluminium  T ransit  Cases  will  ensure  delivery 
in  a  satisfactory  condition.  Designed  to 
satisfy  general  handling  needs  in  the  trans¬ 
port  of  all  foods  and  commodities.  Hygienic 
Aluminium — Lightweight — Easily  cleaned. 


In  three  sizes  with  or 
without  lids. 
Embossed  to 
your  requirements. 


THE  LATEST 
DEVELOPMENT 


in  Plastic  materials  will  prove  our 
newest  trays  to  be  the  answer  to 
problems  where  metal  or  wood 
is  not  satisfactory. 

Hygienic — odour-proof— Feather¬ 
weight  lightness,  Non  -  toxic  — 
practically  indestructible. 
Interstacking  or  nesting.  In  various 
colours. 


£nquiri»$  atid  full  dttailt  from  Oe0l..  F.M 


HESTON  EQUIPMENT  CO.  LTD 

I  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE  MANSIONS. 
BUCKINGHAM  PALACE  ROAD. 
LONDON  S.W.I 
Telephone :  SLOane  993H-S-6 


Don't  delay  in  requesting  full 
information  about  these  NEW 
type  trays. 


MEMBER  OF  THE  HESTON  GROUP  OF  COMPANIES 
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th»  Ca$  Industry  mtkts  the  BEST  us*  of  tho  nation's  coal 


tncil  • 


